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Blair offers a 


fresh start for 


Irish peace 


David McKittrick 
Ireland correspondent 


ast yesterday Tony Blair 
to break the losia 


In Belfast 
moved to break the logjam in 
the Northern Ireland peace 
process by announcing the re- 
opening of direct contacts be- 
tween the Government and 
_ Sinn Fein. As part of a signifi- 
cant new initiative to explore the 
'chances of restoring the IRA’s 
ceasefire, the Northern Ireland 
Secretary, Mo Mowlam, has 
written directly to Sinn Fein 
president Gerry Adams. 

Mr Blair made the an- 
nouncement in the course of a 
speech mapping out Labour’s 
vision for the future of North- 
ern Ireland. He stressed the 
union with Britain was here to 
stay but also indicated his de- 
sire for a strong Irish dimension, 
with increased linkages with 
Dublin. He pulled off the un- 
usual feat of drawing welcomes 
for his speech from both Ulster 
Unionist leader David Trimble 
and SDLP leader John Hume. 
Since the aims of these two par- 
ties are generally held to be in- 
imical it may take some time to 
clarify whether one or both 
have misinterpreted Mr Blair’s 
intentions. 

Initial response from Sinn 
Fein was critical, Martin 
McGuinness complaining that 
nationalists “will be disap- 
- pointed by the pro-Uniomst 
emphasis in Mr Blair’s speech.” 
Nevertheless, Sinn Fein, having 
far months called for direct talks 
with the Government, could 
hardly have turned down the ini- 
tiative and last night Mr 
McGuinness confirmed Sinn 
Fein would be taking up the of- 
fer of talks. Telephone contact 
between the two sides is ex- 
pected as early as today. 

It emerged last night that one 
of the reasons for the unusual- 
ly widespread welcome given to 
the speech was a detailed con- 
sultation which took place ear- 
lier this week. Mr Blair is 
understood to have spoken to 
John Major, while Ms Mowlam 
spoke to her predecessor. Sir 
Patrick Mayhew. Mr Trimble, 
Mr Hume and others were also 
consulted. 

Mr Blair told his audience at 
the Royal Ulster Agricultural 
Show: “My message to Sinn 


Fein is dear. The settlement 
train is leaving. I want you on 
that train. But ft is leaving any- 
way and I will not allow itto wait 
for you.” In the key passage of 
his speech, the Prime Minister 
declared: “lb make sure there 
is no danger of misunder- 
standing, I am prepared to al- 
low officials to meet Sinn Fein, 
provided events on the ground, 
here and elsewhere, do not 
make that impossible. This is 
not about negotiating the terms 
of a ceasefire. We simply want 
to explain our position and to 
assess whether the republican 


movement genuinely is ready to 
give up violence and commit it- 
self to politics alone. If they are, 
I will not be slow in my re- 
sponse. If they are not, they can 
expect no sympathy or under- 
standing. I wifi be implacable in 
pursuit of terrorism. 1 * 

In other words, Mr Blair has 
given republicans a farther and 
possibly final chance to renew 
the ERA ceasefire and opt for 
politics rather than violence. In 
doing so he refrained from 

making a n umb er nf sti pulati ons 

which John Major had laid 
down as his government’s pol- 



aland in exile 


When the rest of the United 
Kingdom was coming to terms 
with new Labour's election land- 
slide, Northern Ireland seemed, 
as usual outside the event In 
Britain, we cheered or mourned. 
The province merely watched. 
Its bitter history of sectarianism 
and violence, produtingdiffer- 
ent parties and provoking direct 
rule, has exiled it from main- 
stream politics - Britain’s ne- ■ 
gleet ed half-sister. 

John Major tried to make 
amends, expending a lot of per- 
sonal attention and bard work 
in the early stages of the peace 
process. But by the end of bis 
government, its exhaustion 
and weakness meant th at 
Downing Street had become 
pan of the problem. Major am- 
ply wasn’t strong enough to 
give Northern Ireland the at- 
tention it needed. . 

Now Tbny Blair is, in effect, 
offering to use the- optimism 
and momentum generated by 
his victory to unblock the peace 
process and start again. The 
vigour which has been corns-, 
mg through Whitehall this past 
fortnight ison offer for North- 
ern Ireland too. 

It is &q unexpected gift. Can 
the new start for British poli- 
tics be a new start for the pol- 
itics of Irish peace? Certainly, 
Blair is using his personal 
authority to crack whips and 



issue crisp challenges, to the 
Unionists as well as to Sinn 
Fein and the IRA- Hs au- 
thority is great he carries no 
baggage and .has an unassail- 
abfe majority, he owes no thing 
to arty of the Northern Irish 
parties, and they aftknow they 
must deal with him for thenca. 
five years at least 
. Above all, the moment is 
ripe. Among republicans, the 
distaste for a return toviofence 
has been palpable, despite 
their almost equally strong 
frustration at the lade of any 
breakthrough- Sirm Fern’s sup- 
port in its community was 
proved in; fixe election; given 
die rhetoric of the campaign, 
its votes most be counted as 
votes for talking, not bombing, 
- So the challenge now is for 
the IRA. It must allow Sirin 
Fan to join the talks, giving the 
..people whose allegiance it 
/ claims a chance to help shape 
a better future, lb do that, it 
must call a full, permanent 
ceasefire. This is the moment. 

Are the. Frovos .brave 
enough to seize it? - 


icy, and which republicans had 
denounced as unacceptable 
pre-conditions. 

Mr Blair, by contrast played 
down the decommissioning is- 
sue and left various issues open 
to negotiation. That republicans 
are now again to be in direct 
contact with the Government 
will raise hopes that a new 
ceasefire could be in prospect 
Unionists took comfort from Mr 
Blau's bald statement - “I val- 
ue the union,” from his em- 
phasis on the principle of 
consent and from his observa- 
tion that “none of us in this hail 
today, even the youngest is like- 
ly to see Northern Ireland as 
anything but a part of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom.” Together, these 
arguably amount to as strong a 
co mmitm ent to the union as any 
given by Mr Major. 

But at the same time consti- 
tutional nationalists such as Mr 
Hume welcomed the fresh ap- 
proach to republicans and the 
Prime Minister's assertion that 
the 1995 framework document, 
with its suggestion of strong new 
Anglo-Irish links, set out a rea- 
sonable basis for future nego- 
tiation. Mr Hume said people 
aerbss Ireland owed Mr Blair a 
“debt of gratitude" and urged 
Sinn Fein to take up the offer 
of talks immediately. 

He had delivered “the most 
comprehensive speech made by 
any British prime minkt>»r in the 
last 25 years of our Troubles”. 

Mr Trimble welcomed the 
pledge that if there was no 
IRA ceasefire the talks, due to 
resume on 3 June, would go on 
without Sinn Fein. 

“That is why the inter-party 
talks made no progress for the 
last six months, because various 
parties were not prepared to get 
into serious talks without Sinn 
Fein”. While Mr Blair was at- 
tempting to win a new IRA 
ceasefire the RUC Chief Con- 
stable warned that the loyalist 
ceasefire was unravelling. Ron- 
nie Flanagan accused loyalists 
of breaching their 30-month 
ceasefire with recent attacks and 
blamed “constituent parts" of 
the Combined Loyalist Military 
Command. “There has been a 
continuing disintegration of 
that ceasefire and the implica- 
tions are stark," he said. 

Blair milks goodwill, page 3 



Youth English goes Creole 


Ian Burrell 


rcom- 


The Creole English of the 
Caribbean is being adopted as 
the common language of the 
English urban playground. 

Schoolchildren of all races in 
multi-ethnic cities like Lon- 
don, Birmingham and Man- 
chester are rejecting traditional 
English speech patterns and vo- 
cabulary m favour of the patois 
of the West Indies. 

The expression “irant?" is be- 
ing grafted to the end of sen- 
tences. Questions are not asked 
but “arksd" and the term 
“wicked” has become the 
ultimate compliment. 

The development has been 
identified by a team of re- 
searchers from Norway, who 
have carried out a four-year 
study of teenage English in 
London, which involved equip- 
ping schoolchildren with tape 
recorders to record their 
everyday conversation. 

Gisle Andersen, a researcher 
at the University of Bergen, 
which is doing the study, said: 


“London is very ethnically 
plex and people are not segre- 
gated. Features from one type 
of language spread to another 
and you get a mixture.” 

Among their findings was 
that the phrase “innit?" is now 
used as an “invariant tagf at the 
end of sentences by London 
teenagers of all races and even 
in suburban areas. Instead of 
saying “Shearer is a good play- 
er, isn’t he?", London young- 
sters would say: “Shearer's a 
good player, innit?” 

Professor John Widdowson, 
of the centre for English Cul- 
tural Tradition and Language, 
at the University of Sheffield, 
said the phrase mirrored the 
Welsh use of the expression 
“Isn’t it?” He said: “It’s veiy in- 
teresting. It is similar to the 
French use of *n'est-ce pas? T 

In some areas of London, the 
expression “Is it?” has also been 
transformed. The sentence 
“Grandad is coming tomonow” 
may be answered by teenagers 
not as “Is he?” but “Is ft?” • 

Across the capital verbs are 


now often omitted by children in 
a practice which is typical of Cre- 
ole. Thus, “I have got to go out" 
has become “I got to go oof", or 
even “I got to go out, innit" 

Mr Andersen said: “This 
seems to be a fairly recent de- 
velopment in London speech 
and it is absolutely spread across 
ethnic backgrounds. Not only 


Jamaicans, Indians and Pak- 
istanis _bnt also people with an 
Anglo-Saxon background.” 

Mr Andersen, who has pre- 
pared a paper on the subject 
called You wm gonna soy that, 
innit?, said Norwegian English 
students were obsessed with 
English slang and dialect. 

Magazine 


Only the corrupt shed tears as Africa’s 
great kleptocrat finally goes into exile 


Kinshasa - In an emergency 
midnight address on Zairean 
state television, the govern- 
ment spokesman was emphat- 
ic. Laurent Kabila's rebels were 
poised to take Kinshasa but the 
population could be confident 
that president Mobutu Sekn, 66. 
Zaire's ailing dictator would not 
stand down. Few could have 
found that message comforting. 

Just eight hours later Presi- 
dent Mobutu was boarding the 
plane which would take him first 
to Gbadoiite, his lavish palace 
in his tribal home land of Equa- 
teun and then, at last, and not 
a moment loo soon, into exile. 

It was the end of the thirty- 
two year reign of one of Africa's 
last, and most accomplished, 
kleptocrats - a man whose pow- 


er was based on theft. Only the 
corrupt shed any tears, for the 
gravy train was at least pulling 
m for President Mobutu’s vast 
army of cronies. 

On the streets of the capital 
yesterday there was only cele- 
bration, after the news of the 
President’s departure, spread 
mostly by word of mouth. For 
in a ransacked land like Zaire, 
word of mouth is the main 
method of communication. 
There are few phones, few tele- 
visions and only a handful of 
passable roads - fewer than 
there were than when the Bel- 
gians left the country. This na- 
tion has been efficiently and 
comprehensively looted. 

One of the world's most cor- 
rupt politicians bad finally gone. 





MARY BRAID 


It was a sweet moment for 
those raised in the cult of 
Mobutu, in a one-paity state 
which sang Mobutu’s songs and 
encouraged the wearing of his 
image on T-shirts. Yesterday in 
the Rue du Commerce a Zaire- 
an draper was selling a souvenir 
piece of Mobutu. U had been 
three months since be sold his 
last He laughed he would soon 


be selling the image of Laurent 
Kabila, the rebel leader, who is 
expected to march into Kin- 
■ shasa in the next few days. 

Il has been a remarkable 
revolution, a military marveL In 
just seven months Kabila's 
rebels have marched across this 
giant nation of over 2 million 
square kilometres capturing 
city after city, province after 
province. Initially backed by 


outside governments - pnmax- 
ada - the 


fly Uganda and Rwan< 
rebels have been sustained 
nonetheless by a huge reservoir 
of home grown discontent 
"Wa did not realise the coun- 
try was hollow,” said one west- 
ern diplomat “Or how easily 
Zaire would fall” 

Uganda and Rwanda initial- 


ly backed the uprising in East- 
ern Zaire to dear millions of 
Hutu refugees from their 
boarders, but the rebellion took 
on a life ofits own. 

In Kinshasa yesterday few 
seemed concerned about the 
meddling of foreign govern- 
ments. “I could noL care who 
started it," said one local resi- 
dent “So long as it brings 
change. Mobutu made us the 
joke of Africa. He humiliated 
his people. Under Kabila we 
may get our dignity back.” 

In the bade streets of the city 
people were busy putting the 
finishing touches to white fla p 
and scarfe in anticipation of the 
rebels arrival. For the past week 
leaflets have appeared on the 
streets advising citizens to make 


flags and advising the city’s 
tens of thousands of undisci- 
plined soldiers to back the anti- 
Mobutu elements in their ranks. 

Yet the excitement yesterday 
was mixed with fear. -Hie pop- 
ulation ironically is not worried 
about the rebels, but about 
their own troops. The Zairean 
army is unpaid and undisci- 
plined. Kinshasa fears another 
tnflitaiy riot before the rebels ar- 
rive. 

Bui despite the fears, despite 
the uncertainty, yesterday was 
a day for optimists, not for 
fear. “Kabila cannot become 
Mobutu,” argued Jean-Pierre, 
a lecturer. “We are more polit- 
ically mature than when the Bel- 
gians left We would not allow 
another dictator." 
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Tories appoint ‘Today’ man 
as new party spin doctor 


Francis- Halewood, deputy editor of Radio 4's Today programme 
until January, has been appointed the -Conservative Party's chief 
spin doctor. 

Mr HaJewood, who was operations m anage r at Conservative 
Central Office during the election campaign, takes over as director 
of communications from Charles Letffsagton, who resigned 
following the party's defeat. The Ibrtes believe they were out- - 
manoeuvred during the campaign by Labour's press team, led by 
Peter Mandelson and Alastair Campbell. Paul McCann 


PCs convicted ‘under wrong law’ 


A married police officerjand his policewoman Inver who used their 
force's national computer to check on his wife’s new boyfriend 
were entitled to have criminal convictions quashed because they 
were tried on the wrong charges, the High Court ruled yesterday. . 

‘ Constables Paul BigneU and Victoria Parker carried out six 
checks on two cars belonging to the boyfriend, using the police 
national computer. 

The High Court yesterday ruled that Southwark Crown Court 
was right to quash the convictions last September because the 
couple had authority to gain access to the computer - “even 
though they did not do so for an authorised purpose". 

Lord Justice Pill, sitting with Mr Justice Astill, said the couple 
had wrongly been charged under the 1990 Act - but could have 
been prosecuted under the 1984 Data Protection Act. 


British children hooked on lottery 


More than half of British children aged eight to 16 have played the 
National Lotteiy_or bought Instants scratchcards, with almost one 
in 10 spending £5 or more on the games each week, according to a 
survey released yesterday. 

The School Children's Attitude Monitor carried out by The 
Media Business Group found that 58 per cent of those surveyed 
claimed to have bought tickets or scratchcards and 48 per cent said 
they had won prizes. The lottery watchdog, Oflot, expressed 
surprise at the response, which is significantly high er than that 
revealed in their most recent survey. Ticket sales to children aged 
under 16 are illegal, and retailers can be stripped of their Lottery 
machines if they are found to have flouted the law. 


End of the road for problem Lada 



fo 


That much-maligned motor, 
the Lada, may have reached 
the end of the road in Britain, 
it was revealed yesterday. 

None of the Russian-built 
cars have been imported to the 
UK since November because of 
an emission standards problem. 

Now, with existing stocks 
running low. Lada's Motor 
Vehicle Imports business at 
Carnaby near Bridlington in 
east Yorkshire is being offered 
for sale. Even if buyers axe 
found, they would inherit the 


roblem, caused by difficulty in obtaining an American-built part 
ar the Lada’s fuel injection system. 

The car has been on sale in the UK since 1973. About 8,000 are 
bought every year and there are currently 100,000 on British roads. 


Lecturer attacks ‘sexist’ promotions 


A history lecturer is set to engage Cambridge University in a 
historic legal battle in an attempt to make it overhaul its promotion 
procedures. 

Dr Gillian Evans. 52, who has worked at the university for 18 
years, said current procedures for promoting lecturers to 
professors were unfair, muddled, and possibly sexist. Now she plans 
to apply for judicial review by the High Court of the university’s 
promotion system. Her first step will be to apply for leave to launch 
her claim - an application she hopes will be heard by the High 
Court within months. 


Dr Evans said Cambridge was full of lecturers in their fifties and 
ofess 


sixties who should be professors, and as a result were losing pay and. 
status. Only a few lecturers were promoted to professorships every 
year, the promotions were arbitrary and unsystematic - and the 
overwhelming majority went to men, she said. 


Pigeon fancied trip to Mexico 


A pigeon released Iastyear byfancier Ernie Mellors of Newbold, 


Derbyshire, has turned up 6,000 miles away in Mexico. A Mexican 
iird-Iover ‘ 


bird-lover found the exhausted bird and traced Mr Mellors, 63, 
through a pigeon-fanciers’ ciub. The former miner said yesterday: 




Michael Foale (contra} and fellow astronauts: .Veteran of three-shuttle trips (Photograph: AP) 
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j.ritish astronaut Michael Foale Is undaunted by 
|fhe prospect of spending four months In the ao- 
' rid errt-p rone Mir space station, he said frpm 
space yesterday ; 

The Russian space station has recently suffered a 
serious fire and a- string of breakdowns in Its life- 
support systems. 

Via a radio link from the space shuttle Atlantis, Dr 
-Foale was asked. cm BBC Radio 4's Today pro- 
gramme if he was worried that fife on board Mir might 
be dangerous. 

He said: The most difficult thing we did, we did yes- 
terday, and that was lift-off. That has by far the high- 
estrfsk in ft because you're going from zero miles per 
hour to 17,000 miles per hour. 

"We’ve done that, we’re in space, we're In orbit and 
the rest of it is actually quite a lot easier.”' 

Dr Foale, 40, origmaUy from Louth, Lincolnshire, said 
the Atlantis crew expected to catch their first glimpse 
of the space station today. “We'll see it as a very bright 
star which will get steadily brighter and brighter.” 

He was looking forward to meeting two cosmonauts 


on board Mir with whom hb had trained in Russia. Dr 
Foale will replace US astronaut deny Unenger, a naval ! 
captain and medical doctor; on board Mir. . 

During his mission, he will carry out scientific ex- 
periments, asweS ashelp with repairs and makrtenance 
of the space station. Atlantis is carrying a new o*y- 
gen_ generator and equipment to patch up a leak jri 

Mil's cooling system. , . „ 

Dr Foals, a Cambridge University postgraduate, has 
a doctorate in' laboratory astrophysics. Pursuing. a 
Career an the US space prog ra mme, he mowed to Hous- 
ton, Texas to work on space shuttle navigational 
problems at the McQonnelITJdQgl® Aircraft Gofpo-' 
ration. ... . * 

th June-1983 he joined NASA's Johnson Space Cen- 
ter, working In payload operations. He was selected . 
for astronaut training by NASA in June 1987 and is a 

veteran of three spaceflights. 

In November 1996 he flew on the first shuttle to iwk 
dezvous with Mir. During the flight he made a four-hour- 
and-39-rainute space walk to tost the effect of extreme 
cold on his space suit •_/- 


Opera House chiefs bolt from the blue 
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Mary Allen, the new head of the 
RoyaJ Opera House, spoke yester- 
day for the first time about the sur- 
prise resignation of ROH chief 
executive Genista Macintosh, and 
her own sudden appointment to 
the job. 

Mrs Allen, secretary-general of 
the Arts Council, hinted that she 
was embarrassed that the post 
had not been advertised, and that 
she had been “devastated” by 
Miss Macintosh's resignation, after 
just four months, because of ill 
health. 

She said she had been on the 
selection panel that chose Miss 
Macintosh to succeed Jeremy 
Isaacs last year, contradicting re- 
ports that she had herself been an 
applicant 

Mrs Allen's current salary of 
£63,500 is likely to increase by 


around £40,000 when she takes 
over at the ROH in September. 
Speaking in Cannes yesterday, 
where she had come for the an- 
nouncement of the National Lot- 
tery film awards, she said her 
appointment had come as a "bolt 
from the blue”. 

"I was devastated by Jenny’s 
resignation. It was totally out of the 
blue. I was very upset because I 
was so thrilled when she was ap- 
pointed. What saddens me is that 
she is one of the most brilliant arts 
managers this country has. But I 
have been told that she is seriously 
ill. I haven't seen her since her res- 
ignation but I have written to her. 

“I was approached 10 days ago 
and told Jenny might resign. I said 
I would only take the job on the 
absolute condition that the whole 
board was enthusiastic.” 


Mrs Allen ridiculed suggestions 
that Miss Macintosh had fallen out 
with the ROH chairman Lord 
Chadlington, the former Arts 
Council Lottery Board chairman 
Peter Gummer. “Peter is the kind- 
est, most supportive colleague. 
Peter desperately tried to per- 
suade Jenny not to resign.” 

On the question of seat prices, 
which Miss McIntosh was deter- 
mined to reduce to increase ac- 
cess, Mrs Allen was ambivalent 
She said: *Any sensible person 
would say we have go to have 
prices as low as possible. But 
any sensible person would also 
say we have to balance the books. 
And any sensible person would 
add that we have to keep putting 
on opera and ballet of the highest 
quality.” 

David Lister, Cannes 


CORK & KERRY 
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Beat the clock 



For ferry passage, 
holiday brochure and 
reservations, telephone 

01792-456116 

or contact yonr local travel agent 


Miles ahead of the the rest 


Mother Teresa 
arrives in Rome 
to visit Pope 


Her frail health tested by the long flight 
from India, Mother Teresa (right) felt ill on 
her arrival at Rome airport yesterday 
morning, and had to be given oxygen, 
her doctors said. 

Back at work after months of illness, 
the 86-year-old nun had travelled to 
Rome to meet Pope John Paul II and to 
witness the taking of vows by new mem- 
bers of her Missionaries of Charity order. 

“It was her first voyage after her ill- 
nesses, an already long flight made 
longer by a stopover," said cardiologist 
Dr Vincenzo Biiotta, who has cared for 
Mother Teresa during previous visits. 

“After a half hour, she felt better. She 
had brought four Indian children who are 
being adopted and she insisted on pre- 
senting them personally to the Italian 
adoptive parents,” Dr Biiotta added. 

Mother Teresa smiled and waved to 
crowds as she left the airport. She will 
have a check-up while in Rome, but, in 
the meantime, Dr Biiotta said, she ap- 
peared fit enough to see the Pope later in 



her stay. No time has been announced 
for the meeting. 

ft was the first trip abroad since a se- 
ries of illnesses that kept her mostly con- 
fined to a bed or wheelchair. 

Accompanying Mother Tteresa was Sis- 
ter Nirmala, who was elected in March to 
succeed her as head of the order. 

Mother Teresa, winner of the 1979 No- 
bel Peace Prize, began the Missionaries 
of Charity in 1947. Now it has more than 
4,000 nuns and runs 517 orphanages, 
homes for the poor, Aids hospices and 
other charity centres. 


SOCIETY 


Suicide attempts by young 
men double in 10 years 

Suicide attempts by young men have doubled in the last 10 yeajk 
but the British “stiff upper lip” is still there, with, more than a.$frd 
of under-25s thinking depressed people should simply pun. . i 


* AS^lwAe&unaritans found that 29 per cent of the 500? 


A study by tne samariums unwu uiov ^ “VT TZJt 

young people they interviewed knew someone who.had died bjgr 
suicide, of which 16 per cent had lost a friend or family memb«. 

_ _ « •• 1.1 _ _ I Lam nmAfMT r. : 


Rata of attempted suicide hatfe always been higher amongjf 
young women, but the most significant trend has been themercase-’ 
among young men where the rate has risen by 63 per cent since • 
1990. A suicide attempt increases someone's chance of eventually 


dy ^tore 1 ^Sated 1 vritbyouth suicide indude drugs and atootofl- 
with about one in three adolescent suicides is intoxicated at me.tpne 


of death, and a further number are under the influence of drugsi 
Cultural and ethnic origins also play a part with young women of 
south Asian origin living in the UK show very high risks of dymgby 
suicid e in comparison with the average risk for women in E nglan d 
and Wales. Physical and sexual abuse have been shown to '• J - 
dis tin guis h suicidal adolescents from those who are depressed but 
not self-destructive. • 

The following e-mail addresses can be used, to reach the 
Samaritans: io@samariums.org and samaritans@anon.twwttis.com. 
The UK telephone number is 0345 90 90 90 (aU calls charged at local 
rate). Glenda Copper 



NATURE 


No golden future for eagles 

England's only pair of golden eagles may be getting too old to ' 
breed. Bat even if this is the end for them south of the hordes; 
conservationists have no plans to intervene and reintroduce 
Britain’s biggest bird of prey into England. 

Since 1969, a single pair nave been nesting on a crag 
overlooking Haweswater in the Lake District In 1976 the nude was 
replaced by a new arrival and in 1982 the female was replaced by 
another. Throughout the entire period they have raised 18 chicks, 
but none are known to have started breeding in England. . 

The eagles had a long run of bad lock In the 1990s, raising no 
rhirlre for four consecntive years, but last year they had one which 
flew from the nest This year, it appears that the eggs, laid in 
March, have foiled to hatch once more. Advancing years may be to 
blame, even though golden eagles can live for 30 years or more. 

The male is at least 25 and the female is over 18. 

There are more than 600 pairs of golden eagles in Scotland.' 
Something about the English upland habitats appears not to suit 
them, so even if the Lake District pair stopped breeding there 
would be little point in introducing them deliberate^ says the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. Nicholas Schoon 



HEALTH 


Asthma toll begins to fall 


Death rata from asthma in England and Wales have turned the 
comer and are heading downwards after years of increasing 
prevalence, according to research published yesterday. 

Analysis of death certificates shows that mortality from asthma 
peaked for most age-group in 1989, and is. now declining by about 
6 per cent per year, probably as a result of improved medical 
treatment. 

But the over-65s have missed out on the improvement, with 
death rata dropping by only 2 per cent for the 65-74 age group 
and not at all for the over-75s, revealed the Southampton 
Llniversity study, published in the British Medical Journal. 

Meanwhile, separate research published in The Lancet suggests 
that one in five cases of asthma may now be caused by exposure to 
chemicals in the workplace. 

Around 250 chemicals and powders have been shown to cause 
work-related asthma, and employees are at risk in a wide range of 
occupations. 

Among the risky substances are: henna, for hairdressers; coffee ' 
bean dust, for coffee roasters; flour, for bakers; cobalt dust, for 
metal grinders; and oil mists, for tool setters. 




ALCOHOL 


Home is where the bar is 


Drinkers are guzzling more beer at home than in pubs and bars, 
according to a survey by brewers 'Whitbread. 

According to tbe study, sales of beer from off-licences and 
supermarkets grew by 2 per cent last year; reflecting a trend 
towards drinking at home already seen in the US and 
Australia. 

Not suprisingly, tbe market's peak for 1996 was during the Euro 
96 football championships in June, when take-home sales saw a 46 
per cent increase. 

Altogether, take-home beer sales in Britain totalled £24»93m in 
1996, equivalent to 9.1m barrels. The report places Tesco at the 
top or the retail league, with a 10 per cent share of the market, 
followed by Sainsbury's on 7 per cent. 

So-called “premium” lagers are said to be the best-selling bens, 
with Stella Artois in the top slot for sales, holding 27 per cent of 
the market, equivalent to £144m. 



online every day - 

Call 0800 

forFREE software - quote 'lnd^te^lent^ 



NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 41_2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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Vb Uw* Reader 

Hard ths voucher 10 me newsagent v«th a 
copy ol the Independent on Sunday 18 May 
1907 and wy erty SOp [Home de*very 
customers nave imii lsjms 1997 tt present 
Bus voucher lo your newsagent! 


Reader’s name. 


tomorrow 


T» th* nartaBv 

Please axept this voucher as pan payment 
tor the Independent on &ruijy 18 May 1907 
(ready pays 50p> To receive your normal 

Wins plus a Sp ttandbng teft pteiso provide 
yow wholesaler's name and you no, 
aid naum if* compiefcd voucher 10 your 


wtafesofcrbylBJuie 1997. The wucher ts 
not n to used n confutiton wfr any other 
efler - fl is vafict lor the Independent on 

Sireteyorty. ' 

Address 

TothoWbotoMtar 

Rease'credit me returning reewrwtoiHp 

|RO 1. 62p). Ths includes 2p retafcr handing 

atavanra per vouch®. 1b recwve your credr 
together the whctesSflf hanc*r?j 

akMfflnce.pfcsaseBandtyZTJu^lBSTio: 

Voucher Redemption Ud, 17 Orion Court Wholesaler's name 
Crams Farm Rd, Baaddon, 

SS1430B Relartar'sboxno. 
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BLT: British, lousy and tasteless 


NpT fora weakP- 
stomach ... gL 

Nots “Shapers" tuna and ' EB 
cucumber . . ■ ■ . -flH 

iKSSSSB 

iSSssssasjfSffi 1 H 

£**!£? ****** *« »■ - 111 

TOrceojcto &6i, robbery sficer. ftwaa Bf 

Sa»“ a w» Wm 
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RaUn^i/ta ^ w BMn ^ 

Mar ks & Spe near prawn and 
mayonnaise 

£ 1.19 . .• * . •■.■■: 

PMjMMhttmvbfiifysub. i 
■““{PWL with more prwns-than normal. 
J™** 1 ®® parttatiariy impressive as the 
label ^proclaimed there was “40 per cent 
tess fatT. But the bread was soggy In 

vSrtj« a w?b terd , and cn **»° Um - 

Intercity brie and bacon 
£1.95-- 

Thfa sandwich is edible, H a BtUe Wand. 

so.tow asyou don’t open it up and 

examine the contents too closely. The 

bacor^though plentiful, looks suspect 
Bom tne.bne and the -bacon had tost 
th* fiavoar: the most prominent taste 
of an was the malted wholegrain bread. 
Rating:. 4/10 

Catering :& Allied /independent 
canteen) vegetarian sausage with 
raita sauce • 

£1.30 

The plainest sandwich ot the lot : 
Wedges of authentic tasting “vegetarian 
sausage" on buttered bread. The exotic 
sowncfihfl rate sauce - a mixture of 
yoghurt, mlnt aid cucumber - had 
been smeared very sparingly on only 
one of the slices of bread. . 

Rating: 5/10 

Prat A- Manger -tuna, mayonnaise : 
and cucumber ••• 

£1.89; 

Th’te was King Sandwich; Freely mate, 
rt was undoubtedly the wiser more ful- 
fUBpg eider brother of Boots’ attempt 
There was a substanfiaJ amount of '■ . 
tuna; the lettuce was crisp andtheco- 
cumberfreshl But the.bread was a Bttie' 









United tastes of America: Tuna, chicken, cheese and salad served up at a US-style sandwich bar in London Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 

British don't use their loaf over sandwiches, say Americans 


crusty around the edges. • ■ 

Verdict ; 8/10 ’ . ' i.. 1 .; ’,•■■*■• k 1 

Pktterson & Bartlett /garage' •- ■- * -. M 
sandwich makers) "chicken. Ulrica L-J 

Alofie the sigtit of thls sandwich Is ' W 
enough to put you off. With three days ■ 
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Kathy Marks 

The Sandwich Industry Awards Din- 
ner last right should have been a fes- 
tive occasion. Men and women 
dedicated to placing bits of food be- 
tween slices of bread had gathered 
to watch the restaurateur Michel 
Roux judge the Innovative Sandwich 
Recipe of the Year. But a dark 
cloud hung over the evening. 

Earlier this week the reputation 
of the British sandwich had been sub- 
jected to a savage attack. The Wall 
Street Journal, esteemed organ of the 
American financial world, ran a 
front-page article which claimed 
that “barely edible sandwiches dom- 
inate the landscape” in Britain. It said 
Britain’s “biggest contribution to gas- 
tronomy'' had been reduced to fac- 
tory-produced, film- wrapped bread 
containing filling s “so similar in 
taste that they were barely distin- 
guishable to an American palate". 

For the cream of the British sand- 
wich establishment, this proved hard 


to stomach. It was here that the prod- 
uct was invented, when the 4 th Earl 
of Sandwich absent-mindedly shoved 
apiece of beef between two slices of 
toast during a 24-hour gambling 
session. True, there was a time when 
the best that British catering could 
muster was two limp shoes of white 
Mother's Pride smeared thickly with 
margarine, with a sliver of cadaver- 
coloured ham inside. 

Back then, aficionados would 
gaze longingly across the Atlantic, 
where a sandwich meant a triple- 
decker pastrami on rye, with dill pick- 
les on the side and “hold the 
mayonnaise”. It meant 10 varieties 
of bread stuffed generously with a 
wide choice of succulent fillings. A 
square meal, in fact. 

But times have changed, argue the 
likes of Jim Winchip, director of the 
British Sandwich Association. He be- 
lieves that the advent of freshly 
made supermarket sandwiches, such 
as Marks & Spencer’s hugely popu- 
lar range, and of outlets such as Pret 


& Manger, with their exotic finings, 
means that the British industry can 
hold its head high. 

The food critic Egon Ronay is an- 
other defender of the British sand- 
wich. “Ridiculous,” he spluttered 
yesterday, dismissing the Wall Street 
JovmaTs attack. “Coming from the 
home of junk food, 1 find this quite 
extraordinary." 

But there axe still some who be- 
lieve that, with the exception of the 
“gourmet” chains, there has been lit- 
tle evolution since the days when the 
British Rail sandwich was staple 
fodder for stand-up comedians. 

In the London office of the Nw 
York Times, Sarah Lyall, a staff cor- 
respondent, gave her considered 
opinion. “British sandwiches are re- 
pulsive” she said. “You walk into a 
sandwich shop and see a glass case 
containing glutixrised lumps of stuff 
with crusty bits, on top. 

“They use the same spoon for all 
the ingredients, so you get prawns 
leaking into your ham or tana. Some 


of the mixtures are gross. Wlw do you 
guys put corn in everything? And to 
be honest. I’ve evolved past white 
bread. The ingredients in America 
are much fresher and they’re not dis- 
guised with a whole bunch of sauce 
slopped aver them.” 

The difference in products, Ms 
Lyall believes, is a reflection of the 
British and American psyches. “You 
English have a tendency to be grate- 
ful for what you’re given. Americans 
are much more demanding. They be- 
lieve they have a right to fresh, good 
food.” But Bfli Bryson, the Ameri- 
can author, had an unexpectedly kind 
word for the British sandwich. Mr 
Bryson, who criss-crossed the coun- 
try by train for his travelogue. Notes 
from a Small Island, said: “When I 
was travelling across the Western 
Highlands, I couldn’t help but notice 
British Rail's very fine chicken tik 
ka sandwich. The British sandwich 
is something you be very proud 
of now." 

Leading article, page 19 
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David McKWricfc 

Ireland correspondent ■ . • 

Tony Blair, meeting the crowds 
at an agricultural show in 
Belfast yesterday, came into 
direct personal contact with 
Ulster’s horny-handed sons ox 
tod. u ftn getting really finp 

handshakes here,” he said over 

■his shoulder. , 

Kyle Lucas, .38, from the 
snieo^dhHiamed Nutts Comer, 
made thereveise observation 
after shaking hands wjthjhe 
Prime Minister. “He hasnt 
milked many oows, that bpy.He 

has nice soft hands, be said. ^ 

There were cows aplenty at 
Balmoral yesterday, but Mr 
Blair milked none of tfae^He 
yjorked theerowd to perfection, 
however* delighting the nor- 
mally taciturn frunratijarw 
fanners’ wives who flocked to 
shake life hand. “I g 01 b* 5 au " 
tograph,” beamed one matron, 

*r m all pleased" 

Her companion enthu&^l- 
■ %e’s very nice, vety menffly^i 

very taken with hm Love- 


ly soft hands, he doesn't do . 
much work. We’ve hard bands, 
we're farmers." And her hands 
were indeed tough, firm, hard- 
ened: when Tbny pressed her 
flesh, she had dearly forceful- 
ly pressed back. 

Mo Mowlam, las Scaetezy at 

State for Northern Ireland, fol- 
lowed in his wake, She is an- 
other crowd-pleaser, the first 
toudby-fcdy Cabinet mnnsuer to 
be based in Bellast, as cordial 
and friendly as her predecessor. 
Sir Patrick Mayhew, was patri- 
dan and remote. 

Mr Blair had just snatched a 
quick lunch in a function room 
with 12 sides, a construction - 
which gives it the nickname of 
theThrupennyBH. There I»de- 


new impetus to the Northern 
Ireland political processes, 
which by common consent has 
.recently lacked direction. 

Just over two years ago John 
Major stood in the same hall to 
launch the framework docu- 
ment, a joint London-DubHn 
paper sketching out a future in 


which Northern Ireland would 
remain within the Union, but 
take on an increasingly Anglo- 
Irish abject 

As the months posed and the 
authority of the Major govern- 
ment ebbed away the frame- 
work document was barely 
mentioned, but yesterday Mr 
Blair reinstated it as one of the 
central cohrmns of his policy.- 
Shm Fein, the IRA and loyal- 
ists were invited to arrange 
. themselves axound thatpropo- 
ation; the JRA wasiold to stop 
the violence, andloyaHsts were 
warned to avoid trouble in the 
Sommer’s parade. 

Most Protestants want to 
avoid another bad 'marching 
season, hut some elements are 
apparently intent on putting 
their right to march above al- 
most aU other considerations. 

Many republican supporters 
now want another ERA cease- 
fire, hfr Blair’s move will put to 
the test their abEty to deliver 
the- whole republican move- 
ment Cextainhr, all sides ap- 
preciate that tt wffl need an 


audacious group to be the first 
to pitch itself m direct con- 
. frontation with a governmental 
such authority. 

.. His political messages deliv^ 
ered, it was outside into the sun- 
shine to meet the farming 
community, which exuded 
goodwill butako anxiety about- 
its livelihood. “T asked him to 
do something about BSE," said 
James Newell from Bally- 

HerSrfbuSi *1 said thataD 
these cattie wore destined for 
the burner, to; be destroyed 
and incinerated unless some- 
thing was done. Hesaid he had 
inherited a very difficult situa- 
tion and would do his best-" 

A woman from Meath was 
delighted when Mr Blair told , 
her his mother’s family came 
from Donegal and were fann- 
ers. And a blonde woman with J 
a matching prize-winning bull, 
a blonde E/Aquitaine, chuckled | 
“We introduced our bull to ! 
him. He's called Major, we told 
him he was the only Major to 
win anything this year ...” 
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EE hands-free enables you to keep both hands 
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steering ’wheel whilst driving 
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Ihrand Nokia 1611 digital phone 
p£ calls - 15 mins every month forever 
^rental at just £17.50 inc VAT 


second billing with VSB, 
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Ministers 

launch 

alcopops 

inquiry 


Glenda Cooper 

Consumer Affairs Correspondent 

An “urgent" investigation into 
'•jjiije sale of controversial aj- 
^ copops was ordered by the 
Government yesterday while a 
new survey revealed that near- 
ly six out of ten schoolchildren 
say they drink them. 

Jack Straw, the Home Sec- 
retary, said that the Govern- 
ment was “deeply concerned” 
about the issues surrounding the 
sale of sweet alcoholic drinks, 
some of which are stronger 
than many beers, and warned 
that under-age drinking could 
lead to a “downward spiral of 
offending'’. 

“Alcopops abuse is a real 
concern. We all know the links 
between alcohol abuse and 
crime,” he said. “I have asked 
George Howarth to look ur- 
gently with other ministers at 
the industry's own reaction to 
the problem. They wfl] also 
consider what further action 
may be necessary- to stop this 
abuse developing." 

Mr Straw's announcement 
comes a day after a! copop mak- 
ers were condemned as “gross- 
ly irresponsible" by a judge 
after he heard a 14-year-old boy 
-^got drunk on alcoholic lemon- 
ade and cider, and then burned 
down a school. Earlier this 
week the drinks industry watch- 
dog, the Portman Group, said 
that shops should be able to boy- 
cott alcopop products which vi- 
olate the dnnks industry's code 
of conduct. 

The survey of 700 children in 
seven schools showed that 39 
per cent of youngsters claim to. 
drink alcopops. The largest 
coasamptidn.q£fiie drinks was 
in Manchester,' Bristol add 
Birmingham; according to 1 the 
survey carried out for The San 
newspaper. 


It found 48 per cent of chil- 
dren have their first drink at the 

age of 11, and more than nine 
out of ten children aged be- 
tween 14 and 17 claimed that 
they drunk alcohol every week. 

Last month, anti-alcohol 
campaigners called for Moo, an 
alcoholic milk drink to be 
banned on the grounds it may 
appeal to children. 

Since the voluntary code was 
set up, there have been seven 
products which have had to al- 
ter their packaging or market- 
ing because they were deemed 
to have violated the code. 

Government responsibility 
for regulating alcopops - which 
have an average alcohol content 
of 5 per cent— Ms between sev- 
eral government departments 
including the Home Office, the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food. 

Alcohol Concern welcomed 
the Government’s initiative. Its 
director Eric Appleby said: “We 
have been very concerned for 
two years that these drinks ap- 
peal to children as young as 13. 

“The drinks industry's own 
attempts at self-regulation 
through the Portman Group 
have up to now been a Mure, 
with some manufacturers sim- 
ply ignoring the group's rec- 
ommendations ana changes to 
packaging taking months to 
reach the shelves. 

“The Portman Group has 
not been able to show that it is 
' able to offer effective or inde- 
pendent control over the appeal 
of alcopops to young people.” 

David Pbley, bead of policy 
for the Portman Group said: 
“We share the Government’s 
concern about underage drink- 
ing and we want to do ml we can 
rework with: the Government 
.to do something about the 
problem;" 
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Blooming: Rebecca Sutton, from Merseyside, gets to grips with botany at Chelsea yesterday in the run-up to next week’s show Photograph: PA 


Shopper tells of knife ordeal 


Matthew Brace 


A woman’s shopping expedi- 
tion turned into a horrifying or- 
deal at -the hands of a 
knife-wielding robber ih which 
.she feared for her life. 

Nova Hughes, a 24-year-old 
trainee buyer for Marks and 
Spencer, was grabbed at knife- 
point in a supermarket car 
park in Shepherd's Bush, west 
London, on Saturday after- 
noon and forced into the boot 
of her hatchback car. 

She spoke for .the first time 
of her ordeal yesterday, just 
hours after a virtually identical 
attack took place a few miles 
away. Last night, a 29-year-old 


man was being questioned by 
police in connection with the 
second robbery. 

“There was a hand on my 
mouth and a knife by my 
throat. A guy said ‘I have got 
a knife, I want the money,” 
Miss Hughes told a news con- 
ference in Hammersmith, west 
London. 

“I put my hands down. He 
gdt behind me and he told me 
to get into the boot.” 

She told her attacker that she 
was scared and suffered from 
claustrophobia and begged him 
to let her go. 

“I told him I didn’t want to 
get in but he forced me in.” 

•Her ordeal ended about 45 


minutes later when the 6ft-tal! 
man ran off leaving the boot 
open after withdrawing £200 
from her bank account using 
her cashline card. She banged 
■ on the inside of the boot but 
no-one came to her aid. 

Miss Hughes appealed to 
anybody who saw the man in 
the NCP car park on Saturday 
afternoon to come forward 
with information. 

“I think be has done it be- 
fore. The whole time he was 
completely in control. When I 
panicked he told me to calm 
down. I think he could do it 
again,” she said. 

NCP has offered a £5,000 re- 
ward for information leading to 


the arrest of the woman's at- 
tacker. It has also promised a 
review of the security at the car 
park where her ordeal hap- 
pened. 

Detective Inspector Patrick 
Lewis said: “It was a very 
frightening experience, it was 
a cowardly attack on a de- 
fenceless person.” 

A carbon-copy attack oc- 
curred at 1030pm on Wednes- 
day in Hampstead, north 
London, when a man snatched ' 
a 54-year-old woman from the 
street, took be/ bank cards 
and locked her in the boot of 
her car. 

The woman suffered acut to 
the face in the incident. She 


says she was forced to hand 
over her bank' cards and PIN 
numbers before being hustled 
into the boot of her Renault 
Clio through the back seat 
and driven around for 80 min- 
utes. 

She was eventually freed in 
an underground car park in 
Camden, and the attacker is al- 
leged to have driven off in the 
car. 

In the early hours of yester- 
day morning a 29-year-old man 
was arrested at gunpoint by a 
police armed response team in 
Moorgate in. the City, of Lon- 
don. Last night he was being 
questioned in connection with 
the second robbery. 


New diet 
pill can 
block 
out fat 


Jeremy Lau ranee 

Health Editor 


The first of a new generation of 
anti-obesity drugs that work as 
fat blockers instead of appetite 
suppressants could be on the 
American market this year af- 
ter US Government scientists 
recommended its approval. 

The drug, Xenical, works by 
blocking the enzymes that digest 
fat which prevents it being ab- 
sorbed from the gut. With the 
correct dose, a third of the fat 
eaten is blocked and excreted 
instead of ending up on the hips 
and thighs. 

Traditional diet pills target 
the central nervous system and 
have an amphetamine-like ac- 
tion which suppresses the ap- 
petite. However, they can only 
be taken for limited periods and 
trials have shown that patients 
tend to regain weight lost when 
they stop using them. 

Trials of Xenical, whose 
chemical name is orlistat, in 4000 
patients in the US and Europe 
have shown it can cut about 600 
calories a day. The average pa- 
tient in the one year trial lost 10 
kilos (more than 13 stones). 

However, it is not a licence 
to gorge on cream cakes and 
burgers as the drug has un- 
pleasant side effects . The pres- 
ence of extra fat in the gut, 
which must be excreted, caus- 
es diarrhoea and a delicate 
condition known as “anal leak- 
age” leading to “oOy faecal 
spotting” which gets worse as 
more fat is consumed. 

Although some patients 
dropped out of the trials because 
of (he side effects, one of the 
most surprising findings was 
that others welcomed them be- 
cause they provided a measure 
of biofeedback, indicating when 
they were eating too much fat 

On an average British diet 
containing 90 grains of fat a day, 
the drug prevents 30 grams be- 
ing absorbed, equivalent to 270 
calories. Doctors say a cut of a 
third in fat intake could reduce 
the incidence of heart disease 
and other disorders. 

The drug’s producer, Hoff- 
man La Roche, has applied for 
a licence to the Medicines Con- 
trol Agency in the UK and is 
awaiting approval from the 
Food and Drugs Administration 
m the US. 
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The government may look set 
for the next five years. You can’t 
say as much for interest rates. 

That’s why our new Five Year 
Fixed Rare mongage is so hard 
to beat. 

Don’t just take our word for it. 

■ According to Mooeyfacts, this is, 
“One of the lowest rates around.” 

Ir removes all of rhe uncertainty 
about fluctuating interest races. 
And replaces it with the comfort 
of knowing exactly what you’ll 
be paying until 1st June 2002. 
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If s your choice. 

u You can choose our lowest 
rate (the one shown opposite) 
if you take out our buildings 
and contents insurance. 

■ Ai tern ariveiy, if you prefer 
to arrange your own insurance, 
we have other options available. 

So fix it while you can. This is 
strictly a Limited Offer. 

Ask for full details ax your 
nearest Northern Rock branch. 

. Or telephone our Mortgage 
Hotline any time between 
9am and 5pm Monday to 
. Friday, or between 10ani and 
3pm weekends. 

0800 SOI 500 

upon Tyne NE3 4PL. 
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Well go 
on listening 
even when 



you 
on talking. 


The Samaritans. We; 


Every year at The Samaritans we 
receive over a million totally silent phone 
calls. For whatever reason, the callers can't 
begjn to tell us what's troubling them. 

Equally, callers who do start may be 
unable to go on - many hang up halfway 
through a conversation, or simply go quiet. 

Widi all of these callers, though, we 
have one golden rule: we never stop 
listening. We won't be the ones to 
hang up w say goodbye. 

Our numbert indie phone book, or , 
you can call our new national number on 
0345 90 90 90. Every call is confidential 
Even if you can’t calk well listen. 
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Plan for child 


prisons to be 
scrapped 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


Jails for persistent child offend- 
ere - one of the Conservatives’ 
most controversial law and order 
policies - look set to be axed by 
the Labour government. 

In a second move Jack Straw, 
the Home Secretary, will aban- 
don Conservative proposals to 
end the automatic right to tri- 
al by jury for certain offences 
and halt the jailing of almost all 
fine and television licence 
defaulters. 

The announcement to have 
live new Secure Training Cen- 
tres for 200 young offenders 
aged 12 to 14. was criticised by 
penal reform groups. 

Michael Howard, the then 
Home Secretary, made them a 
key component of the 1994 
Criminal Justice and Public Or- 
der Act to help tackle juvenile 
crime. Persistent young offend- 
ers were to be given sentences 
from six months to two years un- 
der new Secure Training Orders. 

But since 1994, the Home Of- 
fice has become hogged down 
with planning disputes as local 
residents and councils opposed 
the “child jails". Just before 
the general election the first cen- 
tre. at Cookhom Wood in Kent, 


was granted panning approval, 
but the other four jails are still 
no nearer being-set up. 

Il is understood that the Gov- 
ernment is carrying out a review 
of the proposals for child jails and 
is set to abandon the scheme. The 
existing contract at Cookham 
Wood, which has accommoda- 
tion for 40 people, will be hon- 
oured, but the centre will 
probably be used to house juve- 
niles on remand awaiting trial. 

Labour has already made 
clear that it prefers to build 
more local authority secure 
places, rather than having pri- 
vately' run child jails that are ex- 
pensive to run. The other 
centres were intended for 
Gringley in Nottinghamshire, 
Onley. Warwickshire. Medom- 
sley. County Durham, and 
Kidlington near Oxford. 

Harry Fletcher, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Probation Offi- 
cers. said: “We would welcome 
the abandonment of Secure 
Training Centres - they went 
ahead against ail professional 
opinion. They will be extreme- 
ly expensive to run and will do 
nothing to reduce crime.” 

In a second attack on Tory pol- 
icy the Home Office will ditch 
plans by’ Michael Howard to end 


the automatic right to elect jury 
trial in a range of cases, includ- 
ing assault many indecency 
charges, theft and burglary. 

However, it is understood 
that a raft of other measures for 
swifter justice drawn up by the 
Home Office civil servants are 
likely to be accepted by the new 
■government. These include 
dealing with offenders aged 17 
in adult rather than youth 
courts; removing the right of the 
Crown Prosecution Sendee to 
discontinue cases on public in- 
terest grounds and allowing 
stipendiary magistrates to sit 
alone in youth courts. 

Mr Straw, confronted with a 
prison population of 60,000-plus 
and rising, is also examining a 
number of ways to reduce the 
time inmates spent in jail on 
remand awaiting trial and cut- 
ting the number of fine de- 
faulters who were sent to 
prison. He hopes these changes 
will free 6,000 cells. 

■ Mr Straw's first visit to a jail, 
Winchester in Hampshire, as 
Home Secretary, was overshad- 
owed yesterday by news that a 
21-year-old man serving a three- 
month sentence for possession 
of drugs, theft and affray, was 
found dead in his cell, having 
apparently committed suidde. 



dose shave: A setssor-happy inmate approaches Jack Straw as the Home Secretary watched a hairdressing workshop during his visit to Winchester jail 
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Hague ahead in 
leadership race 


Fran Abrams • 

Political Correspondent 

William Hague moved ahead of 
the field in the Conservative 
leadership race yesterday, 
brushing aside an invitation to 
debate with Stephen Dorreli 
and setting off on a triumphal 
tour of the country. • 

The former Secretary of State 
for Wales, at 36 the youngest of 
the six contenders by nine years, 
said he was “flattered" to be 
picked out by Mr Dorreli as the 
only one worthy of a head-to- 
head, but suggested that he felt 
such a meeting unnecessary. 

The move followed an earli- 
er rejection by Mr Hague of an 
attempt by Michael Howard, 
the former home secretary, to 
include him in his own cam- 
paign as running-male. 

At a press conference yes- 
terday, the 45-year-old former 
health secretary had claimed 
that Mr Hague was the only 
other candidate who repre- 
sented a clear break with the 
past for the party. He had writ- . 
ten to him to suggest a debate 
under a neutral chairman, he 
added. 

“This debate will allow both 
of us to set out our approach to 
the task which lies ahead, and 
it will allow the parry to make 
an informed choice between 
us,” he said, adding that both he 
and Mr Hague offered the par- 
ty a choice to take on a leader 
from “the next generation". 

In the first formal news con- 


ference of his campaign, Mr 
Dorreli also sjSake of his desire 
to “democratise" the party and 
ensure that all its supporters 
were engaged in its processes. 

He suggested that under a 
new constitution the whole 
Conservative Party should be 
involved in a system which 
would subject their leader 10 an 
annual re-election campaign. 
Two hours later, Mr Hague is- 



Wililam Hague: Plans to 
hold six regional meetings 


sued a statement claiming that 
such a meeting was unnecessary 
as he was meeting more than 
1,000 members of his party in 
a series of six regional meetings 

“In addition. I have an ex- 
tensive programme of private 
meetings with colleagues to ad- 


. dress any issue they wish to. I 
believe that this approach is the 
most constructive way of ad- 
dressing the issues and concerns 
of Parliamentaiy colleagues 
and the wider Conservative 
Party’ rather than the divisive 
format of a debate." he said. 

■ Mr Hague began the day by 
opening the day s Parliamentary 
debate on the Queen’s Speech 
for the Opposition, and ended 
it with the first of those meet- 
ings in his home territory of 
South Yorkshire. In the next 
fortnight, he will also speak in 
Edinburgh. London, Bristol, 
Coventry and Manchester. 

He told the House of Com- 
mons that the government's 
devolution plans would be “the 
most far-reaching constitution- 
al changes for years,” and 
warned against any gagging of 
backbenchers who objected to 
them, such as Tam Dalyell, the 
Labour MP for Linlithgow. 
'‘We are not talking here about 
members of the Government, 
bound by collective responsi- 
bility," he said. "We are talking 
about backbenchers with a dear 
record of speaking out on this 
matter, with long-held and 
clearly expressed views." 

A MORI poll for yesterday's 
Times showed Mr Hague bat- 
tling with John Redwood forsec- 
ond place behind Kenneth 
Clarke with both the party faith- 
ful and the public, though. Mr 
Clarke secured 25 per cent sup- 
port, while Mr Hague and John 
Redwood each had 1 1 percent 


Home-rule Scots 
seek elusive enemy 


Stephen Goodwin 


More than 500 Scots will gath- 
er at the Assembly Rooms in Ed- 
inburgh today at the opening 
rally tor a “Yes" vote in the ref- 
erendum for a Scottish Parlia- 
ment No time has been lost in 
mobilising ihe home-rule troops, 
but like an advance guard in eeri- 
ly silent terrain, where, they 
wonder, is the enemy? 

As good democrats, the 
home-miers arc hoping a “No" 
campaign will emerge to ensure 
a lively debate on devolution 
and counter voter apathy - 
though they would not want it 
to be too effective. 

Conservative sources were 
yesterday confident that a “No" 
campaign would get underway 
“in the next few weeks”. Bur the 
party itself will not be fronting 
the campaign and there are 
doubts about funding. 

The campaign against 
Labour’s devolution proposals 
in 1979 got substantial backing 
from the Scottish business com- 
munity. However, one busi- 
nessman told The Independent 
yesterday that he doubted that 
wealthy backers would be so 
keen to put their heads above 
the parapet this time. 

Today’s rally is the first by 


Scotland Forward, a non-party 
grouping funded by pro-devo- 
lution business people, trade 
unions and individuals. The 
meeting was due to be held in 
Parliament House on Calton Hill 
but the venue had to be moved 
as the numbers registering 
surged past the 250 capacity. 

Nigel Smith, the Glasgow 
businessmen chairing Scotland' 
Forward, said his greatest fear 
was of complacency among 
home rule supporters. “The oth- 
er side are very likely to have a 
lot of money and the ability to 
mount an ambush late in the 
campaign when it really matters." 

The referendum, asking 
Scots if they agree or disagree 
with the need for a Parliament 
and whether it should have 
tax-raising powers, is expected 
to be held in early September. 

Henry McLcish. the Scottish 
Office minister responsible for 
devolution, will give the Gov- 
ernment's blessing to the Yes 
campaign at the rally, though no 
public hinds will be provided 

To the relief of Yes cam- 
paigners, two Scottish Nation- 
alists are likely to take up places 
on the group's executive along- 
side Labour and Liberal De- 
mocrat councillors and union 
and business leaders. 


Alex Salmcnd, the SNP 
leader, welcomed the launch of 
Scotland Forward but will hold 
back from full endorsement in 
case the Government's home 
rule White Paper puis too much 
of a Westminster straitjacket on 
the new ParliamenL 

Two seats will be kept open 
on the executive for Scots Con- 
servatives but no approaches are 
expected until the party has es- 
tablished some direction in the 
wake of its election disaster. 
Whether or not to embrace 
home rule wiD be debated at the 
Conservative’s annual confer- 
ence in Perth next month. 

A party spokesman said it was 
“likely that many members" of 
the Tory party in Scotland 
would join a No campaign. 

Tam Dalyell. the Labour MP 
who helped sink devolution in 
1979, said he would- not be 
joining a No campaign but if 
asked to address meetings 
would offer his rebel opinions 
- “Have speech and. if dates are 
possible, will travel." 

On the Government's two 
questions. Mr Dalyell would say 
‘No’ to a Parliament but ‘Yes' 
to tax varying powers. Without 
powers to tax, he said, ihe Par- 
liament would be a talking shop 
and end in a “frustrated fiasco". 
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Dinosaur paws make 
a giant impression 


Kim Sengupta 

They were the mother of all 
footprints, dating back to the 
Jurassic Age, and made by 
the largest land animals to . 
walk the earth. And they 
could easily have ended up 
next to the gnomes and orna- 
mental pond in a suburban 
garden. 

The largest dinosaur 
tracks discovered is Britain, a 
find of global importance, are 
being guarded by a fence at a 
National Trust quarry in 
Dorset. Sauropods, which 
were giant herbivores, made 
the 52 prints 140 million years 
ago in what is now Keates 
Quarry, Worth MaJtzavers. 
The largest was 44in across — 
the creature making it would 
have been 90 feet long and 12 
feet high at the hip. 

Kevin Keates, who leases 
the area from the Trust, con- 
fessed he bad no idea what he 
had found, and had it not 
been for a naturalist alerting 
him, the rocks could have fin- 


ished in someone's garden. 
Palaeontologists could hardly 
contain their excitement Jo 
Wright, of Bristol University, 
said sauropod footprints were 
rare throughout die world — 
the only other occurrence had 
been in Yorkshire. 

“This is really, really im- 
portant. It is very important 
globally because the Purbeck 
limestone group, the rock in 
which the footprints were 
found, is at the the junction 
between the Upper Jurassic 
and Lower Cretaceous peri- 
ods. This is one of the veiy 
few sites in the world you can 
see this. 

“It seems the tracks were 
made by around a dozen di- 
nosaurs. There seem to be at 
least three different direc- 
tions in which the tracks go." 

The long-necked, long- 
tailed sauropods could weigh 
up to 70 tons. Dr Wright 
thought the Dorset tracks 
were probably made by ani- 
mals weighing around 30 
tons. The area where they 


were found is one of the most 
important fossil sites in the 
worid. 

In prehistoric limes it was 
the limestone shoreline of a 
freshwater lagoon and it had 
yielded footprints of carnivo- 
rous. herbivorous, and ar- 
moured dinosaurs. 

Mr Keates, who had been 
quarrying the site for 30 
years, uncovered the tracks in 
September, but it was a local 
naturalist, Trev Haysom, who 
alerted him to the fact they 
were dinosaur prints. 

He said: “1 did not have a 
due what they were, because 
they were not normal three- 
toe dinosaur prints. 

“If they had not been spot- 
ted the whole area would 
have been excavated and bro- 
ken up. The site would have 
been used for rockery and 
slabs, or whatever we could 
make out of it" 

The National Trust will 
study how to conserve the 
footprints and open the area 
to visitors. 



# 


Tima travellers: Jo Wright, of Bristol University, sweeping one of the prints, which could have ended up In a garden rockery 
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Tory goes 
to court 
over poll 
defeat 


Steve Boggan 


Gerry Malone, the formerTory 
health minister who lost his 
Winchester seat by two votes, is 
to launch a High Court petition 
aimed at overturning the result. 
Constitutional and election ex- 
perts said he had a prima facie 
case, but the Liberal Democrat 
victor, Mark Oaten, said he 
would fight the challenge. 

Mr Malone lost the sear af- 
ter two recounts but remains un- 
happy about the way some 
ballot papers were rejected for 
reasons that ultimately favoured 
Mr Oaten. In a statement yes- 
terday he said the first count did 
not conclude until bam on 2 
May. According to. the Liberal 
Democrats, that indicated a 
majority of 290 for Mr Oaten. 

Despite the extent of the 
majority, Mr Malone succeed- 
ed in asking the acting retura- 
- ing officer. David Cowan, for a 
recount, which put him ahead 
by 22 votes. At 7.45am, a sec- 
ond recount was ordered to be- 
gin at 2pm, which resulted in 
victory for Mr Oaten by two 
votes. But Mr Malone remained 
unhappy and is asking for an- 
other recount. The court could 
also order a fresb election. 

“The way in which the count 
was conducted has been wide- 
ly condemned as unsatisfacto- 
ry," he said. “...Only during 
the second count did a signifi- 
cant number of ballot papers 
emerge which were rejected 
forewarn of the official mark", 
in breach of the Parliamentary 
Election Rules. 


“It is the responsibility of the 
Returning Officer's staff, 
charged with issuing ballot pa- 
pers to voters at polling stations, 
to ensure the proper marking of 
ballot papers. It is my under- 
standing that a majority of 
these void ballots were cast'in 
my favour and, had they been 
counted I would have won the 
election:" 

The “official mark" is a let- 
ter or perforation stamped on 
ballot papers as they are given 
to voters. It ensures fake ballot 
papers cannot be stuffed into 
the boxes during polling, but it 
would appear that either polling 
officials, or the machine they 
used foiled to ensure the papers 
were properly marked. 

Mr Malone further alleges 
that 125 votes were “rejected as 
being void for uncertainty". 
These papers could have been 
left blank or may have carried 
more than one cross, being 
simply “spoiled". Mr Malone 
said two of these were wrong- 
ly rejected and were the subject 
of a protest by his agent during 
the count. And he said a further 
eight votes were rejected on the 
grounds that “they bore a mark 
by which the voter could be 
identified." This usually means 
that the voter signed their bal- 
lot paper. However, Mr Malone 
added: “1 have received legal ad- 
vice that they. too. could have 
been wrongly rejected." 

Mr Oaten, who has taken his 
seat and sworn the oath of al- 
legiance, responded yesterday 
by appointing solicitors ana 
engaging Queen's Counsel. 
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not 

change 

the 

way 

we 

work? 



Why do we sit in endless traffic jams every 

weekday morning? 

Why do we fly thousands of miles for 
meetings that last for just a couple of hours? 

Why do we spend half our working day 
chasing unobtainable information or tracking 

down unavailable colleagues? . 


Why do we work the way we do? 

Is it simply because that’s the way we 
worked yesterday? 

Why don’t we use PCs, modems and 
faxes so we only have to commute as far as 
the spare room?'' 

Why. don’t we spend the price of a trans- 


atlantic air ticket on a video conferencing unit? 

Why don’t we use an intranet system to 
gather information and share it immediately? 

Why don’t we embrace the communications 
technology revolution? 

Is it simply because we don’t know who to 

* 

turn to for help? 
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capital of 
the north 



Esther Leach 


Small town, big ideas: Wigtown, in Galloway, (above; left) is Europe's newest book town, joining Haye-on-Wye' (right), on the Welsh bprder and Redu, in Belgium Main Photograph: James/ 

Tourism Development ; 


For Wigtown read book town. 
The small Galloway town is to 
be dedicated to dealing in rare 
and antiquarian books. The 
tiny Scottish town, population 


1,100, is set to rival Britain's only 
other book town, Hay-On-Wye, 
in Powys, which was the first in 
the world to be established. It 
is hoped that the idea, which 
means redeveloping town cen- 
tre buildings, including former 


merchants’ houses as book 
stores, will attract thousands of 
visitors from Europe. 

Wigtown was one of six towns 
competing for the status, beat- 
ing off bids from Dunblane, 
Dalmellington, Gatehouse of 


Fleet, Moffat and Scrathaven. A 
member of the book town com- 
mittee, Councillor Andrew 
Patterson, said it was the eco- 
nomic shot in the arm the town 
badly needed. 

He said the town, once the 


administrative centre of the 
county, had gone into decline af- 
ter local government reorgan- 
isation in 1974, and when its two 
creameries and a whisky dis- 
tillery closed down. 

“We are certain the funding 



of the book town will be found 
no t only among booksellers 
and dealers but also from peo- 
ple like Scottish Enterprise,” 
said Councillor Patterson after 
toasting (he announcement with 
champagne. 
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«*) jrasn toad' 20 u^ainvs AiA _ 

Aqierta*Si system . ..£44959 
wv wanw« loiwunm 
n WHIRLPOOL KMJtaa 

icon sprvilb rental 
if> [E^annea. . £v 

boy nr w a mn uatt 
HOTPOINT WMB3 
iioo^n’iawtfirwj 
Aquzrta jc* syaem [Jus. .£49959 
but ww* wire uron 

BOSCH wFfano 

iMO sptv'l lb wadi bad WOE* 

nonndv ££09.99 t499x 

art*mwtnami*ran 

R ZANUSS1 Fuse 
450-1200 «n3Mf!pn 

(49959 

BUY NWPfftS KWHS UTOtt 


WASHES DRYERS 


HOOVHIwtsc 

HOO*YVlObvnasMc« A AA 

3i* f ieat £49959 

■n hm w a ware urott 
TRlCfTY BENDIX cwioio 
lOOOspWiObuasftbail jja 

ftd lybad .. £419.99 

BUYlUVMriMMAB UTOtt 

HOTPOINT wdsip 

5JUCV1 ICO spn wefl TWOEft 

1 ft wrtiDB 0 a)*Y fcad jtM .. 
nonn*£5S99 ...£44959 

BUY HMfW II HBfflfi UTOtt 

□ ZANUSSi WDJ1D9C 
P'«4jo-i3n wwi 

e629j» 

buy wnwawims urott 


JUMf!L£ DRYERS 


CRUSADER JTOCConeafl 
AftOylMd VOUCEB* 

2 '*yngbnp«awss rt/\ . 

n-swp£i09® . raws 
ZANUSSI WK3 

tit>W\load 

Z Orrnq ttn*sraues [fW33 

ZANUSSI tcz'o cmansei 

aw*erciieq«ij . c299ss 

buy** my shoots urott 



WDESU GGMONRftlSa 
Ctfexsam^ won 

fCTwapmecaiMMMrw m n4Q„ 

non* JSW W £24959 

TRICITY BENDIX GN 0 K 5 * 1*15 

8 ►ip Many .970 m 

■.pwrarmeKirtiffUai'. 

HOTPOINT cfijF 

'Crto-ramp THttE* 

5S588T*". £ 349s9 

buy mm Mm rami urott 
■BOSCH a&ws 

- f'?j3rrr-s gy it tv&crs ivYVin 
YWWHBt BUY KM nr RHOnHSUrott 



ntm.F?K CQOKtHG 


WHIRLPOOL AKrSir.» 4 sBsna: 

2T"**’ . e299j» 

WHIRLPOOL ■w?sti vita 9 k*v: 

Sr £499« 

BUY WMMY< BOHNS Umtt 

HOTPOINT ECU i£ ETnji EtVf 

£52959 

■UYMBBglMQgffitUgtt 


5*£E 3TO&MG COOKES 


PBOUNEtroKSta 

50Qt7ti AYSt.ijiaa xc 
Y-SDr2Lie??S 

■ CREDA 

n Rtepst, Wes 9 kk VOIIDBI* 
MItpi KSh Sdd Yd tins. ISM Q 

6H0tr o ? ££4959 

PARKINSON COWAN voce* 
Nb* Wan ‘in -OStw: *y#i «j a 
S s?tea»a 124959 

CANNON «:uafiHita 

Q» cv=n ixp £34959 

■ BELLING iiiswftax 

£39959 

UrNOH (Hi IIMM UTOtt 
YUS RBBflSiltwnBUI 

CREDA C we: tm 
joiscMn mm 

BUYKM MY nUENDS [ATOtt 

LEISURE ’vTOjras; uogr 

Gx*w UCCrm a>» 

" £ i»si <3ieai Oaef <r 
nralaSiir.acYTOolijaa IWftM 
Ltj diSiricrasdnci jim 
wnTOvtl&S £1499 

WY KM FWnUMDfi UTOtt 
nnSR&BranuiBui 


INDEStT nt4oai403 
Fnt^vMilcsBcB WC 

Maigfpssopriv JAY 

h*wE1193j. £1U! 

HLECi-HMa 

^LBderFrtdgB WW 

4£)cuHynSBcaoatfy amj 

ZANUSSI 2FC5fl^ 

Fhdb«irihkx 6 (K 401 

Uail'pK'aiKVy . ,£KK 

MDOcnt BIT MB MM MONK LDStt 

HOTPOINT RLfrsP 

SOajl^scapac^r - - £23959 

BUY MM Wl NOITHIUJBYtt 
SCANDINOVA LFUiC 

.970-, 

FiBaiTt^we ££1959 

BUY MM MTU non* UTOTT 


FRIDGE FREEZERS 


TRICITY BBJDIX ecdw 

43/L7oiJly»iapBMr. . . ‘ 

PROUNEcca» bMQm 
03.1 ail jcssapxYt. £££959 
KHMNATOR wmiaaio m 

4&a0cu£gt«GpaY .ABA., 

nmndr£39959 . . . .££0959 

BUYKMHViHMHSUroR 
■ BLOMBERG Cfftcoi 

4426 oJt gras cvacty- ■ £29959 

■AHMWiinnKurott 
ZANUSSI 2FG.1/C7 aaa 
6.1.5." oiYgroBcaaoY £d£9JI 
BUYKMMYBMMIHSUUBln 
UJKSYPMIB» 

KELV1NAT0R mxianFF 

4.&16 olB joss capaatf £36959 

BUY MM MY H MMnE UTOtt 

ZANUSSI VCS&-4B .aaa 

S 4 Tl?aiftjr 3 S capacity.. £ 09959 
BUY KM MY 10 MOHM URtt 
HOTPOINT 6596? M 6 W 

i|>» c^adly £59959 

BUT MM MYKUOMM UTOtt 


UPRSCHTFREE2EKS 


nBEKO NZ7<n TOOM 

*^4icuBgw=C3pacJy JJB.. 

rora*£iaB 99 ... . . .£14959 
ZANUSSI ZVC -15 

• 1 .3 cuS 70 s .»*» .000— 

FastteentaaBy . .. .£££959 
•wumBWMMriWMMSurott 
KEUHNATORkcditv 

39 Oi^aoss candy £26959 

BUYKMKrxummiuxiBm 

SCANDINOVA IP62C 

Fnw-Fiw tOOBM 

Sccultgnjsnaad)' .ACQ .. 

m-st™pf363?} .. £00959 

buy km Mm tann urott 


CHEST FREEZERS 


IBERNAera aa 

36'ajt!9uss«paMy . . £9959 

SCANDINOVA dtt Wffiff 

remaSy £22393 £18959 

BSYKMMmntmsMBttr 



PROUNEsmii 

VdiMCcntn raJ -MSsCC 
06 cuft cjpKiT*^ pj/Si le^b 

PROUNEST22 

Tend' Cmrcl "50 reip S3 
GGcuflcapaotv 

PROLINE Gfc» aa 

TOO <335 EM 5 OJI cxuX,' £9959 

PANASONIC weiM rma 

16 ta&rauai £11959 

PANASONIC W3JK 

'XJCT i^3nW 6 K :atS K JAA 

cjdji otsotv £14958 

PROLINE CTO 

iMfiCortiaGartiuKp ■ mm* 

K.1 A3ttS £G 1 0 OilT CKBOtY JAA 

BrtY39i.10i9 . . £11959 

PANASONIC M££S5V 
r uw2i 1 jJW Comenjran 
fSwamK AAA 

MoY*acaoiv ■ ..£42959 
buy mm w< mm urott 


OVER 40 W STORE 
, moNwYonfTjtrjcua 
1 CKHIWmYOB BW BYYPBUB 

□ BLOMBERG ecu: 

tXCraisajswntvw m 

Camtasiwiioct! . £4959 

PANASONIC mcew u™ts 

ffOBatLajcJoicate aa 

BuSuiat .C/959 

ELECTROLUX iB63-jtn<fo 
T-32C «a!B !u3en powo HCS* 

Ovtxaa'.xi-, aa 

rvg»£5432. . £1 959 

HOOVBI Sliss 'Atm'CMv 

iB-lOTnawaraMecMM JJA .. 

anYsidtjcfe ... £11959 
HOOVER 3120 Vuncmxr' upnett 
i2i?j San ■ictai pww rabet* 

t129j» 


« -A saws a »jaa rxxm - ear »n s r«ii lax z*v ax» p MW Dm «a ■ mi 

1 'naraiwemiTiOT^jjrrrtinm tirrcOTirCieaaa.nTBa 


. . 


- . 






- 
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YOU CAN’T BUY BETTER 

v co've !c ! c l.s -.rat t-. v:s*s r, c .s Das: t * to ,.;o -i-. c-adlc jla- y k- ‘sy/ 

v.r zr re-d 2 <^‘ r: v Gicsicr. ]-e:'s v.iv. ya.': ; ; "id Tie Cct~ ! *c:ex in I'y- 
r£:ion-i' cao'jrs o. -=ty SaDjrria;.. Yr.j car- a s:- see Thf 'jc.'Urt s r'-zi h:-:? jzzz:io d'di.y 
0*1 Tb : ftEx: Cram: e' a page -25. 

As yoii rever -;r.o-.v v.i 2 ‘ .cj ''My reed, m-j Ccnei -ri.M ireex cc'ia ns :!'e trp ersnas 
on 2 !! :vo-:s -oicovio; ricods sv«i!ab'e at vojr 10:21 Co ne; sl:re. 


LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED 

The Comet Piice ProtwsaguafBnteBs ttat if you bay any proefad then wWm 14 d^® find 1h« 
stBiie oflar ret sale locafly at 3 lour price, we'9 wilbiQty refund 8 m dtfFenftce. 

PLUS 10 « OF THATOFFffieJCS. Ask in store for (ufldstaSa. * 

[AWARD WINNING PRODUCTS) 

Those experts teat and review our range. 

Products displayed with H denote award 
winning products and J3 denote 
hWilyYMonimandBd products; 

NO CLAHI MONEY BACK 5-YEAR WAfffiANTY 

A slfigfe peymcfiJ guarantees five years comprehensive cover against product breakdown. 
If, after live years, you’ve made no cfedm, you can get afl your wararty money back in ML* 




RECTROLUX i.to’Fwmiwhii' 

Un^t 15CD watts sxtoiRwr 
B^sWOMSU 5M U 
n^fi Brawn SKltBps.... £19959 
buy mm wri mm urott 
nKBEcaajKmmoaBromnmm 
DYSON DCCCAOby 

12Kt«gatRMTi31pW-f AAA _ 

. £19959 
lUTimi mri mm vsBttt 

DYSON ccci ksdoe' lwk 

i J YiwBartgiarC' ,, SOTcr& ,AAA 

WSW ttrattr. £22959 

BUYKM MY I WmBSUTOtT 
MeumupMCMKr 


-V SMALL 

■lilt i" DOMESTK 
!: ife r APPLIANCES 


OVSIOO IN STORE 


i nun of racwb ohm mum 

wnwwmtEmeer 


KrrCHEN APPUANCES 


RUSSELL HOBBS ?ydi 

MfcfYWI 0v*E5 JUffiffc 
1 pre,' 1 r «K '3CW V TC^ W M 
4an9tP«B1>8MiY£n 14059 

U20 WUUJU KCTOR MWaMMI) DU 

SWAN \MX * 2 # ^jS'. 

GjJPvCjiV: .‘jjHjifta 
16c«i-i5*»c®uiri jq 

Grtl fciudi M . . £1959 

na nii of mn fwruro va 

YOU BUY MY r SWI MEW RUT nCOIOM 

SWAN AZl'E 

Yin. iq Hfjte 

2£tfft.iSStscaacf.- .< 

Urejjo fBKU £24.99 
SWAN fGiv, 

t*4» >33 b 3 Ste \xx* 

5 WMs H BOflrm rytrJ AA 

Fbp»t»», . £2259 

npwupsFeo 

“ Santeit Yin 
St#.;Ya^r-*r. JA 

itinrrMT, stops? . . .£1959 

ROWENTA CE3W -Saline- 
Stsaniosy&rjstw 
■fe^»'sJolaK u 

AftTcae^toT' . . . £49.99 

KENWOOD JE5»T'.'rec>5arsr 
Z 506M fXe Xintux M 

wcStacotearqiuj . £40.99 
HINARI 60*51 >ntwtJSa 3rat'^t-'j 

Aiijraeah treat, pmes aa 

anJteteaJpaKraneii £9959' 


PERSON AL : CJUff 


REVLON 9CCS *15 Sf.fe Ha; jw 

jieffl'ScadsElirgs jf 

Orytt tana £|S 


PHILIPS HCEXQ 6 

AUmUsisSinM HDUQB* 

3r4iv1fcw»3'rwfc Al 

Ung to hmw. h-FtoeC&as £4*159 



TffALffiMrSumawFn 
Ga*tr^ tr *sti atysube 

SScS . £1959 

MOUNTAIN BREEZE *CWM 

ReOuca- Jr terwratue usnj 
r.ArsjftttfjB ' A4 

itex-eansnoIBiui . ££f59 


TELEVISIONS 



OVER 00 IN STORE 


AKAJ wTui" W rmefe i ja 
C crw Tii; <cm rcteeri £14959 

GOODMANS UC-K'ltoiste 

OTl^TVTi'CTi vast* sew JQA 

&a ■? ar&arc £10959 

TOSHIBA m»T3 

u-FaawTV 400 

Stff'.iaBeKJWn. . £10959 

FERGUSON Trcfl 

IZRenutetarclTV 

AAA 

oviK-mm C2U959 

SHARP 516 J 15 
2 " t ijsm K 

tTCT. ■■Stfe 5.TM 

SV33B-Z99* . 


SHARP hcsjj 

a-r*GW3(warj aaa 

«a*? soiflvFaaw £49959 
nS0NYKV25t; 

w 2-NCtt1S»p>r/ p JA 

:i3rw4iiSCf-fi £04959 

BUYKM KTI HMM USSR 

mb swim ym nutna n ausaj 

PANASONIC TCiAOiDF 2S" P.' 
StoetlfSJBlDdbf AAA 
Pt-bjx Surnnd 3flu*J £09959 

•TOUCH® BUYRMW 1* HMKB UTOtt 


23^-03- TVs 


DECCACOLOUR Kffasc 

E'WUSftBirn AAA 

re^r js«b soanFaswa £49959 

Burn mi mm urott 


SONY YV3F1 W fJCAM JAA 
StOToT’iGcm .YsWfrww £49959 

BUYMMWimm urott 

ZMBSNBmmO] 

HlftMRBWIKBU 

SONY 2fTV 

6acnv«tM!ae0;lt*i) OAA 

ft>lojr. 'airara 3w*l £09959 

Knucast but mm my n mara UTOtt 
inesanKinn 

Knnm&EJUMUsia 


TV/VIDEO 

COMBI5 


H GOODMANS ?.•: mod 


"<■ T/.'ViW UPt} 
.UsruTsWtrcan 


vorno* 

Aunto*’* Hsue 399 H £28059 

BOYNCM W uetWIS UTOtt 
puss na amr YBxa ns 1 l 

SAMSUNG mF3»o: 

w Tftjea r.-.ltin Gsmj a ja 

lWri««r'JWVUr?tiei £44959 

IIR KM MIKWIHB UTOtt 



GOODMANS «7W0 .‘kitt Ftw 
*rti*feroniriruir Jjq 

wa^RTfU CT1959 

r\ GOODMANS iPZ»> wnetY 
Wmbcnh-' uMfl-, 

LOT lift. m-swli»39 £14959 

SAMSUNG swk nee* 

. d6959 

■ AKA! ,SL4L jqa 

^’Abate^.tjrgujy. £10959 

H PANASONIC vraxx aaa 
V r*£f4&.'v.Lcngcb) .£24959 


WCAM STEREG VIDEOS 


n GOODMANS Wi 

tflUOSM 

SSES?* £22959 

AIWA HV-PGKC' NEW A J A 
Sim VOyidje* -.Lot toy £4 1 959 

BUYKM KYI mm UTOtt 

TOSHIBA vTM iiicam nine* 
SwroLonebt „«0„ 

v-ikcw*"* ti^iou i33??5 £40959 

MY KMmtWMS urott 
FUBFie SWIM (BED U 

SONY sura s»K n aa 
L ngrtri'AKds." 1 . . £49959 

UYHMMYimiHB urott 
REiranK HBMJ1 nEIHIKB U 



HIM r-wCeCT 

cwi»i*BoiiaiKiw«is,, 
u Utx *J •‘Vai£t3imiueaaa9*i«i>dnn4 

S* 01 '*"*** «»•■* oetiMFw a 

taa Kite <wroicn (Vow n« tc m*» kw di css? ukujuym i 


MOST STORES OPEN SUNDAY & UNTIL 8PM WEEKDAYS 
RING FREE ON 0500 425 425 FOR LOCAL STORE INFORMATION 



n GOODMANS ar feast IV 

WjgnnwdBOTm 20237 tlBlH 
VUedptst" iMB).VP23fiO .. ,ri59jr 

RUMGE £349 

but km Mrimmn urott 
mmaiwmBBBMiHHum 


HOME CINEMA 


fl GOODMANS 

W^-MWMSKwiP/ ■ 

screen. 55KS . .(449* 

MOW Stereo Wteo 

Wfeopln-'.mBOOD .. . (249* 

HMK Qnama 5ound Kj| nlti 
5speat«s.DPLB05 . . . (199* 

MOKE {749 

BUY RMNHIICNTK! UTOtt 

min wren sms romup or 

SONY 28* Horn Cnm TV 
68oii «6bfl aaeervDoby FttHo^: 
SuitudSam KV25F3 .... (099* 

MOW Stereo Vdeo 

4 nab SUE 720 .. .. (399* 

MCMGE . d179 

BUYMMMYHKMRtUTOtt 
imk non m tuenBie iui« 



GOODMANS DHm> jaa 
5 Spates and CjUes . £19959 
oNurcMugwHEHrov 

BUT jwr NCMI JTHYEO TV OR VMO 

S(M<YDPiveioov.iuis aja _ 
SDetes and un SubHOfer £4*1959 
wy km nar tz mnw uuBRtT 

FSB SWIM na tUJSSl HE JR Hlfl U 



■ PACE Rma. i25 <diannets 
M?wftr«ti®K aa a 
« 3ii ds* ram* FK? 93.. £99,99 

n RACE MSSlOa 2 S 0 ctwnat 

WfiwudiJij JAA__ 

Skn t»£1«5R .£14959 



SAMSUNG 'JHT: fsnn jja 
tEiawi*»M'«riA» . . £44959 
BUrmWIMMIK UTOtt 

JVC ijRwnB:w«c 

leiwyntalwti JAA 

Pnj?aTTneA£ . . £49959 

BUY KM MT I HUM UTOtt 

SONY TOSS n-0 Foroi 

ttflsw&lswrt AAA 

jca*j«.wi. . . £39959 

Mr km w is mm urott 

PuaMEMHUBM 



BBC f<Si i tOAuij fdpts j 
ta(Yxs'.dttai*Tjwie . £459 

JVC ElcOiJ Vte.i Tjprt m 

litem J reconJrg »rre £159 

COMET £IW i tOVidfii tfffl 
vifctltepitacffi jj 

jjtemd'Hrlnjtims £1359 

ONE FOR ALL 5 Roto? Gaft* 

0w3te5 5 hone eeewrrai 1 AA 
craajdt. Ion i ran* centrj £2959 

AIWA 'MSI Cries inmitMa 

HqJicndereiHBi^sratitf ja 

iW^VtEttWeWOTg £4959 



CD RAO W: CASSETTES 


BUSHsfCWiBue m 
16 Bsi cn^atwabtOi cbyer £0959 

PHILIPS AZSE? 2Ctra* 
ppyarwnablfCEtpB'jw 

JVC RC 0 W 2 C Rerwta contra. 

6 wati ccwa atai 

PANASONIC FMjnr 
40 leac F!US HWM output . . £14959 


GOODMANS WS1V5 touciB* 

BMW UV tuw. n-*w rffl ®£5959 

AIWA LOCtco CO Mod (tOBY 

6 kJR RMS tn& ttOl JIM 

h-tfcwCTCSM . . .. £12959 

R SONY FVC2U2C0MOD 
-TjurtBiRMS JAA 

TCUZUt £19959 

nusmswauru 


VBfTURERccmocDura , 
%ntjteam:4. . .. fi 

SANYO DCF'fflcC'Mm a 

JJ ralts tfttS hw Qufcui j, 
»vstaeE2S3J 


3DacUeplarCGUn ,«00 a« 
Ft vMh t?JS pom CXQi4 .£29959 

BUY K» nr 1 mm urott 

KENWOOD X&500 
JOstHUWuyCOMn ■ 8 M| m 
TO wBr ffcS paw iMpu -. £42959 
buy mki am urott 

SONY tecncn 
SDscMApWCDtti 
100 «Gs RMS ponor output ITtw* 
BunarwimHunt 

nasnREUiwBU 


Hi-Fi WITH TURNTABLE 


GOODMANS moss 

3 DteC WKpBy CO MU . 

Hanae artrt 

Bn-sroroCTTOSB .. . , 

H AIWAZKSX) 

5 Osc MAptar CO Mdl 
45mBfWSpww(Mput 
rvmrera939. .. . 

Mr mm Nun 

AIWA3M2700 
SCKcMtrawCDIM 
aa vara fmspmq cun 

kKUnr4S» 

BUYKNYRDTII 


PRO-LOGIC HI-FI 


R AIWA awoo 5 ife U*r*Tj 
COMaPNHP^c 
100 mob RMS trait 

pmeroutpit .. . . . £04959 

nwnwnBB< m anom 


GAMES MACHINES 


OVBI 40 SOFTWARE THUS 
TO CHOOSE FROM IN STORE 


NINTENDO 64 
The I4W PsmoM G*nes Mjchre 
nlvittatlRMpinsa .440 „ 
Urtquehanlcaittte. . £14951 
nmcMH- UHKSBramz 

SEGA SATURN 

(to 2 1® tea Canes, vttaddwde 
Soaur grant Sega FMy MOKE 

pncai2443r. £10957 

KUDBrnruTOiiMB 

SONY PLAYSTATION 

AJuaSuxa Jid - BCWGE 

Ktay Ibca flwUoi 

SejM*selrgpw£2i*V7 £10957 

MCUBeiTOrMroGNB 



MULTIMEDIA PC* 


MITAC Pitteacr* P«3 tm !5Ht 
Fentun prossaria* EDO RAM 
1 2ft lag d* AMt/S ipesd ® ROM 
e»&T6N3D»inlcaii 
1 U) «**o Wirif imNY .000 
kdefcmaapcre. £99959 
nmwinaaniEdFinm 

FUJITSU PlijF. tm I33»i' Pater 
UKHsur.iM H» RM4-1 rGt tent (Wl 
sen) x ROM (VwtVaS taunnOem 

mntcxd rrm» 

immemgnrmmrm* 
w*nM um Btmm cam rona 
■ewurMur 

IBM Plii&.IEM6i35Pfi16A+ 
pwcessw. - 1 Eft EC RAUJWtt actie 
wnwv^ tft teru ** teifl tpwd CD 
TOM Urw. 3D sJtwrt vuund JJIW 

irwartBi £119959 

1 HMM KIBBYWI VRMM 

FUJITSU M.TKJF16CK tbj tee»t 
Ftstun urjcKKi am IMt™ Kdrntajy 
taib EG RMK 5ft terl du 4w 
16 seed CC RCf^ l*t« 

JO cpBphcs aco JeaYDi wnti J jaa 
MIWATJ- nrato . £149959 
b mrwinBiesTfiisimmi 


CANON ftfraJOtaji BtUqn 
i7D( Jd4> print cmKv . 
ijpto?: pages pe iYBi*a 
Wiugo te«to)ita ' RIUIXM 
kicuks mgeedwig jaa 

Mflwra ti-wi Eiridiw . .£14959 

EPSON St\«c, -SI) G*u !■*£ 

?S3 iTOO dp impute 
lb to - n*f3 pa imris 
ABvamtDuatVk 

z * n %ZT™**. (2295. 








W* OVER 55 IN STORE | 


BINATONE CiiMut hi 
I-PK eWechOT a 

5ececvCu)Crvi3iiv9iiones £959 

JKiMUKiUiMraro 

SOUTHWESTERN BBLLFrTW. 

Ca*ss Wectena ja 

taFrajntacav.gniertOTs .£4959 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL FF69Q 

CMteKUatensvart 
‘rimarqMidn m 

CaBccuto/Waromtaitv £/959 

BT FiAestyte lBBCo*saT*pt*te 
wifi CgHAnsr-rang Xtachne 
A(W up to 3 eiiar J 
6T antes lartfcee; JJA 

taa93?«wi £14959 

MBaeMIMEBJI 

SHARP UCTFaiMjctina HUOfit* 

AUanttctjrratOTsadch JAA 
15 nwnaies, titatw E?ia<n 


1 _Ne >JT «nw | tal> jb 6tooim» n»a»?aMiaai MraaeinsBwni'nUiiAvnauiBiaiiiEniMu K AM bJaru<n«aHr,Cir 
’- ,PO ? “ Pfj 1 . !*> « YBwBi-IMiltaAWJttilranpa.TAW 1 

»■ ! ewamyiBMXmai.'Cn.e.po. itr nmtrr VamrcJtoWctee Jhnnm^aMt itumuMNiMri'»inMKiBi(*M«aY«ink 

M * f 01 MTpf tit b , Itaic mtBifjjr n n±xm JW pnauiMHj.BnorininJaMPiitantiCjiKmieii anon <TMu3iapiBi,iutKCII& anno isai: mean MscnnnstvWEJot on Otlis 
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“We already have very good 
• bookstores established here, as 
well as a bookbinders and print- 
ers. The large former 'mer- 
chants’ houses are ideal for 
redevelopmenL 
“It's particularly, apt that 
Wigtown should have book 
town status because it is here 
that Bishop Minian brought 
the first form of written lan- 
guage in Greek, Latin and He- 
brew, in 397 AD. 

“Our motto is ‘let Wigtown 
flourish’ which is now what 
we intend to happen." be 
added. 

Tony Seaton, head of Strath- 
clyde University’s Tourism Re- 
search Unit, winch launched the 
initiative, said Wigtown showed 
the greatest potential for success 
among the six contenders. 

He added: “The rate at which 
international book towns are 
now developing - three estab- 
lished in Belgium, Finland and 
Denmark in the last two years 
- means making the success of 
Wigtown a high priority. “ 
Financing for Lhe project has 
yet to be finalised but it is ex- 
pected to be a mix of public and 
private investment. 

Eddie Brogan, head of 


ence elsewhere had shofajgt 
book town status couldX 
potential economic btroS 
but that the title alone w»nofc 
enough. • 

He added: “Substantial-and 
ongoing effort is needed 'to 
create and sustain a successful 
book town. We believe Wigtown 
has what it takes to achieve this 
and wish it every success with 
this important venture. It could 
provide a major tourism boost 
not only for Wigtown but also 
Dumfries and Galloway, and for 
Scotland as a whole.” 

Ti is estimated that Scot- 
land's book town, sited in tbe 
north-east comer of '.the 
Machars peninsula could attract 
at least 50,000 people a year. 
Hay-on-Wye now attracts 

500.000 visitors, while Redo, a 
book town in Belgium brings in. 

300.000 annually. 

Sandy Dear of the Scottish 
Tourist board said: “It will 
broaden Scotland's appeal as a 
visitor destination and help en- 
courage more people to coirie 
here, not just In the peak sum- ' 
mer months but throughout 
the year." 







Dobson 
talks 
tough 
on pay 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


The Government's fight to keep 
public spending under control 
began in earnest yesterday 
when the new Secretary of 
State for Health warned docLors 
and nurses that the Government 
would be “very tough" on pay. 

As Frank Dobson made clear 
that the Labour government 
should not be regarded as a soft 
touch, unions in the private sec- 
tor began to flex their 
industrial muscles. 

Leaders of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union 
(TGWU) called a ballot on a pay 
strike among 8500 British Air- 
ways cabin crew, and lhe Amal- 
gamated Engineering and 
Electrical Union announced a 
vole on industrial action over the 
withdrawal of union bargaining 
rights at United Utilities. 

Elsewhere, Bill Moms, general 
secretary of the TGWU, indi- 
cated considerable misgivings 
over the passible appointment of 
Peter Jarvis, Whitbread chief 
executive, as chairman of the 
Low Pay Commission to advise 
the Government on a national 
minimum wage. Without naming 
Mr Jarvis. Mr Morris said the 
Government should avoid 
“putting Dracuia in charge of a 
blood bank". Mr Jarvis is known 
to favour a minimum struck at 
about 80p less than the £4-an- 
hour sought by Mr Morris. There 
are indications that the TGWU 
leader’s fears may not be fulfilled 
and that plans to give Mr Jarvis 
the job has not met with the ap- 
proval of the Prime Minister. 

Potentially the most explosive 
industrial relations problem for 
the Government, however, con- 
cerns the public sector, espe- 
cially the health service. 

Yesterday, Mr Dobson sent 
out a hardline message on pay 
adopting the “lough guy” role 
given to him by Tony Blair. It 
is understood that Mr Dobson 
was made Health Secretary be- 
cause Tony Blair thought Chris 
Smith, who had been Labour’s 
health spokesman, might not be 
tough enough on spending. 

Mr Dobson insisted there- 


was a “good mood” in the NHS 
in anticipation of the reforms 
planned by the Government In 
a statement which provoked wry 
responses from health workers’ 
leaders, he told the BBC that he 
did not expect staff to be press- 
ing for “huge" salary increases. 

"There is no secret we will be 
tough on public sector pay. 
We’ve said it for the lart four or 
five years. We will have to have 
itfugh negotiations. Very large 
numbers of people in the health 
service, will obviously btr con- 
cerned about their pay, but will 
be satisfied, at least to some ex- 
tent, with the knowledge that 
the health service is going to be' 
run in the way it used to be, of- 
fering the best care for every- 
body," he said. 

He reiterated Labour s pol- 
icy of scrapping the internal 
market in the NHS and saving 
£100m by cutting red tape. No 
longer would one group of GP6. 
be enjoying greater privileges 
than any other, he said. 

The first big test of goodwill 
will come next week at the an- 
nual conference of the Royal 
CoDegq of Nursing iri Harrogate. 
Tom Bolger, assistant saaeraT 
secretary of the RCN, said there 
was considerable ‘concern about . 
the new government’s commit- 
mem to honour the award next 
year of the official pay review 
body for nurses. He said the 
Labour Party had criticised the 
previous Government for re- 
fusing to implement pay in- 
creases in full and hoped the 
new administration would not 
adopt the same policy. • - : • 

In a notably moderate' re- 
sponse to the Health Secretary's 
strictures, Rodney Bickeistane, 
leader of Unison, the public ser- 
vice union, said he hoped a bet- 
ter way forward could be found ■ 
in future. His members de- 
served a “reasonable reward 
for their contribution to society. 

Sandy Macara. chairman of 
the British Medical Association 
Conned declared: “l would re- 
gret it if Mr Dobson mistakes 
our wish to assist him in- dfS" 
mantling the internal market for 
acquiescence on the pay sih»- 
tion which he has inherited. 
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Trolleybuses’ highwire act set to return 



Back to the futile: An artist’s 


mik>«»*on of howtroMey buses wfl look on the streets of Uetpooln the new mBennium. Top r#it The way they i 


Rawteep Ramesfa 

Transport Correspondent 

Trolleybuses, the guided electric 
vehicles of yesteryear, are to return 
to British streets in the new millen- 
nium. Liverpool will be the first city 
to install a network of electrified 
routes, which transport planners 
have recently returned to after suc- 
cessful schemes in Germany 
reduced pollution levels. 

Merseyuavel, the region's pas- 
senger transport authority, opted for 
a system of guided electric buses to 
serve busy routes into the city cen- 
tre. Councillors chose the troDey bus 

terns - which bavTbeen successful 
in Manchester, but costly, and inef- 
fective in Sheffield. 

Planners in the dtybeHeve the new 
network is necessary because in- 
creasing congestion will make tradi- 
tional bus journeys too long and that 
the new guided routes will offer 
more direct journeys to areas at pre- 
sent badly served by public transport. 

The Merseyside Rapid Transit 
Project mil be segregated from traf- 
fic for “the majorin' of its rente”, so 
journey times will" be much faster 
than at present by bus allowing, so 
the authority claims, a “speedy trip'’. 

The first 'line, costing £50ro, wOl 



run in 2001 for nearly nine miles from 
the Albert Dock to Prescoi on the 
eastern edge of the city. Passengers 
will be able to catch the electrically- 
powered single-decker bus which 
takes current from, an overhead wire. 

The buses will be guided by a wire 
buried in the road, but the driver will 
be able to override the automatic 
control in the event of an emergency. 


Trolleybuses, of course, , have no 
exhaust. The advantage is that the 
mechanics are relatively simple and 
wearing parts few. Hie disadvantage 
would be the network of overhead 
power cables they require. 

The project will be overseen for 
Meiseytravel by Professor Simon 
Lee, of Liverpool Hope University 
College, who said; “What we are 
proposing is set to improve not only 
the way people can travel in Mersey- 
side but the perception of the area 
as a cultural centre with a positive 
vision of the future." 

Other dries have considered the 
return of trolleybuses. London 
Transport chiefs have k»tg viewed the 
vehicles, last seen in the capital 35 
years ago, as an efficient and envi- 
ronment-friendly way to beat traffic 
congestion. Despite a number of rad- 
ical proposals issued by LT directors 
for nine areas not currently served 
well by rail, the plans were scuppered 
by a lack of government funding. 

Although Liverpool’s system will 
be under public-sector supervision, 
it will be built and maintained by a 
private-sector consortium consisting 
of a subsidiary of bus group Cowie 
and part of Alcatel Alslhom. Cash 
will be raised by local authority bor- 
rowing, European Union grants and 
private sector investment. 


Uncle guilty 
of murdering 
four children 


in fire 

Steve Boggan 


A Freemason who murdered 
four of his nieces and nephews 
in an arson attack after being 
abandoned by his wife was 
jailed for life yesterday. 

Fred Heyworth, 59, shook vis- 
ibly as a jury at Winchester 
Crown Court found him guilty 
of deliberately pouring petrol 
through the letterbox of the chfl- 
dren’s home and setting fire to 
it because his estranged wife was 
staying there. ‘ 

“What evil brainstorm 
prompted you to act as you did 
we shall neveftknnw/’ the judge, 
Mis Justice Steel, said. "Tins is 
a tragedy that will remain with 
you and with others for a very 
long time. The consequences 
of your act will Hve with you 
forever.” • 

The court was told that Hey - 
worth, of Southampton, Hamp- 
shire, had been depressed and 
angry after his wife, Janette, 22 
years his junior, had left hnn and 
moved in with her raster, Bev- 
erley Good, and Beverley's hus- 
band, Mekyn- 

Last May, days after de- 
scribing the Good family as 
“scum”, Heyworth -cycled to 
their home in Sholing, 
Southampton, carrying a can of 
petrol which he poured through 
the letter box. He set fire to it 
and in the subsequent blaze, Tbr- 
ry Good, 12. AKson, 10, Nicbda, 

8; and Patrick, 6. perished. 

TTie jury of eight men and 
three women found him guilty 
of their murder and of the at- 
tempted murder of Mr and 
Mrs Good and another 
daughter, Kelly, 15, who was 


attack 

badly burned. Most in the 
house were sleeping at the 
time of the attack, but Kelly 
and Mrs Good were on the 
stairs when the hall became 
engulfed in a fireball. 

The court was told that Hey- 
worth had become obsessed af- 
ter Janette’s departure. On the 
night of the attack, he had at- 
tended a Mason ic function at 
which his wife was working be- 
hind the bar. Later, when a card 
went round for guests to sign he 
wrote: “Red Heyworth, single.” 

He later admitted to detec- 
tives that he lit the fire, although 
Jhe claimed he could remember 
only going home to bed. 

Firefighters, initially beaten 
back by tile ferocity of the Maze, 
found the bodies of the four chil- 
dren in a back bedroom. The 
judge said the only comfort was 
that post-mortem examinations 
showed they had been killed by 
fumes rather than flames. 

Neighbours had to prevent 
the distraught parents from 
trying to get back in the house 
as Beverley screamed for her 
children. She told police: “The 
children did not appear, I knew 
they weren’t commg out I have 
not got any enemies. I do not 
know who would want to hurt 
me and I knew try children have 
never hurt anyone.” 

In a statement, Mr and Mis 
Good and their daughters Kel- 
ly and Andrea said: “We are 
pleased that justice has been 
done. However, no punishment 
wifl ever be sufficient for the 
crime that has been committed. 
No sentence imposed would 
ever compensate or end the loss 
and suffering felt by us alL” 


Barclays have a question 
for anyone thinkin g 
about savin g . Why are 

you botherin g? No really, why 

are you doing it? A new car? That dream holiday? 
School fees for the nippers? Or because your 
Dad once said a penny saved is a penny earned? 

Don’t worry if you don’t have an answer. Nor do a large 
number of our customers. (And they’ve trusted us with nearly 
£20 billion of their money* which is a very large number indeed.) 

There’s no law that says you have to know what you’re saving for before you 


Lecturers call 
for strikes over 
redundancies 


Lucy Ward - 

Ed ucation Correspondent 

University lecturers yesterday 
raised the spectre of campus 

. ■ " . mv\_ 


- Nottingham University has 
prompted outrage among its 
academic staff by compelling 
lecturers to submit research 
plans in order to select 50 can- 
didates for redundancy. 


irgency motion pas- 

Association of CJni- 

ichers at its annual 

• in Scarborough yes- 

led for protests in- 
like ballots in the 

ostitutions. 

rs accused their cro- 
ssing a recent assess- 

niversities’ research 

!ce as a cover for job 

ch, in reality, were 



iceuuis wwd USing 
to Assessment Ex- 
staff 

irch performers and 
tern for redundancy 
rement, the union 


student is £329 per year 
than in England, the Universi- 
ty of Wales in Swansea has also 

met fierce opposition overpixv 

posals to axe 50 academic posts. 

The AUT yesterday claimed 
that reducing staff on the basis 
of alleged poor research per- 
Jfonnance amounted to a “gen- 
eralised witch hunt against 
academics". 

It called, on vice-chancellors 
' to delay staff reviews until the 
publication of a report on the 
fature ofhjgher education Sr 
Ron Dealing's committee of in- 
quiry. The report, due in July, 

is expected to set out a blueprint 
i, *■ mrhintnrr 


K. universities - /u 
expected to be op- 
iefidt by the end 

-suggest thesec- 
_ _ .—lo Tint 


. . i some ro- 
tations contoffl- 

; of redundancies. 


a possible ’recommendation ol 
tuition fees. . 

Nottingham University said 
it had offered to delay i is re- 
dundancy programme, but the 
AUT had declined to discuss the 
issue. The Dearing report was 
about the future size and shape 
ofhigher education rather than 
solving an imm ediate restruc- 
turing problem, it said. 


start saving. A love of money is fine as far as we’re concerned. Which is why 

our One Year Fixed Rate TESSA appeals to so many of you. (Well it can’t 

be the name.) It’s a devilishly clever yet fiendishly simple scheme that works 

like this: to start with, you need £3,000, either from a maturing TESSA 

or a new investment. Over five years, you can invest up to a total of £9,000.* 
Now here’s the clever bit: for one year, the interest is feed at a solid 6.25%p.a. After that, a variable 
rate applies. So at the end of five years, you’ve either made a nice little profit, or an even bigger nice little 


profit. And it’s all utterly, completely, joyously tax-free? You can see why some people get addicted to 
these schemes. So never mind that you don’t want a new car, never go on holiday, haven’t any kids and 
your Dad was a spendthrift. Do it for the money. Give us a call, absolutely 

k*. 

free, on 0800 400 100 for more details of our full range of savings plans. 
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autowashers 

£140 TRADE-IN 



Currys 



UP 

TO£ 




TRADE-IN 

ON A RANGE OF 


ZANUSSI 

1000 Spin Auto washer 

■ Variable wash time. 

■ Economy wash. 

■ Half load button. 

Model FL1085. Price Exduding Trade-In £479.99. 


ZANUSSI 


1200 Spin 'Jetsystem RSi' 
Autowasher 

■ Rinse sensor. 

■ Variable spin speed. 

■ Economy wash. 

Model FJ1296. 

Price Exduding 
Trade-in £589.99. 

TRADE-IN PRICE 


TRADE-IN PRICE 




499 


199 


ZAN USS1 1000 Spin Amowathar 

■ Half load. ■MHHUD&wnncE 

■ Economy option. 

Model FL15S2. 

Price Erduding 
Trade-in £489.59. BUT HOW mrn MONTHS UOBt 



w 



LAUNDRY & REFRIGERATION 




ZANUSS1 1200 Spm Autowuhar 
variable spin speed. ■■■■■ TWUK4N PWCE 
Model FT. 1282- KflTll 1JR 
Price Exduding f/llMflfl 

Trade-in £519.99- P™ trt I WJJ 
BUY NOW PAY 10 MONTHS LATER 


WASHER DRYERS 

£50 TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI 

. 1000 Spin 

\ Washer Dryer 

■ Economy wash. 

■ Wash 'n' dry option. 

■ Half load button. 

■ 27 programme 
combinations. 

Model WDT1085. 

Price Exduding 
Trade-in £549.99. 

TRADE-IN PRICE 




ZANUSSI 

1200 Spin 
'Jetsystem' 
Washer Dryer 

■ Variable spin speed. 

■ Wash 'n' dry 
option. 

■ Super economy 
button. 

Model WDJ1294. 

Price Excluding 
Trade-in £679.99. 

BUY NOW PAY 
12 MONTHS LATER 


TRADE-IN PRICE 




Find a lower price for t he 
same product and offer, 
complete, new, boxed and 
in stock in a local shop 
within 7 days of purchase 
and we'll match it. 

WE’LL NEVER 
BE BEATEN 


TUMBLE DRYERS 

£110 TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI 

11 lb Tumble Dryer 

■ 2 heat settings. 

■ 3 venting positions. 

■ Automatic cool down. 
Model TD514. 

Price Exduding 
Trade-in £219.99. 


SAILINGS 

_ WITH 

When you buy any cooker or 
refrigeration product over £360 

Marinin 72 hour return trip from 1« May - 
30th November 1997. Subfea to a-n0teb.Bty 
Applicants must be 18 or over- 
Purchases must ba made by 3l*t May 1997. 

Aik In-OOff for full tKtta&i. 


CHANNEL CROSSING TO 

FRANCE FORCAR+4 

PEOPLE ON SELECTED 



TRADE-IN PRICE 





L \ v 14 -vj. v «*• ; : 


ZANUSS1 1 

a Reverse action. 

■ Includes vent Ut 
Model TDS24. 

Was £269.99. 

BUY NOW PAY 6 M 

fb TLmtbfo Dryer 


l 239 j 9 

ONIHSLAIER 

ZANUSS1 1 

Reverse tumble 
action. 

Model TC470. 

Price Excluding 
Trade-in £40939. BUT 

lb CoddensCT Dryer 


£299^9 

HOW PAT 6 MONTHS LATH 1 


f20 

TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI llftcondcnser Dryer 
m 3 heat settings. HipNTW)Mi pwci 
■ Raver* action. 1)4 ll RAA 
Model TC480. Evl’J r nn 

Plica Exdudng NMIBI IwwtlJa 

Trade-In £459.99. NIT MM Htf 10 HORTU LAlHt 


DISHWASHERS 

SAVE™ filOO 


ZANUSSI 

Full Size 
Dishwasher 

■ Unique 'multi-rack* 

baskets. ^ 

■ Quickwash cycle. {",• . 

Model DW907. Va" 
Price Excluding Y ■ ’• 

Trade-in £429.99. \ * 





ZANUSSI Full Sea 'Aquasave' Dishwasher 
Unique 'multi- cutm ma 

rack' baskets. 

■ 6 programmes. 

Model DW917. 

Was £499.99. BUT NOB MT TO aWHJia UCBt 


nnti: 

i399j9 


ZAN USSI Fufl Size ‘Aquasavf Dbhwashar 

■ 9 programmes, TOADC-m PJOCE 

■ Ouick wash cycle. 

Model DW927. 

Pncc Eectudlng 

Trade-in £53999. NIT HOW MT 10 MOTHS LABI 


COOKERS 

£60 TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI 

50cm Slot-in Dual 
Fuel Cooker 

■ Single electric oven 
and gas hob. 

■ Therma-glow fan 
electric oven. 

■ Gas hob with 4 
burners in 3 sizes. 

■ Glass oven door. 

Model ZCM5000WH. 

Price Exduding Trade-in £439.99. 

LARGER STORES ONLY 

TRADE-IN PRICE 

f3 99.99 



ZAN USSI 60 em Storti Dual Fuel Qwkar 
Beane fan oven. WV ihad&« para 
Model 2CMS200W. ■frill Mil 
Price Excluding ImJ n/lOO 
Trade-w £589.95. BUT 

NOB m 12 MORTIS UOBt UUKBt ST0BB 0HDT 


FRIDGES 

£80 TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI 

5.0 cu.ft. Fridge 
■ Adjustable thermostat 
Reversible door. 
Coolcheck temperature 
guide. 

2 star icebox. 

Model ZFC5Q/2. 

Price Exduding 
Trade-in £239.99. 


TRADE-IN PRICE 

e 159 



£OU 

TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI S £ CU-ft. L arder Fridge 
Drinks dispenser. APM THAOtW nod 
Model ZFC5SL 
Price EnduAng 
Trade-In £279.99. 

BUY MOW PAY 6 MONTHS LATER 


nw «w mu 

*219.99 


ZANUSSI 8.1 cu.ft La rder Fridge 

Automatic defrost. MM TRadmk pnez 
Model 2FC84L 
Price Exduding 
Trade-in £339.99. 

BUY NOW PAY 6 MONTHS LATER 


nimw i iip ■ 

f319.99 


FRIDGE FREEZERS 

tS £180 TRADE-HM 



ZANUSSI 


9.3 cu.ft Frost Free 
Fridge Freeze 

Model ZFC47/52. 

Price Exduding 
Trade-in £559.99. 


PtCOK.ViNO ED BY GOOD HOUicKHr’.'HG 


ZANUSSI 8Jf cu.lt F ridge Freezer 
Model ZFC6U27. pHNI TOttWII I 

Price EsMdkigDadrki I 
£*1959. BUT ROW PAT 

w worths mra 1 

ZAN USSI 75 cu.lt SUebyJakUndw 

Counter Fridge FraeurOTBM TOADtW mCE 

■ 4£ cuJt fridge. [ 

■ Fan freeze fatifty.l 

Mbdtl ZK»MOSS.I>nc*| 

Eakrfng kidMi £«SS. WBMM )tf HDBDS UJ0 


TRADE-IN PRICE 


£ 


429 


199 


jKNitHn nw- 

£32959 


uwu t at pwwj: 

iilSsi 


£39985 


ZAN USSI 9JS cu.ft Fridge I 

■ Cod died: teaverxin ■■■■ TRADM PKE. 
gade ■VAadcspm 
Model ZFC56M& 

Price tttJixflrig 

Trade-in £519.99. wnf mm w t miib uoa 

ZANUSSI 1U odt FtastAce Mdga taaxec 

a 6.7 cu.fi fridge. OTWHWllMfiMimx 

■ Fan freeze f>diity.Kp7|| M AA - 
Model ZFC67/43. HI’l'J r/l 

Price Esiuftng BM ntMJM 

Trade-in ££79.99. BUY NOW MY 10 MONTHS U7EK 





ZANUSSI 

8.5 cu.ft Frost Free 
Fridge Freezer 

■ Coolcheck 
temperature guide. 

■ 6.3 cu.ft fridge. 

■ 2-2 cu.ft freezer. 

■ Reversible soft line 
doors. 

Model ZFC62/23- 
Price Excluding 
Trade-in £489.99. 

TRADE-IN PRICE 


3 KB 


FREEZERS 

£70 TRADE-IN 


■ 1 
• ■.■a . • • 



•, .» . 

*.•*: pv % •. ri 

^ 'j 


£/U 

TRADE-IN 


ZANUSSI 

4.3 cu.ft 
Upright Freezer 

■ Adjustable thermostat 

■ Fast freeze facility. 

■ Reversible door. 

■ CFC free. 

Model ZVC45. 

Price Excluding 
Trade-in £299.99. 


TRADE-IN PRICE 


■BBwei npq 

£19939 


ZANUSSI 1.7 cu.ft Tablatop Fraeaer 
■ Fast frccce section. 

a Revenible floor, hm 7HAOE4H msce 
M odd2VC'7. 

Price Eychjding 
TYadfHn C239.99. 

ZAN USSI 9.7 coft C hest Fremer 
Lockable lid m TBAorai «oa 
Storage guide. 

Modol ZAC97. 

Pnre EjrJudmg 
Trade-in £36999 BUY NOW mi MONIKS LflJER 


£ 229.99 

ZANUSSI lUnriiOiestFrMtR 

a Lockable fid BBBnuDCfi phice 

a Fast freew! faoltty.BWj ■ NAA 
Model ZAC164. K£iL| r VfHiiQ 
Price E/dudlng BSS3 u/i/Vi 99 
Trade-In £449 99 BUT HOW PUT 6 MONTHS UDER 



♦ EXAMPLE OF 
INTEREST 
FREE OPnON 
ON SELECTED 
PRODUCTS 


■BRITAIN'S BIGGEST 
ELECTRICAL STORES 


HOW IT WORKS 


Account b Intense free ff 


accon&ig 


.5aeour 


fuB before for wftli) 
if 12th monthly 

_ the period stated with the 
■How It Works' shom ar d 


far derth. Cwmote based on Cash Wca of f«59^. 


EITHER 12 
MONTHS 
INTEREST 
FREE 
OPTIOM 


U monthly payments 
of £13.53. Baiawe of 
£237^4 before (or whh} 
the 12th monthly 
. Total an 


20% deposit of 
£59.99. 48 monthly 


of 


repayment. Total amount 
payable iwy t APR 0%. 1 


^3^ 

Total amount 
payable EM9A3. 


AH Sli P erstor ^ s offer easy parking, late night shopping and Sunday opening^^g 0181-200 0200 for details of 
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international 


Israelis launch airstrikes after three die in Lebanon 


aSSgss 


Thu para troop reconnais- 
sance patrol was caught by sur- 
prise by the guerrillas, wbo 
opened fire at point blank range 
with machine guns and rocket 
propelled grenades near the vil- 
lage of Kiliyah less than two 
miles from the Israeli head- 
quarters at Marjayoun. Israel 
said two guerrillas were killed. 
The clash brings to nine the 
number of Israeli troops killed 
in Lebanon this year and the 
number of wounded to 35. The 


losses are not heavy, but they 
show that Hizbollah continues 
to be the most effective guer- 
rilla force Israel has ever laced. 

Although the fighting start- 
ed in reaction to an Israeli op- 
eration, it took place as the 
Shiah Muslim community in 
Lebanon, firm which HrzhoDah 
draws its support, celebrated the 
death in battle of Hussein, the 
grandson of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed, in 680 AD. 

Addressing a crowd of 75,000 


people in Beirut, Sheikh Has- 
san Nasrallah, the Hizbollah 
leader, said: “Any peace process 
that does not bring all of Pales- 
tine hack to die Palestinians, all 
of the Golan Heights and all of 
south Lebanon, is an unfair 
peace process and a false one.” 

The government of Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli prime 
minister, has continued the pol- 
icy in Lebanon of the previous 1 
Labour administration since it 
took office almost a year ago. 


A unilateral Israeli withdrawal 
from the nine-mile-deep zone 
it holds in south Lebanon was 
advocated by some Israeli 
politicians after 73 Israeli sol- 
diers were killed when two he- 
licopters crashed into each 
other on the way to Lebanon in 
February. A further 27 Israeli 
soldiers were killed io action in 
Lebanon last year. 

In the post senior officials, 
such as Dr Dare Gold, Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's foreign affairs advis- 


er, have advocated retaliating 
directly against Syrian posi- 
tions in Lebanon after a Hfrbol- 
lah attack. Bui Yitzhak 
Mordechai, the Defence Min- 
ister. and the army high com- 
mand, are waiy of further 
involvement in Lebanon. Last 
year the air and artillery bom- 
bardment of south Lebanon 
by Israel, known as Operation 
Grapes of Wtaih, killed 200 
Lebanese civilians, but failed to 
do any damage to Hizbollah. 


German fury 

as Waigel 
‘cooks books’ 

Bonn plunders federal gold to meet Emu criteria 


Imre Karacs 

Bonn 

The German government was 
accused of plunging the coun- 
, “y into “unparalleled financial 
chaos” yesterday, as MPs vent- 
ed their fury over Bonn's deci- 
sion to rob the nation's 
piggy-bank. 

Theo WaigeL. the Finance 
Minister, was summoned to an 
emergency meeting in Parlia- 
ment to explain his app allin g 
m iscalculation of public spend- 
ing and the unorthodox remedy 
he was proposing. 

Confronted with a hole of 
18bn German marks (£65bn) in 
the state coffers, Mr Waigel 
plans to raid the Bundesbank's 
gold reserves, using the pro- 
ceeds to cut the country's deficit 
to levels prescribed by the 
Maastricht treaty. 

“Wiigel has arrogantly ac- 
cused other European countries 
of manipulating their budgets to 
meet the Maastricht criteria,” 
said the Social Democrats’ fi- 
nance spokeswoman, Ingrid 
Matthaus-Maier. “Now he is* 
p ulling the same stunt.” 

Details of the plan, described 
by various opposition MPs as a 
“conjuring trick,” a “sleight of 
hand” and a “gimmick”, st3I re- 
mained hazy yesterday. 

. “You have not mentioned a 
single figure,”- Ms .Mattb&us- - 
Maier complained. 

Tree, the only number tit- ■■ 
tereff by Mr ^Mdgelin his own 
defence was 50, the hrnnber of 
years it took the central bank to 
accumulate its wealth. So care- 
ful is the Bundesbank with its 
hoard, that most of the bullion 
is kept to this day in Britain and 
the United States, out of reach 


of any potential invaders from 
the cast. 

“The financial stability of 
the Bundesbank will be safe- 
guarded." Mr Waigel vowed. 
Bui, under his orders, the cen- 
tral bankers must revise the pa- 
per value of their bullion, and 
hand over the paper profit thus 
accrued to the bankrupt slate. 

Somewhere along the line in 



Theo Waigel: ‘Arrogant’ 

£ You are now 
world champion 
of creative 
book-keeping!? 


this meandering journey, the fic- 
titious sums will turn into real 
money, massaging government 
statistics just enough to allow* 
Germany to slip into Economic 
and Monetary Union - Emu - 
through the back door. 

The Finance Minister de- 
serves to be pushed “out of a 
window for perpetrating such 
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accounting tricks,” said Oswald 
Metzger, a Green MR 

Gregor Gysi, leader of the 
East German post-communists, 
pul the manoeuvre in a differ- 
ent context: “When the GDR 
resorted to these methods, the 
end was nigh.” 

“You are now the world 
champion of creative book- 
keeping,” Joscbka Fischer, the 
Green leader, told Mr Waigel, 
adding that the German Fin- 
ance Minister should set up 
shop in Palermo. 

Outrage over Mr Waigel’s 
daylight robbery was by no 
means limited to the voices of 
tbe left. Apart from the faithfully 
pro-government Bild, which 
could not contain its admiration 
for the “Wbigel-Wunder” (\taig- 
el miracle), conservative com- 
mentators were horrified. 

Metaphors about Pandora's 
box, the Nibelung hoard, and 
other images flooded in as the 
press digested the implications. 1 
The Frankfurter Allgemeine \ 
lamented the sorry state of a 
country which has to take such 
“grotesque” measures to qual- 
ify for monetary union. Ger- 
many, “once one of the most 
advanced and modern indus- 
trialised nations, has to grab for 
the myth of a gold hoard,” the 
paper wrote. 

“This would be cooking the 
book?,” commented Wflhehn 
Hankel, a former senior eco- 
nomic advisor to the govern- 
ment 

“Any private company that 
manipulates its profit 
figures loses the confidence of 
the banks and its shares col- 
lapse. What the German gov- 
ernment is proposing is no 
different.” .. 

Through gjritted teeth, the 
Bundesbank has put out a terse 
statement, remarking on the 
gaping chasm in Mr Weigel's fig- 
ures but omitting to comment 
on what he was planning to 
shovel into it. But the gnomes 
of Frankfurt must be hurting. 

At one stroke, they have lost 
much of their independence, 
some of their loot, and, more 
importantly, their confidence in 
the future. 

The euro will come, but the 
new coins will be softer as a re- 
sult of the latest machinations, 
tainted with the Bundesbank’s 
stolen gold. Besmirched is also 
Germany’s dean reputation. 
Never again will she be able to 
lay down the rules for honest 
book-keeping in Europe. 



Rash-point: South Koreans fleeing during an anti-government rally In Seoul 
yesterday. Students have been rioting over the Hanbo scandal, in which the 
government is involved, and demanding President Kim's resignation Photograph: AP 


Kurd rebels flee as Turkish 

1 ■ • - 

jets bomb camps in north Iraq 


Osman Senkuf 

Reuter 

On the Iraqi-Turkish border — 
Turkish forces solidified their 
hold on northern Iraq yesterday, 
but reports from the region sug- 
gested their quarry - separatist 
rebel Kurds - may have large- 
ly slipped their grasp. 

Travellers aosang from Iraq 
said sounds of fighting at the start 
of the campaign against Kurdis- 
tan Workers party (PKK) fight- 
ers cm Wednesday had given way 
! to calm, amid tight security. . . 

Earlier, airforce, jets flew 
dozens of bombing runs from 
Turkish bases against suspect- 
ed camps of the PKK, which is 
waging a 12-year insurgency 
for autonomy or independence 
from TUikey. The incursion has 
been the biggest in two years, 
involving at least 10,000 troops. 

With the return of relative 
calm, travellers said trpops and 
peshmaga guerrillas from the 

main Iraqi Kirrriish militia were 
manning checkpoints in and 
around the Iraqi border town of 
Zakho. 

. Buck drivers crossing into 
Turkey said local people were 


angry that Massoud Barzani, 
head of Iraq's Kurdistan De- 
mocratic Party, was co-oper- 
ating with the Turks to root out 
PKK bases. 

“They have come again, with' 
Barzani 's support, but they will 
go home empty-handed," said 
one driver, summing up what he 
said was tbe mood of many 
Iraqis in the predominantly 
Kurdish north. 

Others reported a big Turk- 
ish troop presence along the 
border with Syria, to the west 
of Zakho, apparently to block 
any attempt by the PKK to 
move m reinforcements or to 
mount hit-and-run raids. 

There was a large number of 
soldiers between Zakho and the 
provincial capital Dohuk, and 
also around Sarsang, Ismailiye 
and Peshabur, the drivers said. 

The anti-Baghdad Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress told Reuters 
that their contacts in the region 
indicated most of the PKK 
rebels had fled south, well out 
of range of Turkish patrols. 

The mansion was carried out 
under a total “news black-out”, 
with reporters barred from the 
area and calls blocked from 





Erkaban: Aimy invited to help 

Iraqi Kurdish group fight PKK 

Turkey to satellite telephones 
inside Iraq. Independent con- 
firmation of casualty reports, as 
well as the frill scope of oper- 
ations, was impossible. 

However, in a sign of grow- 
ing confidence, the army re- 
opened the border, closed 
since just before tbe attack, to 
deliveries of food and other sup- 
plies under United Nations 
auspices. 'Baders with Iraqi 
passports were also permitted 
to pass. 

Military officials in Di- 
yarbakir, headquarters for the 


anti-PKK fight, had earlier re- 

§ orted heavy fighting in the 
inabt Valley, east of Zakho. 
The; said one member of 
Turkey’s Kurdish militia was 
killed and four were wounded 
in the clashes. State-paid village 
guards from the south-east 
often join the army on opera- 
tions in Iraq. 

The general staff said in a 
statement late on Thursday 
that S7 PKK rebels had been 
killed in Turkey’s border 
provinces of Sirnak and 
Hakkari as they fled the Turk- 
ish advance from positions 
inside Iraq- 

Prime Minister Necmettin 
Erbakan, an early advocate of 
a political solution to the PKK 
insurgency, said the army bad 
been invited to help the biggest 
Iraqi Kurdish group in its own 
fight with tbe PKK. The Iraqi 
Kurds have yet to confirm this. 

“One of the most important 
leaders in northern Iraq 
called upon our help while en- 
gaging in dashes with terrorist 
forces,” he said “Turkey is 
always respectful of Iraq's ter- 
ritorial integrity. This is a lim- 
ited operation." 




Dennis Ross, the US peace en- 
voy, has failed to break the stale- 
mate in relations between Israel 
and the Palestinians and was 
scheduled to return to Wish- 
inglon yesterday after a nine-day- 
long abortive shuttle mission in 
the Middle East. Thlks were 
broken off two months ago after 
Israel started building a Jewish 
settlement at Jabal ami Gneim. 
a hilltop in the West Bank and 
called Har Homa by Israel Yass- 
er Arafat, the Palestinian leader. 


rejected a proposal for a final 
meeting with Mr Ross, saying 
that he shewed pro-Israeli bias. 
■ (Reuter) — Israeli President 
Ezer Weizman has cut off con- 
tact with Mr Netanyahu over his 
attitude towards a peacemaking 
crisis with the Palestinians, an 
Israeli newspaper reported. 

"I have cut all contact with 
him. Bibi isn't ready to listen. 
He knows everything," YedSoih 
Ahronoih quoted Mr Wrizman 
as saying. 


Chirac claims wide 
support for China policy 

She weeks after refusing to co-sponsor a United Nations 
resolution on China's human rights record, the French 
president, Jacques Chirac, wound up two days in Peking 
last night Claiming that “most European countries” 
supported his policy of engagement rather than 
confrontation with Peking. 

Unlike his American counterpart. Mr Chirac also said he 
had “no worries” about the future of Hong Kong under 
Chinese rule. “We are turning a new page here, and I think 
we are turning it very well,” he added. 

Mr Chirac hailed yesterday’s Sino-French declaration on 
a new “global partnership” as the most important bilateral 
document signed between Paris and Peking since 1964. 
French businessmen travelling with the presidemsigned 
deals including a $1 Jbn contract for Airbus Industrie. Mr 
Chirac applauded their “spirit of conquest”. Teresa Poole 
- Peking 

Parties row over Albanian poll 

Albania's political parties were in bitter disagreement over 
the form of general elections due to be held next month, to 
tbe erasperation of the international mediator, Franz 
Vranitzky, who left the country after two days of talks 
warning that international aid for Albania might dry up if 
an accord was not reached soon. 

After Hying unsuccessfully to steamroll one electoral law 
through parliament earlier in the week. President Sail 
Berisha’s Democratic Party approved a more conciliatory 
second one last night. However, this text ignored the other 
parties' key demand to increase the number of seats 
oedded by proportional representation. 

President Berisha wants to hold the elections on 29 June, 
but that date is looking increasingly optimistic as the 
wrangling continues and the opposition threatens a mass 
boycott Andrew Gumbel 

Ukraine underworld killing 

The slate property privatisation chief on Ukraine's 
Crimean peninsula was gunned down in what authorities 
said appeared to be an underworld contract killin g 

Neighbours found Crimean State Property Rind director 
Alexei Golovizin lying in the corridor outside his apartment 
in Simferopol with three gunshot wounds. He died in 
hospital about 20 minutes later. AP - Simferopol 

$ 1.25m for legless burial 

A Florida jury awarded $1.25ra (£780,000) to the family of 
an amputee who was' buried without the legs she had 
entrusted to a funeral home for safekeeping years before 
her death. 

The six-woman jury agreed that the Menorah Gardens 
and Funeral Chapels should pay Sim in punitive damages 
and $250,000 in compensatory damages for losing Molly 
Cohen's legs. Ms Cohen's legs were amputated in 1986 
because of severe circulatory problems. In keeping with 
Orthodox Jewish tradition, she wanted to be buried whole. 
She asked the funeral home to arrange temporary burial of 
the legs, which were to be reburied with her when she died. 

Reuters - Fort Lauderdale 
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Hong Kong’s history men go for rewrite 


Former 
governor 
denies that 
he pushed 
China into 




Bay watch: Colonial police 
show their skills after the 
first Joint exercise by 
Hong Kong and Chinese 
forces to curb Illegal 
immigrants from China 

Photograph: AP 


resuming 
sovereignty 
of colony 


The beat goes on 
for British troops 


r 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 



The pungent odour of correc- 
tion fluid is drifting over Hong 


tion fluid is drifting over Hong 
Kong as those who made British 
policy in the last years of colo- 
nial rule scramble to rewrite his- 
tory and, in particular, to deflect 
responsibility for anything that 
might go wrong. 

Two months before the return 
to Chinese rule, those respon- 
sible for early talks which led to 
the end of British sovereignty 
arc denying they pushed China 
towards taking over. First in line 
is former governor Lord 
MacLebose who, more than 
-any other governor, was re- 
sponsible for Hong Kong's re- 
turn. This week he gave an 
interview to the South China 
Morning Post, claiming he was 
not responsible for making Chi- 
na take a stand on tbe return of 
Hong Kong during his meeting 
with China's paramount leader, 
Deng Xiaoping, in 1979. 

Alter rem aining silent on 
the subject for six years, much 
of the interview was taken up by 
an attack on an article written 
by this reporter, published in 
1991. That article revealed the 
clumsy manner in which Lord 
MacLehose and colleagues first 
raised Hong Kong’s future. 

Lord MacLehose, then the 
first governor to meet any senior 
Chinese leader, raised with Mr 
Deng the issue of commercial 
leases in the New Territories 
which were due to run out in 
1997 along with the lease giv- 
en for the greater part of Hong 
Kong's land-mass. He said 
investors were worried and in- 
tended to propose an arrange- 
ment be made for extending the 
commercial leases without rais- 
ing the sovereignty issue. 


L J 






China crisis: Ex-governor 
Lord MacLehose (top); 
Sir Percy Cradock, the 
mandarin’s mandarin; and 
Governor Chris Patten 



Hong Kong (Reuters) - 
The British Army yester- 
day packed up Its radio 
station - literally into a 
container. The British 
Forces Broadcasting 
Service (BFBS) plans to 
stay on the air until the 
last moment before the 
handover but not from 
its old studio in military 
headquarters. In an in- 
formal ceremony to the 
tones of a bagpiper. 
Commodore Peter Mel- 
son, chief of staff of 
British forces in the terri- 
tory, declared the new 
BFBS station open in a 
20-foot container, replete 
with disc-jockey, studio 
equipment and sound- 
proof walls. “It works!" 
Commodore Melson de- 
clared as he stepped out 
of the container, com- - 
missioned for use in 
Saudi Arabia during the 
1991 Guff war, after a to- 
ken inspection. A staff of 
15 who used to occupy 
two proper studios at the 
barracks will keep the 
station going until the 
handover, although "the 
shack”, as it is called by 
its users, itself will be - 
loaded on to the supply 
and troop ship Sir Perci- 
vale on 29 June. 


No notice had been given to 
the Chinese that the issue was 
to be raised. Deng deliberate- 
ly misunderstood the differ- 
ence between tbe commercial 
leases and the treaty with 
Britain over the New Territories 


or was incensed by what he saw 
as a suggestion of denying Chi- 
na’s sovereign right to Hong 
Kong. He Tauncbed into a 
monologue asserting China's 
right to resume control over 
Hong Kong, and laid down 
many of the conditions since set 
in stone. 

Lord MacLehose now says: 
'll wasn’t me who mentioned 
[the resumption of sovereignty] 


first: it was Deng Xiaoping.” 
This is technically correct but 
avoids the issue' of whether 
Britain forced China's hand. 

A former Chinese official 
has also broken silence and in- 
directly confirmed the account 
of events in my 1991 report 
Wong Man-fong, a former 
deputy secretary of China's de 
facto embassy in Hong Kong, 
told a seminar this month that 
until the meeting with Lord 
MacLehose “we thought of by- 
passing the 1997 issue by de- 
claring Hong Kong an historic 
problem which the two gov- 
ernments would discuss at an 
appropriate time”. China was 


thinking of “extending British 
rule for another 30 to 50 years” 
but “they didn’t give us a way 
to step down”. 

La his interview Lord Mac- 
Lehose says: The ainounL ... 
written about that by people 
who know nothing about it is 
quite extraordinary” Since he 
now publicly denies the accuracy 
of my account, which was part- 
ly based on information which 
he gave me during an un attrib- 
utable interview in 199L he pre- 
sumably no longer wishes to 
have his anonymity preserved. 
Moreover, his recollections 
then match those of three of the 
four other British and Hong 


Kong; representatives at the 
meeting who were interviewed 
for the article at that time. 

Lord MacLehose says he 
had to raise the leases issue be- 
cause, if he had not discussed 
it, a legal vacuum would have 
ensued. This bad been taken tip 
by Sir Percy Cradock. the For-, 
eign Office mandarin at the cen- 
tre of Sino-British relations for 
two decades and who, more 
than his political masters, was 
responsible for policy which 
led to the handover of Hong 
Kong. He finished his govern- 
mental career as the prime 
ministers main foreign-policy 
adviser and in 1991 was re- 


sponsible for pushing John Ma- 
jor into a position where 
Britain again found itself abas- 
ing itself before the Chinese 
leaders. 

He made a secret mission to 
Peking to lay the ground for Mr 
Major's ill-fated visit in 1991, 
the first by a major Western 
leader after the Tiananmen 
Square massacre. The purpose 
was to dear the logjam over 
Hong Kong. In his memoirs Sir 
Percy hails this as a success. 

But Mr Major was persuad- 
ed to make the trip against his 
better judgement He appeared 
to be vindicated, because the 
logjam merely moved in another 


direction. China viewed the 
visit as a victory, as it signalled 
tbe end of diplomatic isolation 
which followed tbe Tiananmen 
crackdown. 

Sir Ptercy is making a second 
career cri tidsmg Mr Major's ap- 
pointed Governor of Hong 
Kong, Chris Patten, for failing 
to assume Britain’s customary 
kowtow position in dealings 
with China. His argument is that 
Mr Patten, folly backed by the 
Major government, caused un- 
necessary trouble by fiddling 
with plans to create more rep- 
resentative government. Ac- 
cording to Sir Percy, if the old 
line had been adhered to, Hong 


Kong would be enjoying a 
smoother transition. This ig- 
nores the fact that the real de- 
terioration in relations with 
China occurred during the gov- 
ernorship of one of Sir Percy’s 
disciples, Lord Wilson, who 
was in charge at the time of 
Tiananmen. He could not help 
but reflect Hong Kong feats and 
concerns and was punished by 
China for doing so. 

fresh supplies of correction 
fluid will uo doubt be arriving 
at tbe homes of other former 
British participants in the Hong 
Kong debacle in the months to 
come. Blame avoidance is clear- 
ly the order of the day. 
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THE DAEWOO 30th 

ANNIVERSARY 
SALE. 1997 CARS AT 

1967 PRICES. 



Daewoornania has reached Britain. Ws’re celebrating our 30th anniversary of being in business by having a sale. And this weekend to launch it, we l( be 
Celling 30 family sired Daewoo Nexias at £1.126- the price of an equivalent car back in 1967. There'll be 30 available at 30 specific stores nationwide. 

To find out where your nearest store is phone 0800 666 222. Then simply pay us a visit this weekend where you can enter our free draw and find out about 
- other sale offers The winner (drawn on Monday 19th May) can buy the car at the 1967 price. Now isn't that something worth shouting about' 


1997 CARS AT 1967 PRICES? THAT’LL BE THE DAEWOO. 
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The President departs: Zaire’s leader leaves behind a bitter nation ruthlessly stripped of all its wealth over 32 years; ^ 
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Mobutu: Ransacked homeland 


Mary Braid 

Kinshasa 


There is a story about Zairean 
President Mobutu Sese Seko 
which sums up the arrogance 
and gall required to ransack 
your homeland and not lose a 
night's sleep. In an interview on 
American television the Presi- 
dent was asked about the size 
of his personal fortune. Could 
he personally pay off his coun- 
try’s multi-bUliun dollar debt? 
President Mobutu answered 
that theoretically that was pos- 
sible - but how could he be sure 
he would ever get his money 
back? 

Today Zaireans will be asking 
themselves just that question 
once the reality of the Presi- 
dent's departure has sunk in. 
How can they ever recover 
the billions stolen from the 
nation? 

Jn the end. President Mobu- 
tu went with a whimper not a 
bang. The man who vowed to 
see off the rebel leader, Laurent 
Kabila, sneaked out of Kinshasa 
airoort. bound for his lavish 
palace in Gbadoh'te, northern 
Zaire - in his tribal homeland 


peaceful transition,'' said one re- 
lieved Western dinlomat 


lieved Western diplomat 
yesierday^after weeks of inter- 
national pressure on President 
Mobutu to step down. 

In the streets of the capital 
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End of an era: Opposition supporters cheering the news yesterday that the President has gone Photograp 


- with only a few generals and 
soldiers as witnesses. 

At first the government in- 
sisted he had packed just a 
weekend bag. But Western 
diplomats said Gbadolite was 
jusi a stop over on a fligh t into 
exile that would take him first to 
Morocco and then onto Villa Del 
Mar, his £3 Jim home at Cap 
Martin on the French Riviera. 

His decision finally to relin- 
quish the affairs of state was 
made public only seven hours 
later. It came after the gener- 
als and senior ministers laid it 
on the line. 

They could no longer guar- 
antee his safety. And with Lau- 
rent Kabila's rebels poised to 
lake Kinshasa - as the climax to 
an astonishing seven-month 
military campaign in which they 
had seized most of the country 

- they could hot promise to de- 
fend the capital. 

“It's the best thing for Zaire 
and offers the bist chance of a 


they could not quite believe that 
the man who bled Zaire dry for 
32 years bad finally gone. The 
past two weeks had been filled 
with rumours of his resignation. 
Each trip from the country was 
said to be his last. 

The city remained calm in the 
main. Everyone is waiting, as 
they have been for months, for 
Mr Kabila. “For us," said 
Joseph, a beaming street ven- 
dor “it can only get better.* 1 

But in the darker comers of 
Kinshasa, a few scores were be- 
ing settled. Members of Snip. 


President Mobutu's bated secret 
police, were being cornered. Mr 
Mobutu’s Zaire required terror 
as well as political cunning to 
function. 

“I have had a call from a 
fiiend who was in the secret po- 
lice who is being chased all over 
the city by six men," said a local 
businessman. What could he 
expect when they caught him? 
“Death, or a beating depending 
on what they think he has done.” 

At the city's finest hotel the 
Intercontinental, Zairean busi- 
nessmen continued to check in 


with their families. “Their hous- 
es have been attacked," said a 
hotel insider. “Many are just 
waiting to catch the ferry to 
Brazzaville." 

At the main ferry to Braz- 
zaville heavily armed Zairean 
soldiers were under the com- 
mand of a man in dark glasses, 
leather jacket and jeans. “For- 
get about the documents," said 
the port official, long convert- 
ed to President Mobutu’s ways. 
“We can deal with all that for 
a price.” 

At the city’s small private har- 


bour there was a queue for the 
minority who have reason to 
run. Journalists were threatened 
with arrest; the harbour's cus- 
tomers, in expensive cars, were 
shy of publicity. It was almost 
impossible to get rich in Mobu- 
tu's Zaire without contamina- 
tion and corruption. 

At the Central Bank long-suf- 
fering civil servants, unpaid for 
months, were queuing in the 
hope of some wages, even in 
worthless Zairean currency, be- 
fore the coming change. But the 
bank's gates remained shut. 


R>r 32 years President Mobu- colluded with Presideaviwrewu 
tu has treated Zaire like a toy • tu to plunder the 
and used its rich mineral re- diamonds. r* ' 

serves like his own private bank The United States.- 
account. He plundered its West are also desp 
mines, insisting their entire an- standing by while a natioi 
nual profits be transferred to fered three decades of assSig 
persona] accounts overseas. and robbery. During th&^bm 
In the beginning his country, war years they turned a tf|j|§ 
stood still, then as the infra- - eye to President Mobutu;s§Sp 
structure left by the Belgians in cesses because he was see Sgra 
1960 after independence began a buffer against the sprea|pjp 
to crumble from neglect, Zaire communism in Africa, at KEgp j 
began slowfy to implode. In the _ particular, in neighbouringj||§p 
end the Zairean state was just ’ gola. Only when the 
Mobutu: and its gross national ended did human rights miSSp; 
product was just pocket money But by then President Mobttfai ■ 


a buffer against the spr 
communism in Africa; 


product was just poctcet money 
for him and a vast network of 




BERN, Switzerland (AP) — Just 
hours before the announcement 
that Mobutu Sese Seko was 
'giving up his powers, the Swiss 
government said that it was 
seizing a villa near Lake Geneva 
which belonged to the 
beleaguered President. 

The 30-room Villa les Mlguettes 
in Savigny, east of Lausanne, is 
the only significant asset so far 
identified as belonging to Mr 
Mobutu. He Inherited the five- 
hectare estate from his mother in 


1978. The villa has an annexe, 
with two separate apartments 
and a swimming pool. The 
grounds are surrounded by tall 
trees. 

There was growing opposition 
in Switzerland to Mr Mobutu's 
presence. After he left for France 
last November, the Swiss 
government refused to issue him 
a new visa for follow-up medical 
treatment on grounds that a visit 
to Switzerland was no longer 
medically necessary. 


cronies. President Mobutu 
turned the country into a gang- 
sters’ paradise where only those 
in the mob could prosper. He 
kept friends dose and enemies 
even closer. All patronage even- 
tually flowed from him. 

“We had to be close to the 
regime to do business." admit- 
ted Mohammed Abdul, a 
Lebanese, businessman yester- 
day as he fortified bis shop for 
an expected pre-Kabila pillage 
by Zaire's ruthless and brutal 
army. The Lebanese are hated 
by Zaireans who believe they 


But by then President | 

had amassed a fortune ! £5$ 
Zaire was spent. I 

Villa Del Mar is just one bJ. 
20 luxury properties owed by Mr 
Mobutu and his family around 
the world. The Zairean Presi- 
dent has built up an overseas- 
business empire from his spoils. 

At the city's Parliament yes- 
terday a deputy raged at Mpbu 
tu's easy departure. “T wanrhin 
here," he frothed, on the steps 
of the vast soulless building con- 
structed by the Chinese.. "I- 
want Mobutu humiliated.,He 
should not be allowed to just 
walk away.” 
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As a business traveller, wouldn't it be great if the 
airline you fly most often were linked to other major 
airlines that could fly you anywhere you wanted to 
go. Smoothly. Effortlessly. Efficiently Wouldn't it be 
great if you had access to more airport lounges. And 
when f lying on any of these major airlines, you could 


earn mileage points that count cowards higher status in 
any of their frequent flyer programmes. Wou 1 d n't it be 
great if you could enjoy the same high standards of 
service whenever and wherever you fly. That's the ides 
behind Star Alliance,*' 1 a network of SAS, Air Canada. 
Lufthansa. THAI, and Cnited Airlines. A fundamental 
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The French railways have pro- 
■fljgfaeed an entertaining leaflet, 
jff shows the Eurostar route 
through the Channel tunnel as 
ao outsize Metro/Tube line Bnk- 
- ing the underground systems of 
London and Paris. 

If this fantasy is ever lobe re- 
alised - boarding the Tube at 
Piccadilly, and alighting at 
Charles de Gaulle-EtoOe -one 
hopes, for humanitarian rea- 
sons, that the trains will be run 
from the French end. 

- As 6 once daily victim of the 
London Underground, now re- 
moved to Paris, I wish to pay a 
plowing tribute to the Metro. It 
is clean; efficient; safe; frequent; 
cheap; and rarely breaks down. 
It also has that wonderful smell 
-a blend of sweat, perfume and 
burned -rubber - which has de- 
fined Paris to generations of for- 
eign visitors, as much as, say, the 
view of the Eiffel Tower. 

My problem is that } can find 
few Frisians who agree with me 
aboutthe Metro. They are con- 
vinced that their underground 
systeih is dirty, inefficient, ex- 
pensive and dangerous. In oth- 
f .jer weirds, despite the Euroslar. 
■^flew of them have been to Lon- 
donjrecendy. . 

Inis is a perfect example of 
a French tendency to protest too 
mudb. The French have some 
reasons to be anxious about 
' thdr future but not as many as 


they think they have. They have 
some reasons to be sour about 
the Metro - for instance, a ten- 
dency for bombs to explode in 
its younger, bigger, dirtier sis- 
ter. the RER regional network 

- but not as many as they be- 
lieve they have. 

On my nightly struggle home 
in London, it was a common ex- 
perience to wail 20 minutes for 
a Wimbledon branch train on a 
menacingly crowded platform at 
Earls Court; or to wait in tun- 
nels three or four times on one 
journey. 

In four and a half months in 
Paris, I, can remember stopping 
between stations only once, 
and that on a day when the 
Metro line 6 was “perturbed" by 
industrial action. In daytime, 
you generally wait no more 
than two or three minutes for 
a Metro train. Late at night, you 
wait ten minutes, at most. 

It costs eight francs, less than 
90p. for a single journey, any- 
where within the city of Pam, 
broadly equivalent to zones one 
and two of the London Tube sys- 
tem, where a single journey 
costs £1.50. If you buy a carnet 
of 10 tickets, as most Parisians 
do, the cost falls to Fr4.60 a trip 

- around 50p. A monthly ticket 
in Paris costs Fr243 (£26.40), 
compared to £6030 for zones 
one and two in London. 

How does the Metro do it? 


Up and running: A M6tro train travels overland to cross the Bir Hakeim bridge by the Eiffel Tower in Paris 


It starts with some advantages. 
The Metro (leasing aside the 
RER) is a denser network than 
the Tube and does not reach out 
as far into the suburbs. As a 
purely urban system, it is more 
intensively used - five million 
passengers a day, seven million 


economics are confusing but in- 
structive. Tie public subsidy fur 
each tube journey in London is 
around 35 percent (and tailing). 
The public subsidy for each 
Metro journey is SO per cent 
Thus tire real cost of the £1 30 
single tube journey is around 


4 The French are convinced their 
Metro is dirty and dangerous? 


including the RER, compared to 
23 million on the Tube - which 
reduces the cost of carrying 
each passenger. Since the Metro 
was built later than the Tube (its 
first line opened in 1900). and 
has fewer deep tunnels, it is 
structurally cheaper to maintain. 

Beyond that, the M6tro- 


£235 (based on figures supplied 
by London Transport ). The real 
cost of the 8Sp single Metro 
journey ts£1.76 and the real cost 
of a 50p carnet ticket is £1. In 
other words, the Mdtro is not 
only efficient; it is genuinely 
good value. The RATP, unlike 
other state-run operations, such 


os the main-line railway system, 
is not a licence for tearing up 
francs. It faces, none the less, de- 
mands for new "efficiencies". 

.As France struggles to re- 
duce its budget deficits to qual- 
ity for Economic and Monetary 
Union (Emu), all public services 
are* being squeezed, including the 
Metre. Some of the clever young 
men in the Finance Ministry liave 
starred to ask if it might not be 
possible for passengers to wait 
three or four minutes for u train 
instead of two. 

Journeys were still about 5 per 
cent down last year on pre- 
bomh-and-strike levels of 1994. 
Parisians are turning more to 
their cars, to taxis, even to hikes. 

There Is an element of snob- 
bery here: even racism. You 
hear beltcr-off Parisians say 
that they never use the Metro 
any more: it is unsafe and un- 


clean. By this, they seem to 
mean that there are more 
brown and black faces down 
there than the;, sec at street lev- 
el. Robberies and assaults tm the 
Metro are. in reality, ran.*. (The 
RER. which link* Paris with 
some of the poorer hmtit'ites. is 
a different mutter.) 

Surveys and anecdotal expe- 
rience suggest that Parisians are* 
also offended by the intensive 
panhandling which afflicts the 
Metro. On one short journey I 
made this week, there was an al- 
most choreographed French 
farce of entries and exits. At 
consecutive stations, three pan- 
handlers got on and off through 
different doors, giving the same 
rather formal speech begin- 
ning: “ Excuser-moi de vous 
deranger, mesdomes. messieurs, 
mais ..." No one else on the 
train (bund this fimnv. 


.All three were trying to sell 
the s.une small booklet, pro- 
duced by the French equivalent 
of the IHg Issue. It turned out 
to be a well-written guide to the 
history jivJ meaning ui 'he sta- 
tion names on the Paris Metro. 

Partly drawn front this pub- 
lication. here is j brief quiz. 
Which two stations on the Lon- 
don Tube have the same names 
a> stations on the Paris Metro 1 ' 
Answer 1. Temple (District 
and Circle line and Metro line 
3): 2. Arsenal (Piccadilly line 
and Metro line 5). The second. 
1 admit, is a diva L Tie Parisian 
Arsenal station, next to Bastille, 
closed in 1939. 

If you got one station right, 
you win a ticket on the first 
through Metro train to Wim- 
bledon. 

John Lichfield 
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:c, c in business travel. And these benefits are just 

winning We AviU bc otYcrin - cvcn m<)fc in rhc 

-Caheadtwe know you have a lot of choices u hen 

■ in d we’re making sure Star Alliance is a;wa\s 

■ choice. After all. there’s no better way in 
'•’id ro get around rhc world. 


STAR ALLIANCE 

The airline network for Earth. 



President Clinton yesterday 
made a formal apology on be- 
lt::)/ of successive USadminis- 
'.rations for vvhal is seen as one 
of the most shameful episodes 
in :i>!h century .American his- 
tory. the use of impoverished 
black syphilis victims lor a 40- 
>ear medical experiment. 

Fixe of the eight survivors, 
aged between 90 and 100. trav- 
elled to Washington from Tuske- 
gee, .Alabama, where the ex- 
periment was conducted, to at- 
tend the White House ceremo- 
ny. People in Tuskegce were able 
(o watch a special satellite relay. 

The research project began m 
1932 and involved 4110 black 
men whose syphilis xvas delib- 
erately left untreated, even 
‘.hough penicillin became avail- 
able as ihc study progressed. It 
wits not halted until 1972, fol- 
lowing an expose by the Asso- 
ciated Press news agency. 

The men were not told they 
had syphilis and knew their dis- 
ease as "bad blood". The study 
was intended to track the pas- 
sage of syphilis and its effects on 
the body’. The men. all poor, had 
signed up for a federally' fund- 
ed medical care programme. 

AP established that 2S had 
died of syphilis, another 10U 
from syphilis- related compli- 
cations and at least 40 urn's and 
19 children had been infected. 

Nmv. more :han 25 years af- 
ter the experiment ended, the 
Tuskegce Syphilis Study is iden- 
tified as an episode ihat has 
•trained race relations in the US 
and fostered black cynicism of 
white authority, including whites 
in the medical profession. 

Yesterday's ceremony at the 
White House fidfillcd a promise 
made by Mr Clinton two 
months ago tiiat he would apol- 
ogise in person to the victims. 
They and their families have re- 
ceived financial compensation, 
hut never an apology*. 

Mr Clinton used iHe occasion 
to announce that (he govern- 
ment was giving S200m (£125m) 
to help hind a bioethics research 
centre at Tuskegee University. 
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obituaries / gazette 


“I have deliberately chosen the 
uncertain path whenever I had 
the choice ... A more impor- 
tant freedom was that which 
made it possible to travel " 
wrote Emily Hahn in China to 
Me (1944). 

In 1930. after making some 
money from her first book, Se- 
ductio ad Absurdum ; the prin- 
ciples and practices of seduction 
(1930), Hahn went to Africa, 
“young and impulsive, because 
I'd always wanted to". She was 
in the Belgian Congo, living 
with the pygmies in the Itari 
Forest, when she discovered 
that Britain had gone off the 
gold standard and the money 
she was expecting from England 
had become devalued. Unde- 
terred she remained in Africa, 
staying with an anthropologist 
and reading his library winch 
was limited to African explo- 
ration, until one day the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica arrived, 
by canoe, in two huge packing 
cases. This enforced stay suit- 
ed her. “I have always preferred 
reading to work." 

She wrote out her Congo ex- 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


KRAUS HAAR: On S May 1997, to 
Katherine and Robert, a daughter. 
Rosemary Jane. 


DEATHS 


LLOYD: John Russell (campaigner for 
Brighton West Pier), on 14 Mot 
1997. Funeral Woodvak South Cre- 
matorium, Bear Road, Brighton, on 
Tbesday 27 May 230pm. Donations 
if wished to Brighton West Pier Trust 
or Amnesty International, c to Ashtons 
Funeral Directors, St James’s Street, 
Brighton. 


Annmmcements tor Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS mu; be 
telephoned to 0171^293 2012 or fired 
to 0171-293 2010, and are charmed at 
£630 a line (VAT extra). OTHER 
Gazette announcements must be sub- 
mitted in writing (or faxed) and are 
charged at £10 a line. VAT extra. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Duke of Kent. President, the Football 
Association, accompanied by Tbe Dachas 
of Kent, today aitcwfe the R4 Challenge 
Cup Final. aL Wcmbtev Stadium, Wemb- 
ley. Middlesex. 

Changing of the Guard 
TODAY: The Household Cavalry Mount- 
ed Regiment mount* the Queen's Life 
Guard at Hone Guards, I lam: Nijmegen 
Company Grenadier Guards mounts the 
Queen's Guard, at Bnddngfaam Mace. 
1 130am. band provided by the Irish 
Guards. TOMORROW. The Household 
Cavalry Mounted Regiment mounts the 
Queen's Life Guard at Horse Guards, 
10am: 1st Battalion The Royal Regiment 
or Wales mounts the Queen's Guard, at 
BuckfaighMi Mace, 11 Jflam, hand pnv 
vided by the Coldsiiuam Guards. 


Sir John Eccles 


Sir John Ecdes was pre-eminent 
35 g neurophyswtagist whose life 
was devoted to unravelling the 
secrets of the central nervous 
system. To this task he brought 

a br illia nt intellect, enormous 
energy and formidable stamina. 
He transformed our under- 
standing of the detailed cellu- 
lar interactions among nerve 
cells in the nervous system, 
though the task he set himself 
of understanding the human 
mind eluded him, as indeed it 
has many others. 

He was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1903. His father 
was a school teacher. Ecdes 
read Medicine at Melbourne 
University and bad a meteoric 
academic career gain i n g a first 
class degree and winning a 
Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford. 
Here he completed his acade- 
mic training in Sir Charles 
Sherrington's Department of 
Physiology, adding an MA and 
a D Phil to his attainments, plus 
an Qar-a sporting trophy in the 
arcane game of chasing boats 
and gaining bumps. He also won 
the Gotch and RoUeston Prizes, 
a Research Fellowship at Exeter 
College, a Fellowship at Mag- 
dalen and a lectureship at Ox- 
ford University - all in the 
space of 12 years. 

At Oxford, his lifelong pre- 
occupation with the nervous sys- 
tem began to unfold. The most 
notable early result was a se- 
quence of sdentific papers on 
hind-limb withdrawal reflexes, 
published in 1930-31 with Sher- 
rington. Ecdes seems rather 
quickly to have decided that the 
connections between nerve cells 
held an important clue to the 
operation of the brain, and the 
synapse (a term coined by Sher- 
rington in 1903 to describe 
these connections) held his at- 
tention thereafter. 

The Physiological Sodety at 
their regular meeting in the 
1930s then witnessed the battle 
between Eccles. promoting the 
electrical hypothesis for synap- 
tic transmission, and Sir Henry 
Dale, Wflhem Feldberg and 
Martha Vogt, who championed 
the subsequen tfy frilly confirmed 
hypothesis of chemical trans- 
mission. The youthful (Sir) Alan 
Hodgkin had in 1937 published 
his crucial results establishing 
that the conduction of impuls- 
es along a nerve fibre depend- 


ed on the flow of dectridty in 
the nerve at the from of the im- 
pulse and Eccles took the view 
that such an event also enabled 
communication across the 


synapse. 

At Oxford in 1927 he had mar- 


ried Irene (“Rene") Miller, a 
New Zealander, by whom he had 
four sons and five daughters. In 
1937 he took his young family 
back to Australia. He became 
the Director of the Kaneraatsu 
Memorial Institute of Patholo- 
gy in Sydney, where his profes- 
sional resposibili ties lay in 
providing a clinical pathology 
service. In this unlik ely setting 
he put together an electro- 
physiological laboratory, re- 
cruited among others the 
biophysicist (Sir) Bernard Katz 
and the neurobiologist Stephen 
Kuffier, and continued work on 



their sdentific careers in New 
Zealand and abroad. At this time 
he was still actively promoting 
the hypothesis of electrical trans- 
mission at nerve synapses in 
the spinal cord, basing his con- 
clusions on the use of extra- 
cellular recording methods. 

A cnidal episode in the de- 
velopment of his ideas came 
from the introduction to the de- 
partment by AJC McIntyre, 
his successor as head of de- 
partment, of a new technology 

-the hollow, electrohrte-filled, 
g lass micro-electrode, which 
made it possible to make intra- 
cellular records of the activity 
of individual spinal nerve cell in 
situ. This revolution in tech- 
nology came from J. Graham 
and R.W. Gerard in the Unit- 
ed States.- When the device ap- 
peared in his department, 
Ecdes with characteristic insight 


and vigour promptly applied it 
to his experiments. He had al- 


Ecdes: ‘Synaptic Jack' 


neuromuscular tr ansmis sion. 
During the Second World War 
he directed a blood replacement 
unit supplying operations in 
the Pacific. 

His next move was to the 
Physiology Department of Ota- 
go University, m Dunedin. New 
Zealand (1944-51), where he de- 
veloped a sustained attack on the 
excitatory and inhibitory trans- 
mission in the spinal cord of the 
cat His obsession with his re- 
search in this rather arid envi- 
ronment overflowed into his 
undergraduate lectures, and 
earned him the sobriquet 


“Synaptic Jack" given by irrev- 
erent students. Among his lasr- 


erent students. Among his last- 
ing contributions was the 
inception of advanced under- 
graduate and postgraduate 
courses in physiology and the 
launching of students (including 
his daughter Rosamund) on 


to his experiments. He had al- 
ready fully exploited the mono- 
synaptic reflex pathway, and was 
able to use electrical stimulation 
of a muscle nerve to excite 
only nerve fibre with monosy- 
naptic connections to large mo- 
tor neurones in the spinal cord. 
By these means he was able ro 
control in a very precise and 
necessary way the sensory input 
to these neurones. 

He had also cornered the 
world's stock of Lucas pendu- 
lums (pre-electro nic electro- 
mediarucal instruments designed 
about 1910) and with these 
high-precision mechanical de- 
vices could deliver electrical 
stimuli to peripheral nerves at 
intervals less than 1 millisecond, 
which was necessary to cope with 
the speed at which events occur 
in the central nervous system. 
The results of inserting his 
recording electrode into a mo- 
tor neurone led to the falsifica- 
tion of his electrical hypothesis. 
This caused him no problem 
since he bad proved himself 
wrong, and it also rescued him 
from a cul-de-sac in which he 
was in danger of entrapping him- 
self. Both excitatory and in- 
hibitory transmission then 
became explicable in terms of 
chemical synaptic transmission. 

His abrupt conversion from 
electrical to chemical trans- 
mission was revealed to an as- 
tonished physiological world at 
a meeting of the Physiological 


Emily Hahn 


periences as fact in Congo Solo: 
misadventures two degrees north 
(1933) and as fiction in With 
Naked Foot (1934). She re- 
turned to Africa in the 1950s 
and again in the 1960s drawn by 
the same feeling expressed by 
Pliny; “There is always some- 
thing new from Africa." 

“Mickey” Hahn was born in 
1905 in St Louis, Missouri; her 
lather wasa hardware salesman 
and ber mother a suffragette. 
She and her siblings were 


brought up to be independent 
and to think for themselves and 


and to think for themselves and 
she became the first woman-to 
take a degree in mining engi- 
neering from the University of 
Wisconsin- She went on to study 
mineralogy at Columbia and an- 
thropology at Oxford, working 
in between as an oil geologist, 
a teacher and a guide in New 
Mexico before she arrived in 
New York where she took up 
writing seriously. Letters that she 
had written to her brother-in-law 
were published in the New York- 
er in 1929 and she continued to 
write for the magazine, under 
four different editors, on a va- 


riety of topics until a few weeks 
before ber death. 

In 1935 she travelled to Chi- 
na for a short visit and ended up 
by staying nine years in the Far 
EasL She loved living in Shang- 
hai and met both Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai, eventually 
writing a biography of the Soong 
sisters, published in 1941. She 
became the lover of Zau S inmay, 
an intellectual, whom she par- 
ticularly liked for his over- 
whelming curiosity about 
everything, she felt it rubbed off 
on her, and together they found- 
ed the English-language maga- 
zine Candid Comment. 

She maintained that where 
she lived was unimportant to 
her “I don't pay attention to my 
surroundings. I really don’L I 
don’t bother." Perhaps it was to 
satisfy her maternal instinct 
that one day when she saw a gib- 
bon, Mr Nulls, in the Shanghai 
Pet Store she went home, hav- 
ing bought him. in a state of 
“hysterical happiness". During 
her time in China she learned 
to smoke opium, persisting for 
two years until, inevitably, she 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


Dr B. K. S. Davidson 
and Dr S. A. Bertram 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Sarah Bartram and Brian 
Davidson. The marriage will take 
place on Saturday 30 August 


Birthdays 

TODAY The Earl of Airiie. Lord 
Chamberlain, 71; Vice-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Baird, 73; Marshal of the 
RAF Sir Michael Beetham, chairman 
of the Trustees, RAF Museum, 74; 
Mr Keith Bradley MP, 47; Sir Rodric 
Braitbwaite' former ambassador to 
Russia, 65: Professor Donald 
Cameron Wan, historian. 69; Miss 
Sue Carpenter, television presenter 
and journalist, 41; Mr Geoffrey Cas- 
ton, former Vice-Chancellor. Uni- 
versity of the South Pacific, 71; Sir 
Charles Cawley, former chief scien- 
tist, Ministry of Power, 90; Mr Bhag- 
wat Chandrasekhar, cricketer, 52; 
Professor John Craggs, electrical 
engineer, S2; Sir John Garlick, for- 
mer senior cxyfl servant, 76; The Right 
Rev Ian Griggs, former Bishop of 

Ludlow, 69; Sir Ronald Halstead, for- 
mer deputy chairman. British Steel. 
70; Dr Raymond Hide, geophysicist, 
68; Mr Simon Hughes MP, 46; Mr 
Alan Johnson MP, 47; Mr Sugar 
Ray Leonard, hoar, 41; Mr Peter 
Mennln, composer, 74; Sir Eric 
Mensfonh, former president. West- 
land Aircraft, 91; Miss Birgit Nilsson, 
operatic soprano. 75; Sir Alec 
Ogflvie. former chairman, Powell 
Duf&yn, 84; Lt-Gcn Sir Douglas 
Packard. 94; Sir Edwaid Playfeir. for- 
mer senior civil servant. 88; Lord 
Tombs, former chairman of Rolls- 
Rovcc. 73; Captain Sir Miles 
Wingate, former deputy master. 
Trinity House, 74; Lt-Gen Sir David 
Young, former General Officer Com- 
manding, Scotland, 71. 


TOMORROW; Pope John Paul If, 
77; Miss Holly Aird, actress. 28; Sir 
Richard. Body MP. 70; Mr John Bru- 
ton. Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Ireland, 50; Miss Caroline Charles, 
fashion designer, 55; Mr Perry Como, 
singer, 85; Sir Patrick Cormack MR 
58; Mr Graham Dflley, cricketer, 38; 
Professor Sir Anthony Epstein, 
pathologist, 76; Sir Anthony Fell, fo> 
mer MP, S3; Professor Geoffrey 
HalL midear scientist, 69; Rear- 
Admiral Peler Hammers] ey, 6°; Lord 
Hartwell, former chairman and Ed- 
itor-in -Chief, the Daily Telegraph 
and Sunday Telegraph . 86: Mr Keith 
Hellawell,’ chief constable. West 
Yorkshire, 55; Mr David Jamieson 
MP. 50; Mr George Kilson, former 
Principal, Central School of Speech 
and Drama. 75; Professor Malcolm 
Lorigair, astronomer, 56; Miss Miri- 
am Margolyes, actress, 56: Lord St 
John of Fawsicy, writer, banister and 
former MP, 63; M Jacques Santer, 
President of the European Com- 
mission, 60: Mr Norbert “Nobby” 
Stiles, footballer, 55; Mr Rick Whke- 
man, keyboard player and compos- 
er, 48; Miss Tbyah WHcor, singer and 
actress, 39; Mr Charles Wintonr, for- 
mer editor, the Evening Standard, 80. 


Society in London in 1951. In 
1963 these studies earned him 
the award of the Nobel Prize in 
Physiology or Medicine, joim- 
lywith Sir Alan Hodgkin and Sir 

Andrew Huxley. 

In 1951 Ecdes bad moved to 
the Chair of Physiology at the 
Australian National University 
in Canberra, at first to tempo- 
rary hutted accomodation. 
There he built up a world- 
renowned research group, 
attracting gifted young investi- 

g ators not only from Australia 
ut from all four comers of the 
world. A veritable flood of re- 
search papers on the neuro- 
physiology of the spinal cord and 
on transmitter substances in 
the central nervous system over- 
whelmed the sdentific press, 
leading incidentally to the 
setting up in 1963 of a new 
journal. Experimental Brain 
Research. While at Canberra Eo- 
cles was instrumental in creat- 
ing the Australian Academy of 
Science, modelled on the Roy- 
al Sodety of London, and was 
its President from 1957 to 196L 
In 1966, faced with prospect 
of mandatory retirement from 
the ANU, he uprooted himself 
and left Australia for the Unit- 
ed States, never to return, not 
even to accept a medal from the 
Australian Neuroscience Soci- 
ety. At the Institute of Bio- 
medical Research in Chicago, be 
rebuilt bis research career, con- 
centrating now on the brain, 
particularly the cerebellum. 
Subsequently he moved to the 
State University of New York at 
Buffalo. In 1968 he married He- 
lena Taborikovd, a research 
colleague in his Canberra days. 
After seven years at Buffalo he 
retired as a Distinguished Pro- 
fessor Emeritus to live and 
write books at Ca'a la Gra* in 
tue Swiss Ticino, where he 
maintained an active liaison 
with former research colleagues. 

■ Ecdes always questioned “the 
relation between our bodies 
and our minds, and especially 
the link between brain struc- 
tures/ processes and mental dis- 
positions". He had known and 
been influenced by (Sir) Karl 
Popper in New Zealand and in 
1974 they had the opportunity 
to spend a month at the Villa 
Serbeloni on Lake Como, en- 
gaged in a scientific dialogue. 
The result. The Self and Its 


Brain (1977) is a searching en- 


quiry by “an agnostic philoso- 
pher" (Popper) and “a believer 


became addicted: she was then 
cured by a hypnotist. 

China to Me is c&ndid, read- 
able and a fascinating s^pkl door, 
.uraent of the time. Hahn wrote 
it in just five weeks. 

In Hong Rong Hahn met Ma- 
jor Charles R. Boxer, a married 
British intelligence officer; in 
1940 she became pregnant and 
they had a daughter, Carola. Box- 
er was capturttl by the Japanese 
after being wounded in the attack 
oo.Hong Kong Hahn visited him 
as much as possible in his pris- 
oner-of-war camp, until she and 
Carola were repatriated to the 
United States in 1943. On his re- 
lease they got married and in 
1946 they arrived in Dorset 
where she called herself a “bad 
housewife" since, in reply to bis 
concern about money, she said: 
“Then let’s not spend money on 
anything else, except books." 

Although Boxer continued to 


live in England, where he be- 
came Professor of Portuguese 


came Professor of Portuguese 
at London University. Hahn 
lived mostly in America as a tax 
exile. This remarkable woman 
wrote about 60 books on a 


TOMORROW Births: Joseph But- 
ler. bishop and philosopher, 1692; 
WDiamHeinemann, publisher, 1863: 
Bertrand Arthur Wflliam Russell, 
third Earl Russell, philosopher. 1872; 
Walter Adolph Gropius, architect, 
1883; Frank Capra, writer and film 
director, 1897; Fred Perry, tennis 
player, 1909. Deaths: Pierre- 
Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, 
playwright, 1799; Gusrav Mahler, 
composer, 1911; John Nevil Maske- 
lyne, stage magician. 1917. On this 
day*. Henry II, King of England, mar- 
ried Eleanor of Aquitaine, 1152; 
Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor 
of France, 1804; the Europ ea n Con- 
vention of Human Rights came into 
force, 1954; in Washington State, 
Mount St Helens erupted in a blast 
500 times more powerful than the Hi- 
roshima atom bomb, 1980. Today is 
Whit Sunday and the Feast Day of 
St Elgiva, St Eric, king of Sweden, St 
FeHx of Cantalido, St John I, pope, 
St Pbtamon and Saints Tbeodotus 
and Thecusa. 


Lectures 


Anniversaries 


TODAY: Births: Edward Jenner, 
surgeon and discoverer of vaccina- 
lion, 1749; Erik Satie (Alfred Erik 
Leslie-Sane), composer, 1866; Den- 
nis Christopher George Potter, play- 
wright and scriptwriter, 1935. Deaths: 
Sandro Botticelli (Alessandro di 
Mariano dei FHipepi), painter, 1510; 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1575. On this day: the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament 
was issued, 1881: the foundation 
stone of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum was laid by Queen Victoria. 
1899. Today is the Feast Day of St 
Bruno of Wurzburg, St Madron or 
Madera and St Paschal Bavion. 


TODAY 

National Gallery: Richard Siemp. 
“Family and Friends (in): Solimena. 
Dido Readying Aeneas and Cupid Dis- 
guise J as Ascanius ", 12pm. 

Victoria and Albeit Museum: Char- 
lotte Cotton, “Fashion on Paper and 
Contemporary Fashion Photogra- 
phy", 2J0pm. 

Tate Gallery: Laurence Bradbury. 
“Fust Impressions: Gainsborough to 
Van Gogh", 1pm. 

British Museum: Rowena Loveranoe. 
“Roman Mosaics of Cyprus", 
1.15pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Dr Patri- 
cia Fara, “Science, Masculinity and 
Portraits of Joseph Banks". 3pm. 
TOMORROW 

late Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Second Thoughts: Turner to Ma- 
tisse". 230pm. 


pher" (Popper) and “a believer 
in God ana the supernatural" 
(Eccles), actuated by the need 
to account for the human mys- 
tery from their standpoint of a 
dualism of mind and body. In 
conclusion, Jfopper said “So we 
leave itat that" and, one might 
add, to the future. 

A prolific author of original 
research articles he also found 
time to write seminal books, 
sometimes based on invited 
public lecture, including: The 
Neurophysiolo&cal Basis of Mind 
(1953), The Physiology of Nerve 
Cells (1957), Sherrington, HisLrfe 
and Thought (1979, jointly with 
William C Gibson), The Human 
Mystery (1979). He also delivered 
prestigious lectures, such as the 
Wayofiete (Magdalen -College, 
Oxford), Fender (Royal Society^ 
Sherrington (Liverpool Uni- < 
versity), and Gifford (Edin- 
burgh University). 

A formidable and devastating 
adversary in debate John Ecdes 
nevertheless had many loyal : 
friends among his numerous re- 
search colleagues and associates, 
some of whom celebrated his 
90th birthday at a memorable 
symposium at the Max Planck 
Institute in Germany. 

Ainsley Iggo 


John Carew Eccles, neurophys- 
idogist: bom Melbourne, A us- 
tralia 27 January 1903, Junior 
Research Fellow, Exeter College. 
Oxford 1927-32, Staines Medical 
Fellow 1932-34; Fellow and Tu- 
tor of Magdalen College, Oxford 
and University Lecturer m Phys- 
iology 1934-37; Director, Kanc- 
matsu Memorial Institute of 
Pathology, Sydney 1937-44; FRS 
1941; Professor of Physiology, 
University of Otago, Dunedin 
1944-51: Professor of Physiolo- 
gy. .Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra 1951-66; Kt 195S; 
(jointly) Nobel Prize for Medicine 
1963: Member, Institute for Bio- 
medical Research, Chicago 1966- 
63,' Distinguished Professor and 
Head of Research Unit of Neu- 
robiology, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 1968-75 
(Emeritus): AC 1990; married 
1 928 Irene Miller (four sons and 
jive daughters; marriage dis- 
solved 1968), 1968 Helena 
Tdborikova: died Locarno. 
Switzerland 2 May 1997. 
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Baquero: ‘seated in his armchair, as if on a throne . . . the best kind of Cuban’ Gorka Lejarcegi / □ Pais 


Gaston Baquero 



Hahn: preferred reading to work 


wide range of subjects; biogra- 
phies of people as diverse as 
Mary Queen of Scots, Aphra 
Behn, Fanny Burney, Mabel 
Dodge Luban, James Brooke of 
Sarawak, the Soong sisters. Raf- 
fles of Singapore and Chiang 
Kai-shek and books about cook- 
ery. zoos, diamonds, natural 
history and travel as well as nov- 
els and books for children. 

Sarah Anderson 


Emily Hahn, tranflerand miter 
bom St Louis, Missouri 14 Jan- 
uary 1905; married Charles Box- 
er (MO daughters): died New York 
IS February 1997. 


Gaston Baquero, one of Cuba's 
most important poets, spent 
neady 40yeare in exfle in Spain, 
and only m recent years did his 
native country begin to accord 
him timid recognition, after 
decades of disapproving silence. 

Baquero, a reserved man, was 
a distinguished representative of 
a group of Cuban intellectuals 
that grew up in the 1940s 
around the literary review Ori- 
genes. But he left Cuba follow- 
ing the 1959 revolution and was 
henceforth airbrushed from 
history by supporters of Fidel 
Castro. His work was expunged 
from Havana University s lit- 
erature syllabus and from the is- 
land's literary anthologies and 
dictionaries. , . 

Emestp Che Guevara com- 
mented acidly; “He saw dear- 
ly what the revolution was going 
to be like and fled to Franco’s 
tranquil beaches." But rather 
than loO in the sun. Baquero led 
a secluded life in a smart quar- 
ter of Madrid, in an apartment 
crammed with books from floor 
to ceiling, barely known outside 
a small circle of Spanish poets 
and poetry aficionados. 

Ten days before he died, a 
group of Spanish poets held a 
round table discussion in his ho- 
nour at the Fine Arts Hub in 
Madrid at which the poet Fran- 
cisco Brines said: “the poetry of 
Baquero reinvents the astonished 
and innocent gaze of a child, in 
which unexpected images and his 
sensojy abundance produce con- 
stant happy surprises.” 

Not until 1995 was a two- 
volume collection of Baquero's 
work published in Spain. Ayear 
earlier, the University of Sala- 
manca devoted a special issue of 


its literary review to him. This co- 
incided with the appearance of 
a few of his poems in a journal 
in Havana, the first feeble rays 
of light to penetrate the oblivion 
into which he had been cast 

The critic Roger Salas, a 
friend of the poet and himself 
a Cuban exile, wrote yesterday 
m El Pais: “Baquero navigated 
all his life in a deep and agitat- 
ed sea of images, those that 
clothed his exquisite poetic 
work. In his Madrid home it was 
difficult to walk amidst such nar- 
row passages and mountains of 
the written word Seated in his 
armchair, as if on a throne, the 
poeL the best kind of Cuban, 
could spin a conversation from 
any subject . . . with reserved hu- 
mour and irony.” 

Boro into a" poor family in 
Banes. Orieme province. Ba- 
quero studied agronomy at Ha- 
vana University, but swiftly 
decided to devote his life to 
poetry and journalism. He said 
years later he had been inspired 
by a chance reading, in 1939. of 
a poem by. Jose Lezama Lima, 
whom he greatly admired. 

He and a clutch of like- 
minded poets, including Lima, 
were associated with the review 
Origjnes, the flagship of Cuban 
culture in the 1940s. Baquero's 
first book, Pnetnas. was pub- 
lished in 1942 followed by Saul 
sobre la espada (“Saul on the 
Sword"), a few months later. His 
standing as a poet became es- 
tablished with his long verses 
and rich aquatic images in 
works like “Tcstamcnto del 
pez” (“The fish's testament"). 

Between 1947 and 1959 lie was 
an intellectual grandee of Ha- 
vana. tail, dark-skinned and el- 


egant, an influential columnist 
and editor on the conservative 
daily Diariode la Marina. He be- 
came powerful and rich, owned 
a splendid house filled with 
books and paintings, and won 
many prizes. He was also 
Catholic, sybaritic and homo- 
sexual. He feared detention the 
moment Castro's forces came D 
power and, protected by four am- 
bassadors who escorted him to 
the airport, flew into exile. 

Overnight he swapped pop- 
ular celebrity for virtual' 
anonymity. In *1960, when he 
was working shamefacedly in 
Radio Exterior de Espana, he 
published “Poems .written in 
Spain", and in 1961 a little col- 
lection of essays “Hispanic 
American writers today" in 
which be praised a promising 


Labour si-': 


unknown young Colombian, 
Gabriel Garda Marquez. 


Gabriel Garda Marquez. 

In 1966 he published his best 
and most original book of poems 
Memorial dc un testigo (“Memo- 
rial of a witness"), full of singing, 
disturbing language, imaginary 
legends and confessions of his se- 
cret heart. Spanish poets who 
admired him published his col- 
lected work in 19S5 under the ti- 
tle Magias e Invcnciones 
(“Magics and inventions"). 

There followed Poemas In- 
visibles and two volumes of es- 
says. Indios, blancosy negros en 
el caldera de America (“Indians, 
whites and blacks in the caul- 
dron of America”) in 1991 and, 
in 1995. La juentc inagotablc 
(“The incxhaustable source”). 


Elizabeth Nash 


Gaston Banquem, poet and es- 
sayist: bom Banes. Cuba 4 May 
1918: died Madrid 15 Max 1997. 


Saying no to the theology of the trolley 


Our problem is not that we live in a mar- 
ket economy. Markets are honest places, 
cheerful with the colours of produce, not 
of advertisements. They are straightfor- 
ward places, where knowledgeable traders 
work hard for every modest penny. They 
are human places, where shoppers pon- 
der and gossip and laugh. Our problem 
is that we live in a supermarket economy. 

In a supermarket, I see my fellows as 
obstacles or rivals. I don’t even notice the 
produce. The forest of price-tags clamours 
for my distracted attention: newer! big- 
ger! cheaper! MORE! No wonder the 
courtesies of life evaporate. No wonder 
children grab and parents snap. 

1 was brought ip in a small market town, 
Kirkby Lonsdale in Cumbria. We still have 
our weekly market; our streets still flour- 
ish with small shops. ScHL But even as I 
write the shadow of a threatened super- 
market darkens the town where I received 
my earliest education in public affairs. 

Of course I did not know, as Iran down 
the hill after school, that lessons were not 
over. As I trotted to the sweetshop, 1 did 
not know that I was learning what would 
one day be called “PSE" (personal and so- 
cial education) or “citizenship”. But when 


faith^n 


reason 


Supermarkets are not always 
super. Margaret Atkins argues 
that changes in shopping habits 
have made poor citizens of our 
children and undermined the 
nation's sense of community. 


old .Mr Hastewefl served me, passiog the 
time of day as courteously as if I had been 


time of day as courteously as if I had been 
the bank manager, I was being schooled 
in cMc friendship. And as I trailed my 
mother around the other shops I was dis- 
covering how grown-ups did business to- 
gether; kindly and patiently, with evident 
mutual concern. 

Later, I had to relearn the lesson con- 
sciously, when I returned each vacation 
from Cambridge. Before buying some- 
thing, 1 needed to pause and remember 
that the curt self-absorption of super- 


market manners would here be interpreted 
as rudeness. A few years on, I was among 
a group of theological students discussing 
the notion of community. The under- 
graduates seemed unanimous that com- 
munities no longer exist. I ventured to 
object, citing my own experience. I was met 
with incomprehension, and something sur- 
prisingly like hostility: what right had I to 
such privilege? 

Communities do survive, and not only 
in rural Cumbria. 1 moved to suburban 
Leeds, and have settled quickly into the 
neighbourhood where in the local shop- 
keepers -the grocer's and the baker's and 
the newsagent's - we know and are 
known. That is where wc learn each oth- 
ers' names. As neighbours we may not be 
intimate, but wc arc soon predisposed to 
mutual care. The local children as they 
shop arc being incorporated into, rather 
tlian alienated from, their community. 
They are learning the virtues that ground 
community. 

What is it that we value today? Nigel 
Biggar's excellent new book. Good Life 


(SPCK. £12.99) reflects on the question. 
When we say we want self-fulfilment or 
freedom, what do we mean? An unlimit- 
ed choice of soap-powders? Why did the 
murder of Jamie Bulger strike many not 
as anomalous, but as symbolic? What is 
it that we fear? 

Biggar argues that all communities 
are based upon friendship, and that to be 
part of a community is to be bound to oth- 
ers in a relationship of trust and care. We 
want, desperately, to be part of such a com- 
munity. and we are frightened by symp- 
toms of its decline. But to reverse that 
decline requires a great deal from all of 
us: attentiveness, imagination, patience, 
courtesy, generosity and trusL 

Big business tells us that what we want 
most of all are bargains. We act every-; 
day as if we believe it. Each time that we 
succumb to the'tawdiy illusion, we betray 
our better selves. For our deepest desires 
are not material, but social. That is why 
our oldest political traditions are based 
on the common good. We have been 
called to communion, because our true 
vocation is friendship, with God and with 
our fellow-creatures. A friendship that 
needs to be learnt. 

Mr HastewelL, God rest his souL is long 
dead. His successors struggle on, our 
friends and teachers, as vital and as un- 
noticed as oxygen. We can destroy them 
within a generation, if so we wish: the 
choice is ours. Let us at least be dear what 
wc arc choosing The next time that 
someone complains to you about loneli- 
ness, or insecurity, or stress, or the break- 
down of sodety, ask just one question: 
where do you shop? 
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A nation split by the great British sandwich 


A Brtish^&Y^^nofthe 
j^ass-wSKaft: 


SO. A ms mornino »,« ZL — is icss 

- to stuff thTSMrt a f 6 !? 1 ? 1 10 recta y ^at 
— — - Bre ad of daily life with the 


cucumber of r^i v. me «' 
fromfts Section, 

a debauched ocnvemence food of 

V has been a ^ sandwich 

OrigSreJdSbuSlr 0 ^ “f 0 " 1 “* Ae 

■: iMmewhenJnhSaS nssU L Xtwas 8* venits 
Sandwich, 46 fourth “ of 




A typical member of Z 
™Sli, . 5 class > m other words. He was 
to ®»y. tea which 


blm& carousing and snacking. Still, alftbatis 


long forgotten, while his name lives on. 

wo«i was in 1762 by Edward Gibbon, who 
wrote in his journal that he had dined at the 
which “affords every evening a 
sight truly English. Twenty or 30 ... of the firet 
men m the kingdom ... supping at little tables 


... upon a bit of coM meat, or a Sandwich”. 

From such uncouth beginnings, sliced 
bread and stuff became popularised and 
refined. In the late Victorian or Edwardian 
period, cucumber or cress was placed deli- 
cately between slices of thin white bread with- 
out crusts - the mainstay of Merchant-Ivory 
Englishness and still critical to our cultural 
identity. Every summer at Wimbledon, 
190,000 sandwiches are served (a detailed 
breakdown is not available, but most of them 
must have been cucumber). 

And this century saw the advent of the 
Fordist sandwich. With mass-produced, 
mechanically sliced, square bread came uni- 
formity. The standard 6in x 3.75in x 05in sand- 
wich was in every hxnehbax and pub in the land 
Its counterpart was “unreal” ale, Wuneys Red 
Label and the rest. Its main filling was mar- 
garine, processed cheese and procesed ham 
(with as much water as industrial chemists like 
Margaret Thatcher could make it hold). 

As we became more aware of Britain's rel- 
ative decline, the sandwich stood as a sym- 
bol of our second-rateness. The British Rail 
sandwich, curling at the comers, became a 
national myth, although no one can quite 
remember eating one. It stood as an indict- 
ment of statist, bureaucratic corporations. 

Then came the sea-change. Mrs Thatcher 
was promoted from retired chemist to Prime 
Minister. She swept aside James Callaghan, 



prices and incomes policies and the British 
Rail sandwich. The first thing her government 
did was lift exchange controls: die country was 
flooded with foreign sandwiches. The 
baguette became thesjunk food of choice of 
the hurrying yuppie. Real mayonnaise 
replaced salad cream. The Eighties had 
arrived and niche marketing took off- Cia- 
batta bread - bread with funny bits of walnut 
or olive - any exotic filling you like, prefer- 
ably with French and Italian names, _ 

Of course, the great British sandwich had 
always reflected the influence of key groups 
of immigrants. The Italian sandwich bar, the 
Jewish salt-beef sandwich. Even the kebab - 
but that is not really a sandwich, and there is 
no room in a serious leading article for a 
digression on the subject of pitta bread, 
burger buns or other faise-sandwicbes. What 
was important was that, in the Eighties and 
Nineties the sandwich became a £2bn-a-year 
product subject to the same pressures of 
globalisation as the rest of the British econ- 
omy. The breakthrough was the invention of 
the cheap see-through plastic triangular box, 
which allowed ready-made designer sand- 
wiches to be sold in supermarkets. (To realise 
what a revolution this was, try to remember 
bow ready-made sandwiches were sold before. 
Clingfilm features strongly in many memories, 
although before that h must have been cel- 
lophane and greaseproof paper - no wonder 


British Rail had problems.) Now, marketing 
is all: segmentation, high added value, foreign 
chic. Even the British Rail sandwich under- 
went the marketing revolution, in cartons 
signed by Gement Freud. 

The result, as yesterday’s Sandwich of the 
Year announcement confirmed, is that some 
British sandwiches are now among the best 
In the world - another benefit of 18 years of 
Conservative rule which John Major forgot 
to trumpet in his election campaign. 'Hie 
much-vaunted American sandwich, for exam- 
ple, is gross, unwieldy and much of it is likely 
to end up down your front, while the “club” 
version must be one of the easier ways to 
charge money for old rope known to restau- 
rateurs. Only le sandwich, the genuine French 
article, can compete with Bri tain ’s best now. 

But - and this is the most serious point - 
all across Britain there are still people eat- 
ing the institutional mid-century sandwich, the 
Boots Shaper, the stale-bread ploughman’s, 
the ham slab. 

Ours is a nation divided, and the great chal- 
lenge facing the new Labour Government is 
whether it has the courage to overcome this 
yawning chasm at the heart of our society. 
Can fresh mozzarella, pine nuts and pesto be 
made available to the many not the few? Can 
Peter Mandelson, once filmed preparing a 
rocket salad, lead us to the Blairite uplands 
of sun-dried tomatoes for all? 
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Channel Tunnel still won’t be as safe as it should be 


I-,-'-, i- - 


r 


Sir The decision of Lbe Channel 
Tunnel Safety Authority not to 
require changes to the heavy goods 
vehicle (HGV) shuttle wagons, in the 
wake of the November fire, is not a 
wise one. The Authority is to require 
36 procedural changes (report, 14 
May), but has not insisted on a change 
from semi-open shuttle wagons to 
dosed wagons. 

If a fire were to occur on a HGV in 
, m a dosed wagon it is quite possible that 
W it would become oxygen-starved and 
self-extinguish. In any case the fire 
development would be expected to be 
relatively slow and the tram would 


likely be out of the tunnel before any 

itecL 


significant danger had been createc 
Retaining the semi-open wagons 
means that a complex inter-connected 
system wil] need to come into play and 
operate reliably. This would involve 


detection and communication systems 
and, crucially, Lhe Supplementary 
Ventilations System (SVS) which 
would create a longitu dinal 
ventilation (a wind) along the tunnel 
to push smoke away from the amenity 
carriage, near the front of the train, in 
which the lorry drivers would be 
travelling. 

In the fire of November 1996, the 
SVS did not come into operation until 
a long time after it should have done. 
Also, the conflagration involved the 
last six lorries in the train, nearly half a 
mile from the amenity carriage. If the 
fire had involved the first six lorries, 
then it is extremely likely that deaths 
would have resulted. 

If a fire were to involve the first six 
lorries, the SVS would need to 


uefa a wind would probably be very 


Hting and quite possibly 
rrienting for anyone aUempting to 
escape through it It is even possible 
that the force would knock some 
people over. 

Procedural changes ore required, 
as the Safety Authority report 
indicates. However, they should be 
made in addition to the introduction 
of closed wagons, not instead. Not to 
require closed wagons is rather like 
replacing the Forth Rail Bridge by a 
computer-controlled machine with 
gigantic mechanical legs which would 
cany each train across the Forth on a 
platform. It may work, but there is 
much more scope for something to go 
wrong. 

It appears that the Safety 
Authority has given a greater weight 
to commercial considerations than to 
public safety. The apparent reason 


for having semi-open wagons is that 
fully closed wagons would mean that 
44-ton HG Vs could not be carried 
because the extra weight would be 
too great for the undercarriage. This 
would eat into Eurotunnel's 
projected profits. This problem 
could, however, be overcome either 
by carrying Lhe smaller 37-ton lorries 
■ only or by developing a stronger 
undercarriage. 

As a society, we tend to wait untQ 
lives are lost before we really by to 
bring about effective change. Witness, 


for example, Piper Alpha or the fire 
Wool 


hazard of polyurethane foam in 
furniture. 

Dr ALAN N BEARD 
Department of Civil and Offshore 
Engineering 
Hcriot-Watt University 
Edinburgh 


Labour wobbles over equality 




Sir. We, the undersized women's 
organisations, participated in a two- 
year process of consultation with the 
Labour Party which resulted in their 
document Governing for Equality. 

We are surprised and concerned 
that what has happened so far is 
not in line with those proposals 
which envisaged the entire 
secretariat for women's equality 
being located in the Cabinet 
Office. Rather we are witnessing a 
fragmentation of responsibilities 
which is likely seriously to 
undermine the work of 
implementing the Beijing Global 
Platform for Action, CEDAW (the 
Convention to Eliminate all forms 
of Discrimination Against Women) 
and our own equality legislation. 

Furthermore, the promise to 
strengthen and guarantee the 
Independence of the Women's. 
National Commission appears to be 
corapromisedby the proposal to 
move it to the Department of Social 
Security where the Minister for 
Women currently has her major 
portfolio. We consider this is likely 


both to marginalise it and affect its 
independence. 

There are no “women's issues" but 
-there are issues of special concern to 
women: they all have to do with • 
continuing inequities and 
inequalities. Fragmentation of 
responsibility is not what is needed. 
PAT ZADORA, National President, 
Busine ss and Professional Women UK; 
ANNETTE LAWSON, Chair, Fawcett; 
SANDRA HARRIS, President, League 
of Jewish Women; ROZ FRASER, 
Chair, National ADianoe of Women’s 
Organisations; GRACE WEDEKIND, 
President, National Council of Women . 
of GB; SUSAN KNOX, National Vke- 

• Chair, National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes; KANCHAN JADEJA, 
Director, Sia; OLIVE NEWTON, 
President, Soroptomist International of 
GB and Ireland; IRIS SHANAHAN, 
National Chairman. Ibwnswomen’s 
Guilds; LUCILLE HUGHES, Chair, 
Welsh Assembly of Women; LIZ 
BAVIDGE, Co-Chair, VALERIE 
E\ANS, Cb-Chair elect. Women’s 
National Commission 

• London W9 



The horror of American stamps 


Sin The Wfeasel (Magazine, 10 May) 
says America would never have horror 
legends to brighten up its “dreary” 
stamps. In fact, the US mail currently 
has a set of honor stamps infinitely 
better than the safe, wishy-washy 


illustrations an the new British stamps. 
At least in the US, living people can 
appear on stamps, while we continually 
love the dead (with one exception). 
IAN SCOTT 
Edinburgh 


Childbirth trust relies on volunteers 


Sir. The letter from Diana - 
Wbstariley (10 May) accuses the 
National Childbirth Trust <ff having 
become **an increasingly top-heavy 
centralised operation* 

I would like to know on what 
evidence she makes this assertion. 
The NCT has 55,000 members and 
400 branches. It provides services . 
(antenatal classes, breastfeeding - 
counselling and local support 
networks), publishes reliable 
information, and campaigns for 
improvements in maternity care and 
support for parenting. This year 
alone, we have published research . . 
and made recommendations on 
antenatal screening, lobbied fora 
reduction m the caesarean section 

rate and an end to court-orderea - 
caesareans, and created a 

breastfeeding-friendly symbol with 

Wbteretone’s to be k«^hedm 
breastfeeding awareness week, I ! f 
May. We do all this with only. 27^5 

wfaolq-time equivalent paid staff and 


many thousands of hours of 
volunteers’ time. 

At present those who use our 
services and become members of the 
NCT do cor fully reflect the diversity 
trf parents in the UK. We need to 
broaden our fundraising base if we arc 
to offer accessible, affirmative and 
affordable services to the parents of 

all 700,000 new babies each year. We 
have planned for a balance between 
Tiyr eflstng membership rates and 



Ironically, if there had been a 
greater investment in the centre 

sooner, chit management and 
financial planning would have been 
smoother and more clearly 
communicated. In the words of the 
Charity Commissioners, “effective 
and efficient administration cannot be 
. bought on the cheap” (1990, para. S2). 
MARYNEWBURN 
Head of Policy Research 
The National Childbirth 1 fust' 

London W3 


Those lawless cyclists: the facts 

Moving to the much less cycle- 
friendly Fiye-Whys junction at 


At least you can’t hack into a ballot box 


0*1 


**** 


Sin Bob Young (letter, 15 May), 

extols the “TTieatreoftiie Count 

SSKBKSffl* 
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might be faked. Mere detection of juumiuu, w n«o ubhiuu^ mvu^ mw «.« .-j, 

running totals would be of immense way on a one-way street and one against the flow of traffic. A slighl 

value to party machines: workers , contrived to ride on the pavement -a better 56 percent correct but still 
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Sir. Prompted by Edwin Kilby's letter 
(15 May) I set out to do as he 
suggested and observe for a few 
minutes two load junctions 1 use 
regularly as a pedestrian and as a 
motorist. My findings may not make 
comfortable reading for the cycling 
community. 

WhenI read the letter I was at the 
junction ofFortobello Road and 
Blenheim Crescent in London, so I 
set to my task immediately, watching 
both cars and bicycles for 30 minutes. 

Of 43 bicyclespassmg through this 
junction, 26 were travelling the wrong 


Chepstow Road and Westbourne 
Grove, I was unable to count the cars, 
but during my 40 minutes of 
observation none committed an 
actual offence, though one 
performed a stunningly stupid 
manoeuvre. 

As for the cyclists -of 39 passing 
through the junction, 22 did so 
conrectly. Tfcn passed through red 
lights, sn used the pavement, and one 
managed to travel through a red light 
and across two pedestrian ways, all 
against the flow of traffic. A slightly 


value to party machines: workers _ contrived to nde on the pavement -a DOTerpo percent correct ouisuu 

could be deployed with absolute spectacularly inconsiderate feat in appalling, 

certainty; voters might be influenced, wew of the crowded pedestrian way. One disturbing conclusion that 

already eroended in the Durine the same time. 56 cars might be drawn from these 
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voting in a debating ebaffi ’ 

potential for abuse in general - l — ,J ■“ 

elections with polling optt> f° r 15 
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Millions are already expended in the During the same time, 56 cars might be drawn from these 

' passedthrough the junction with only admittedly unscientific findings is 

one (a police car) faffing to slow that the more cycle-friendly a street 

[ down adequately. Results: 63 per is,themoret 

. [ cent of bicycles and less than 2 per PD MILLER 

cent of cars were behaving badly. London W2 


cycle-friendly ; 

is, the more that cyclists wifi abuse it 


h °lTb not simply tel the result 


Letters should he addressee to Letters to the EcBtw; The Independent, One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL 
(flue 0171-293 2656; e-mail: ktto^lmitfendciiuoJik) and indnde a daytime telephone mnobcc 
Letters may be edited for length and daritjc Wfe regret we are unable to aekomrkdge anpeblisbed letters. 


Laing right on 
psychiatrists 


Sin As one who entered psychiatry in 
the early 1970s, I have always felt that 
R D Laing (“The man who abolished 
madness", 13 May) offered a way of 
making sense of madness instead of 
just observing and labelling it from 
the outside. 

Some of what he wrote about the 
causes and treatment of 
schizophrenia is questionable, but 
what he said about psychiatrists was 
spot on. I have watched as a whole 


new 


trists have swept in and swept 
away the heresy of questioning what 
madness is. Their premise that 
equates “mental illness" with 
“malfunction of the brain" (Letters, 
14 May) is a political position which is 
supported by a powerful professional 
establishment. 

Biological explanations of 


schizophrenia are not onty 
ssthe 


unconvincing, they miss the point 
contused 


Psychiatry win remain a 
discipline as long as it continues to 
sude up to biomedical science. 
Exciting developments in the study of 
"complex” systems suggest there is a 
limit to empirical science. Not only is 
schizophrenia a rat-bag diagnosis that 
explains nothing; it may be that at a 
biomedical level there is nothing out 
there to be discovered. We may have 
to think again, hard. 

In my clinical practice within the 
NHS I am increasingly the agent of 
society, operating on guidelines and 
polities issued by health authorities 
or trust boards. The mission 
statement is not to understand people 
but to control them, with increasing 
coercive methods. Laing may have 
been wrong about the mothers, but 
that wasn’t why his ideas had to be 
disappeared. “Let wisdom guide" 
remains the motto of the Royal 
College of Psychiatrists. 

Dr DAVID P. FROST 
Senior Lecturer in Psychiatry 
University College London 


After Deep Blue, 
now Go for it 


Sir The Japanese game of Go will 
now be seen as the next challenge 
for machine intelligence after Deep 
Bhie’s defeat of Kasparov. 
However, due to the larger board 
size the approach of brute force 
adopted by Deep Blue will not 
work, even if the computer went 
1,000 times faster. 

Go forces researchers to attempt 

and over the last 10 years 
substantial progress has been made. 
It may even be possible in the future 
to pass a Tbring-type Go test 
whereby it will be impossible to 
distinguish between a human and 
machine player of the game. 

lining's test may not be of 
continuing importance to artificial 
intelligence, but it is to cognitive 
science which seeks to ’ 


cony 

learn, perceive and solve pro 
Dr EDMUND FURSE 
Department of Computer Studies 
University of Glamorgan 
Pontypridd 


ems. 


Paternity poser 


Sin The Dutch father of a baby 
expected by a Britid surrogate 
mother has no rights over the child 
The sperm donors to two lesbian 
mothers are wanted tty the Child 
Support Agency for their supposed 
fatherly obligations. There seems to 
be some confusion here, but at least 
we now knew that lesbian would-be 
parents should choose foreign sperm- 
donois. 

P J STEWART 
Oxford 
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LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


A s we cany on trying to 
adapt to reporting a new 
government, I find 
warning and advice in the just- . 
published autobiography of 
Katherine Graham, the pro- 
prietor of the Washington Post , 
and one of the giants of the 
post-war American newspaper 
industry. Her story is extraor- 


dinary - brilliant mogul father 
•then then 


disease of thinking we arc play- 
ers in their game - that we have 
specially brilliant insights which 
can be privately explained to 
the admiring politicians. The 
clever ones nod, listen and 
smile politely, congratulating 
themselves that hacks can be 
bought so cheaply with a half- 
ounce of flatteiy. 


and dominating mot 
marriage to the driven and 
charismatic, but often cruel 
Phil Graham, who became a 
manic depressive and shot him- 
self, leaving her with the paper; 
then the years of Whtergate 
and the Pentagon Papers. 

More to my point, though, 
was her account of how she and 
- more particularly - her hus- 
band became too close to the 
charismatic JFK and Lyndon 
Johnson, damaging the repu- 
tation for independence of the 
Post. Graham aspired to be a 
shaper and creator of White 
House policy: later, Katherine 
was on the receiving end of but- 
tering-up and abuse from sev- 
eral presidents. 

She tells a great story about 
being summoned by Johnson 
for a bollocking at the White 
House: “As he was ranting at 
me, he started to undress, fling- 
ing his dolhes off ... his coat, 
his tie, his shirt. Finally, he was 
down to his pants. 1 was frozen 
with dismay and baffled about 
what to do. I remember think- 
ing to myself. This can’t be me 
being bawled out by the Presi- 
dent of the United States while 
he's undressing.’ Suddenly he 
bellowed, ‘Dim around!’ i did 
so obediently and gratefully 
and he went right on with his 
angiy monologue until I turned 
back at his command to find 
him in his pyjamas.” 

I suppose she'd have been a 
lot' more worried had it been 
Clinton. But her book is full of 
detailed accounts of how she 
and th e Posf s journalists coped 
with the pull of liberal admin- 
istrations and politicians they 
basically admired. 

At a party given for her by 
George Weidenfeld at the 
Athenaeum this week, Kather- 
ine Graham agreed there were 
possible parallels with the lure 
of the Blair administration. 
The basic rule, 2 think, is 
"mutual respect: different 
interests”. In particular, backs 
mustn’t succumb to the deadly 


How could I be 
anti-English? 

I have met English 
people and even, 
at times, engaged in 
perfectly civilised 
conversational 
intercourse 
with them 


exchange with Matthew Parris 
some years ago, I haven't the 
faintest idea what the man is 
on about How could I be anti- 
English? I live in England and 
am married to an English- 
woman and have English-isb 
children. More than that I 
have met English people and 
even, at times, engaged in per- 
fectly civilised conversational 
intercourse with them. 

Not mind you, with Mr 
Johnson. His article is spattered 
with anti-Scottish sneering. 
Sneering is how he comforts 
hunselt For that I would hap- 
pily whack him with a haggis, or 
bung up his ear-trumpet with 
haggis. On the other hand, be 
brings one piece of cheering 
news, telling us: “Tony Blair has 
not the slightest intention of 
taking orders from Scots, Piets. 
Celts or anyone else from the 
fringe.” Assuming that includes 
the lunatic fringe, Mr J, con- 
sider it a deal. 


In The Spectator magazine, I 
find a cross-patch article by 
Paul Johnson about Scots (or 
as be insists on calling us, 
Scotchmen) in which he 
accuses me of whacking people 
over the head with a haggis 
(verbally); boasting about 
Scottish superiority and “eth- 
nic name-dropping*’. Apart 
from a humorous radio 


Andress Marr : 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


If I had to choose between being the Sports Minister or a Chelsea 
supporter, I wouldn’t be the Sports Minister - Tony Banks 

This Darth Vader of politics ruined my prison career, and I must 
confess to the odd unchristian feeling of thoroughly .enjoying his 
ament discomfort - John Mankrit, former governor ofParkhurst 
Prison, on Michael Howard 


I was not quite sure what to make of Ann Widdecornbe's asser- 
tion that I am dangerous stuff and that there is something of the 
night in me, but 2 gained tiie strong impression that her words 
were not intended as a compliment - Michael Howard, former 
Home Secretary 

You migh t as well have a war on tables - Will describ- 

ing President canton's war on drugs as \ absurd ' 

Many people of my generation and older still cannot help think- 
ing of the arts as a luxury, a frippery or an extra. Yei more peo- 
ple work in the arts than work in the steel, coal and car indus- 
tries combined - Melvyn Bragg, arts pundit 

I hate the saintly tag. I want to (five into the shower with the foot- 
ballers one day, and just put an end to all that saintly business - 
Delia Smith, TV cook and Norwich City director 

I regret this new informality. The Cabinet is the highest institu- 
tion of our government, for heaven's sake, not a tennis club— Sir 
Charles Powell, former private secretary to Margaret Thatcher, on 
Tony Blair’s decision to use first names only at Cabinet meetings ■ 
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the Saturday story 


Adina Nrtescu sings the title 
role in Massenet's Manon at 
Glyndebourne 

Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


Opera is 
shaking off its 
elitist image: 
community 
operas, English 
translations, 
surtitles. Even 
Qyndebourne, 
which opens 
today, is getting 
a bit less stuffy, 

says sometime 
poet-librettist 

Ruth Fadel 


Bravissimo! 


C enturies before magic real- 
ism and the bral-pack 
American novel were ever 
heard of. opera combined 
their ideals. Coldly struc- 
tured plots (no realism, please) riddled 
with dire coincidence and bizarre sur- 
prise, plus maraschino-cherry lushness. 
Atrocity in the farthest reaches of 
sophisticated elegance. Plus deep (welL 
fairly deep) meditation on sex and 
death, sex and torture, sex and love, 
parenthood, friendship with a dash of 
politics to beef up the sex and violence. 
Who needsAmerican Psycho or A Hun- 
dred tears of Solitude when you’ve got 
Tosco, TurandoL Carmen ? 

Now we don’t worry about realism 
any more; opera's PR problems boil 
down to two things: words and money. 
In our unlinguisticaliy-minded island 
(can New Labour do something about 
this too?), it's a pity most operas aren’t 
in English. And how do you hear words 
in any language, when a hundred tough 
bunnies disguised as an orchestra are 
trying to stop you? How do you pay for 
orchestra, singers and their clothes? 

In the Bastille's production of Motion 
Lescaut , the prostitutes’ wigs alone 
cost £15.000. If yoo pay everyone 
decently you must charge appalling 
prices, so some people go because they 
can afford posh things, not because they 
love opera. 

I met opera when I was supposed to 
be learning German on a scholarship in 
Vienna. German didn’t get learnt, but 


I had a great time in the Viennese 
record shops. I'd ask to compare sets 
of whatever was on at the opera, listen 
to all the recordings, leave them (.“not 
quite what I wanted") and hop off to 
Siehplatz at the Oper, which cost 15 
schillings, less than a little meal. You 
had to stand, but gpt the best view. At 
Gorterddmmerung I met a Californian 
woman of 90, wandering Europe with 
a knapsack and an opera guide. At the 
first interval rich Americans left. Opera 
then dinn er was their itinerary, never 
mind what happened to Wotan in the 
next acL They handed their rickets to 
us. like dukes. From then on we sat in 
the front row of the stalls. Fantastic - 
but it s umm ed up the old-style, casual- 
use-of-riches opera aura. 

About 10 years ago my mum and I 
got given tickets for Glyndeboume's 
Porgy and Bess. All that money and 
glamour sitting through an elaborately 
staged, heart-rendingly sung evocation 
of the direst poverty, then prancing off 
to salmon mousse in one of the most 
expensively manicured gardens in Eng- 
land was obscene. I swore I’d never go 
there again. 

But things change. Opera has opened 
up. Women are running opera houses. 
Women directors, film-makers, theatre 
directors are doing opera. Don 
Giovanni will never look the same 
since Deborah Wbmergot her hands on 
it. Small opera outfits everywhere are 
playing to full houses on a shoestring. 
There's community opera all over the 
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country every summer. I saw the most punters would have laughed. (Text by 
brilliant Carmen ever in a Suffolk tithe- who? By seven poets!) Then - the bas- 
bam. All the schoolchildren in the tard - it became his fust big hit 
county had sewn milk bottle tops on the I never dreamt a Tuesday morning at 

toreadors' jackets. All their parents and 10 outside London's Coliseum could 
grandparents and baby sisters were on feel like that twilight moment before an 
stage. Peter Brook would have called it opera. All that milling expectancy plus 
rough theatre; the atmosphere was a frisson of fllidtness- something’s nap- 
electric. Forget those three tenors: pening in broad day that normally goes 
community opera is the most amazing on only at night. Most people there 
thing about opera's new profile. were “Friends” of English National 

Wonderful music about action, Opera. Ruth Fainlight has worked there 
crowds, politics, violence, loneliness so much she must be a Special Friend 
and sex, has a knack of bringing every- - and she took me to a revival of 
thing in: all the senses you have, plus Jonathan Miller’s brilliant Trmiata. 
all sorts of people, from babies to English National Opera sings Eng- 
nonagenarian Californian hippies. lish. I'm not saying En glish poets are the 

This has been dress-rehearsal month. - be-all-and-end-aU of English words, 
I went to one at English National but I did feel that if this is how you're 
Opera with the poet Ruth FainlighL solving opera’s little word-problem, a 
Like me. she's worked on various poet or two wouldn't hurt. That trans- 
opera-composer-meets-poet schemes, iation tried to find English equivalents 
which generate new operas: another for Italian words the music's used to. In 
way opera’s changing. Poets are meet- 
ing composers, formally and infor- 
mally, everywhere these days. I was on 
one 'where Don Paterson went on 
strike, said poetry had its own music 
anyway, and wrote a brilliant non- 
English piece in a dying dialect to the 
rhythm of a ball running its bounces 
down. It got beautifully set, and sung, 
but Don's attitude would not have sat- 
isfied Puccini. 

I ’ve only worked on short pieces - 
but long enough to find out what 
different animals poets and com- 
posers are. Ruth Fainlight has done 
whole operas and knows how bossy the 
people can be, never doing what poets 
tell them, whining about the time it 
lakes to write and harmonise a lot of 
different parts. We, they say, have only 
{only!) words to deal with. Puccini was 
a poet's nightmare. On Manon Lcscaut 
he got through seven librettists and fired 
them serially in humiliating explosions 
of temper. They didn't get their names 
on the programme, either, because the 


Where toTiear poets -y. 
unfettered by the iron >' . 
wfifmsrpf megalomaniac 
.• composers: •'< •' 1 

JairDubfg, Sean O’Biieft, . . 
Ruth Pa del 

20 May, Sprn, .. 

' Bridge+totel, Newcastle • 

Robin Robertson, 

John Burnside ; ' " ' 

22 May,-. ' 

! . Old Operating Theatre, 

London Bridge 

Jehane Markham, - 
Vernon Scanned 

25 May, 

The French House, Soho • 

Elizabeth Garrett, 

3 dune, 

The Gantry, Southampton 


Alfredo's song explaining love to a love- 
cauterised Violetta, a note Verdi wrote 
to misteriosa got “mystery” instead. 
Nice one. But it somehow involved sac- 
rificing naturalness. Bathetic was one 
word that floated uneasily to mind - 
when I wasn’t entranced by the gor- 
geous singing and heartbreaking stag- 
ing. No way can you make variations on 
“Cry, unhappy woman" come over like 
Piangi piangi, O misera. 

Surtitles are opera's other way of 
solving the word-problem. Key bits of 
translation flash above the stage: you 
hear the original words but take in their 
sense through the eye. . 

This puts English National Opera in 
a double bind. Yon want to be democ- 
ratic and available, you're putting the 
stuff out in English like the Spice Girls, 
who also don’t use surtitles. But some- 
times, even with the gentlest orchestra 
and most genius conductor. I’m afraid 
you need a surtitle or two. With sur- 
titles,- if the English words aren’t bril- 
liant, it doesn’t matter, they’re there for 
the sense not the sound. 

Glyndeboume's gone for surtitles. In 
a funny way that country club in die 
dreamy Sussex Downs, one-time heart 
of privilege, is now another heart of 
opera’s democratisation. It's been dress 
rehearsal time there too: 1 felt breath- 
holdingly lucky to see one for Manon 
Lescaut, opening tomorrow. 

I was there by accident: I've got to 
give a pre-performance talk on that 
opera next week and Glyndeboume's 
education department thought it had 
better make me an expert on it fast Plus 
I had a filming date, to contribute my 
mite to interval talks for Channel 4's 
live screening of it on 31 May. 

Dress rehearsals there are performed 
to the staff (who otherwise don’t see it) 
and their families. A fantastic atmos- 
phere: lots of people working together, 
sharing something wonderful they've all 
helped to make, in a special place Vhev 
ail help to run. before the world they 


do it for gets in. None of the staff was 
bom to closed-dub culture. They are a 
young, professional team dedicated 
from 10 in the morning to 12 at night 
to reaching the highest standards in 
everything (sandwiches to choreogra- 
phy) to do with opera, available to as 
many people and as cheaply as possi- 
ble. Since the auditorium was enlarged, _ 
the Glyndebourne atmosphere has F 
changed for ever. v* 
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T hey are somehow, God knows 
how, solving opera’s expensive- 
ness problem too. In the new 
booking system. “Members” still get 
first go, but “Booking in Person” begins 
a while after. This year it began on 19 
ApriL By nightfall on the 18th, 400 peo- 
ple in sleeping bags were queuing for 
the £10 standing tickets. These have a 
great view (as in Vienna) and Members 
can’t buy them. In £16 “slip-seats"you 
sit sideways round the sides of the front 
row of the dress circle, for a fraction of 
what you pay for such seats at Covent 
Garden. All this has made the staff 
shiningly happy: the dream of opera 
admin is finally happening, all around 
them. 

As for Manon Lescaut - my lips are 
sealed. I shouldn’t have been there at 
all on that domestic occasion. The 
woman next to me was a lovely kindly 
woman, told me about a community 
opera project in Fishguard this year, but 
turned to me at half-time and whis- 
pered hoarsely, “How brilliant to have 
that power over a man!" I suddenly saw t ’jr 
Mrs Whitehouse's point. Sex and vio- 
lence are a potent mix. "Bit of a respon- 
sibility too?” I suggested, thinking of 
what happens to the guy in love with 
Manon. “To hell with responsibility," 
she muttered. 

Perhaps opera should be consigned 
to the flames alter all, along with 
American Psycho and television. When 
poets and composers dp get together 
they have a lot to answer for. 
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Streaking has always been a 
rather idiosyncratic and 
gloriously silly British 
pastime which has enlivened 
the odd cricket or rugby 
match. I cannot for the’ life 
of roc get inside the head of 
Lhc potential streaker, and 1 
have to say that it is not 
something that has ever 
entered my repertoire, 
probably much to the relief 
of many spectators. There 
was a bloke at college who 
streaked from the top to the 
bottom of the library 
dressed only in shoes and an 
identity-disguising balaclava, 
only to’ be told by his 
girlfriend, unaware of his 
participation, that the 
streaker was about as well- 
endowed as an am. 

The whole point of 
streaking is that it is a 
relatively spontaneous act 
performed by a rather 
strange person and not an 
orchestrated event for which 
the participants are paid. So 
it was rather galling to 
discover that the recent rash 
of streakers at Premiership 
football matches was 
organised and funded by the 
magazine Loaded . that rag' 
for pubescent boys who 
spend most of their time in 
tbeir bedrooms fantasising 
about women they could 


never hope to even meet, let 
alone engage in anything 
else with. That any 
spontaneous and inherently 
funny aspect of our lives can 
be commercialised in this 
way is scummy - especially 
when it comes from a 
magazine that chooses to 
treat women merely as 
breasts on legs. 

A study this week shows that 
a sizeable n amber of nurses 
in casualty departments are 
assaulted by patients on a 
fairly regular basis and that 
numbers are rising. It is 
interesting, given the 
general paranoia about the 
behaviour of psychiatric 
patients, that the individuals 
handing out the violence iu 
casualty departments are 
actually supposed to be 
“normal”. 1 would be 
interested to see a 
comparison of accident and 
emergency departments and 
psychiatric emergency 
clinics to see just which is 
more violent. I assume much 
of the violence is to do with 
alcohol and waiting time. 
Alcohol, as we know, is the 
great social disinhibitor and 
increasingly a problem in all 
walks of life. I don't think 
it's unfair to expect a 
minimum amount of 


sobriety in casualty, 
particularly for those with 
minor iiyuries. Still, yoo 
need decent security to 
enforce it and that costs 
money. As for those people 
who can't wait, they will be 
the ones with less serious 
injuries anyway, so-they 
should just be asked to leave 
if they get difficult. I would 
imagine nurses are getting 
pretty sick of being 
punchbags. At least when I 
was a psychiatric nurse, 
there was some expectation 
of violence, which was 
countered by close teamwork 
and a basic knowledge of 
dealing with trouble. In 
casualty, nurses are 
desperate just to get on and 
sort out medical problems. 
I'm sure no nurses would 
wish to see casualty 
departments become like 


forts bat if the general 
public can't behave 
themselves, it is far more 
important to maintain the 
safety of NHS staff rather 
than allow the ihuggish 
element to run riot. Still, I’m 
sure many trust managers 
will have a decent amount of 
money set aside for just this 
purpose - not 

The finer points of certain 
aspects of sport are often 
lost to those who are not 
aficionados of the particular 
game. Thus, 1 have failed to 
pick up oyer the years the 
fact that in order to send the 
ball that teeny bit faster on 
its way, golfers lick it before 
they bung it on the tee. It’s 
not such a good idea, 
according to medical types. 

It seems th3t if you lick a 
golf ball, you.also lick what’s 


on it, which includes various 
weedkillers which can then 
give you something called 
golf-’ball liver. This minute, 
yei telling example of 
pollution of our 
environment will hopefully 
add strength to the 
argument of eco types; and 
as the men wbo make their 
money out of flogging this 
horrible stuff probably play 
a fair bit of golf too, let’s 
hope they've done enough 
licking to make them 
think twice. 

One positive thing that has 
happened this week is that 
the Labour government 
(doesn't that sound great?) 
has lifted the ban on unions 
at GCHQ in Cheltenham 
which was imposed in 1984 
by the Tories, who worried 
that the integrity of those 
carrying state secrets 
around in their heads would 
be compromised by some 
industrial clout. I remember 
once meeting someone at a 
comedy show wbo worked 3t 
GCHQ. I was fascinated and 
asked him about the job. He 
said, “You wouldn't believe 
what goes on there.” Tell me. 
I said. “Sorry, Official 
Secrets Act.” he replied. 

Isn’t integrity irritating 
sometimes? 
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if mly Howard 
and 

Widdecombe 
c&ttid have 
sk&red the 
same 'planet ‘ 



. b“n a testing few 

'fife'. I weeks for those of us 
X? 'it whose glands produce 
■ too much empathy. Plagued by 
Cvef-activc compassion, we 
find ourselves making excuses 
for feDatmg soap actresses and 
leVatcd movie stars. There but 
for-the grace of God (a ticket 
to LA and a Mercedes 
convertible) go we. Our weak 
voices are often to be heard in 
pubs and clubs; attempting to 
soften the censure that our less 
sensitive acquaintances happily 
lavish upon those who 
transgress. 

But there can be remarkably 
few who, listening to the sad 
tale of Michael Howard. Ann 
Widdecombe and Derek Lewis 
- a story of prisons, of blighted 
careers, of unhappy dinners, of 
wilted flowers and of uneaten 
chocolates - there can, I 
repeat, be remarkably few of 
us who did not wet ourselves 
laughing. 

But I am, I confess, one of 
those few. True, friends often 
remark upon the sweetness of 
my temperament, upon my 
efflential good nature. ! am a 
w constant receptacle for the 
confidences of others (only a 
few of which am I planning to 
use in my forthcoming book 
Tales of Adultery). 

Let us, for a moment, forget 
Howard’s manacled mams and 
deported refugees -many of 
whom have actually survived - 
and examine the purely human 
dimension of thus tragedy 
(which is no less awful simply . 
because it involves men and 
women who recently wielded 
such power over us all), v 

According to one version of 
events Mr Howard is a 
reptilian megalomaniac, whose 
meddling and mendacity 
alienated his erstwhile 
supporter, who is only now 
making a clean breast of 
tilings. According to another 
. version, Ms Widdecombe, a 
slightly uneven woman 
accustomed to eating many 
chocolates (and to having to 
buy all of them), was flattered 
ft by the attentions of Mr 
v Howard’s enemy (Mr Lewis) 
and, thus seduced, turned 
a gains t her boss. Most people 
believe both versions. 

I am not so sure. Recent 
discussions at home have led 
me to purchase a copy of the 
mammoth best-seller Men Are 
From Mars, Women Are From 
Venus. This useful book 
explains how inter-gender 
misunderstandings happen, 
and how men and women can 
avoid them. Mr Howard is - 
(metaphorically) a Martian, 
and Ms Widdecombe (equally 


metaphorically) a Venusian. 
They come from different 
planets and speak different 


You see, when a man (sorry, 
a Martian) soys something, a 
Venusian translates it as 
nieanmg something else. Men 
are withdrawn and live in 
caves, becoming focused on 
the solving of a particular 
problem (such as: prisoners 
keep on escaping; how can 1 
make sure 1 don’t get the 
blame?). He is “incapable of 
giving the woman the attention 
she deserves". She, of course, 
sees this as rejection, since her 
own inclination would be to 
talk about things openly. The 
hurt Venusian begins to make 
demands (“you must not sack 
Derek Lewis"), and the 
Martian reacts by shut ting her 
oul His tone becomes more 
peremptory. Ms Widdecombe 
recalls that when she sent 
flowers to Mis Lewis (“an act 
of Christian charity," she 
called it. Presumably the 
Lewises do not have a garden 
of their own), Mr Howard 
bawled her oul 

The result of these 
interplanetary 
communication failures has 
been the damage done to Mr 
Howard’s career and Ms 
Widdecombe's self-esteem. 
And it could all have been so 
very different The book has 
thoughtfully adumbrated a 
list of “101 ways to score with 
a woman” (it means 
something different in 
American), and vice versa. 

Consider how history might 
have been changed had Mr 
Howard acted thus to Ms 
Widdecombe; 

1. Given bera big hug daily; 

2. Asked specific questions 
about her day (eg, “How is the 
manacling going? Do you need 
a hand?"): 

3. Been patient when she 
/■was sharing (ie. about the 

church and the dreadful 
ordination of women), and not 
looked at his watch or 
newspaper; 

4. Bought her presents - 
like, er, chocolates and flowers; 

5. Laughed at her jokes and 
humour (a tough one, 
admittedly); 

6. In the private Home 
Office cloakroom, left the seat 
down. 

In return she would have 
made him feel more secure by 
making fewer demands (no 
more “I need an expra billion 
for all these new prisons"} and 
would never, ever have said “I 
told you so". 

It’s too late now, cif course. 
What a terrible shame. 





Oh, the lesbian 
chic of it all 


I f last season’s must- 
have was a baby, this 
season it’s a girlfriend. 
Never since the andent 
Greeks have all things 
Sapphic caught the fashionable 
moment. 

After the years of stats hid- 
ing their true sexuality, now it 
is almost obligatory to be 
caught snogging your gal-pal at 
an awards dinner, a White 
House bash or the latest pre- 
miere. If you're not gay, the 
least you can do is join in, as 
Caroline Abeme {aka Mrs 
Merton] did earlier this week 
when she was photographed 
French-kissing Eurovision 
Song Contest winner Katrina 
Leskanich at the Sony Radio 
Awards ceremony. 

Even Gcri Spice has admitted 
fancying fellow Spice Victoria, 
and the British computer pro- 
gram Converse, which has won 
the Loebner prize for its ability 
to hold conversation cm screen, 
demonstrated its prowess by 
talking about CNN's reports on 
Ellen DeGcneres kissing her 
female lover in front of Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

Culturally, our society has 
changed since the (sadly apoc- 
ryphal) story that lesbians were 
not mentioned in the law on 
public decency because Queen 
Victoria could not believe that 
women could do that to each 
other. The political angle pop- 
ular in the 1970s, when for 
some being a lesbian was fol- 
lowing feminist ideals through 
to its logical conclusion, also 
seems to have faded into the 
background. 

Now lesbians “are all the 
rage”, says Anya Palmer of 
StonewalL ‘Tt*s extraordinary. 
There are lots of well-known 
and successful women coining 
out - or admitting their fan- 
tasies." The media has been 
transfixed by stories, such as 
that of novelist Jeanette Win- 
terson revealing that in her 
past she was paid in Le Creuset 
saucepans for sex, or the mys- 
tery writer Patricia Cornwell, 
accused of stealing the wife of 
a former FBI “deep cover" 
agent, Eugene Bennett, in a 
lesbian love-triangle. 

So it’s been a good year for 
lesbians, if even sitcom stars 
are joining in the fun. We seem 
to be living in a more tolerant 
society where it’s okay to be 
gay. But does Mrs Merton 
snoggjng Katrina actually do 
anything for real-life lesbians 
or is the influence wiped away 
with the lipstick? 

Ellen DeGeneres's coming 
out did have a great influence, 
according to Sonny and Cher’s 
daughter Chastity Bono, who 
finally came out m 1995 after 
years of speculation. 

In the episode of Ellen 
where Ms DeGeneres came 
out, the cast was star-studded. 
Oprah Winfrey (who else?) 
played Ellen’s psychotherapist 
and lesbian singer kd laug 
made a guest appearance. 

The real Ellen is also mak- 
ing the most of it. She made 
the cover of Tone magazine, 
had an 'interview on ABC's 
main personality slot 20120 
and, most daring of all, 
arrived at one of Washing- 


by Glenda Cooper 









Girls come out to play: (clockwise from top left) Sophie Ward and on-screen companion, Ellen DeGeneres and friend, 
Chastity Bono, Caroline Aheme with Katrina Leskanich, mid kd lang 

Lesbianism is fine - as long as you look like Sophie 
Ward (and not her lover, who was described as a 
Bulldog chewing a wasp) and you don’t have kids 


ton’s chief social events of the Anne Hecbe did upset peo- 

year - the White House Cor- pie, she thinks, because “she 
respondents Association din- wasn’t seen as gay before and 
ner - with, as one conespon- now people can’t put a label on 
dent put iL “her friend, the her. People are confused." 
rising Hollywood star Anne The problem is that people 

Heche, on her arm and occa- tend to label men or women 
sionally around her neck". as gay and then expect them 
“When Ellen’s coming-out .to behave in exactly the same 


Anne Hecbe did upset pea- nighties and tiaras: “Lesbian- readers and consumers of cul- 
ple, she thinks, because “she ism doesn't mean you're gay," ture are fascinated by bisexur 
wasn’t seen as gay before and she opined. “It's an extension ality. It's really an aspect of star 
now people can’t put a label on of friendship." power- to make everyone fall 

her. People are contused." Marjorie Garber, profes- in love with you." 

The problem is that people sor of English at Harvard 1 The other theory for 
tend to label men or women University agrees: “Of course,, greater acceptance of lesbians 
as gay and then expect them ' bisexuality is not a new thing' is that they are less threaten- 
to behave in exactly the same on the cultural or erotic scene, ins and more cuddly than gay 


episode was shown, it is esti- 
mated it got 36 to 37 per cent 
audience share - that's 45 mil- 
lion people who watched it," 
says Ms Bono, entertainment 
and media director for Glaad 
[Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
Against Discrimination] based 
in Beverley Hills. “It's great 
stuff. I do think things are 
changing. Last year, the film 
Bound [which has just opened 
in the UK] was an excellent 
film but what was so good 
about it was that it wasn't seen 
as a ‘lesbian film' but a good 
film, even though the two pro- 
tagonists were lesbians.” 


way, adds Ms Bono: “We are 
seen as different but we are 
coming from very different 
parts of the world, religious, 
racial and socio-economic 
backgrounds but the media 
does not see us iu all this 
diversity." 

One theory that has been 
put forward is that the growing 
acceptance of lesbianism is 
because the barriers between 
homosexuality and heterosex- 
uality are coming down - as 
Amanda de Cadenet said when 
she was hanging out with 
Courtney Love, holding hands 
and sporting identical silky 


There was ‘bisexual chic’ in 
the Seventies, in the Twenties 
and Thirties, in the 189% and 
the 1990s ... Bisexuality is 
sexy to a lot of people and 
(perhaps therefore) threat- 
ening to some. 

“Lots of our most glam- 
orous stars have been or are 
bisexual - Marlene Dietrich, 
James Dean. Tyrone Power, 
Greta Garbo, Judy Garland, 
Marlon Brando, Elton John, 
Sandra Bernhard. The appear- 
ance of recent biographies of 
all of these figures emphasising 
their bisexual lives draws atten- 
tion to the fact that we as i 


ing and more cuddly than gay 
men. There is less aggressive 
in-your-face sexuality, more 
“gentleness” as one eommen- 
lator put iL (Or more classic 


male fantasy, a cynic might 
argue). 

But life for lesbians in 
Britain is not’all Chanel lipstick 
and Sophie Ward. Despite 120 
women MPs in the new Par- 
liament, not one says she is a 
lesbian, according to Stone- 
wall. Ms Palmer points out 
that the other prominent “les- 
bian" story of the week, apart 
from Mrs Merton and Katrina, 
was that of the two women who 
had become pregnant through 
insemination. Under the head- 
line “Gay mums are making a 
sickening mockery of mother- 
hood". The Sun accused Lisa 
and Dawn Whiting of having 
“DrY babies" and brand the 
case “a sickening, selfish, 
immoral perversion of the act 
of procreation" 

"The recent ubiquity of 
Ellen DeGeneres in the popu- 
lar press has made some of us 
more visible but you have to set 
that against quite revolting cov- 
erage that we have seen in The 
Sun about women who have 
chosen to raise children in a les- 
bian family. They have been vil- 
ified," says Gillian Rodgerson, 
editor of Dim magazine, the bi- 
monthly journal of lesbian life 
and style. “What particularly 
depresses me is that people 
such as Victoria Gillick can ... 
say that the children of these 
women should be put up for 
adoption because they are irre- 
sponsible parents. I do think 
that is a bit rich coming from 
someone who has had as many 
children as she has." 

“There is always been a tol- 
erance for certain kinds of les- 
bian - Helen Baxendale is a 
babe, so no-one minds if the 
character she plays likes 
women. Anyone glamorous 
seems to get away with it," says 
columnist Suzanne Moore. 
“But once it involves lesbian 
parents, then it becomes dis- 
gusting . however the children 
are produced. Lesbian babes 
are a glamorous classic male 
fantasy. They don't quite 
believe that women can man- 
age without a man. They are no 
sexual threat But once they 
have a child, it's like “we really 
meant this; we're not joking - 
we don't need you’." 

So lesbian chic is fine as long 
as you look like the actress 
Sophie Whrd (and not her 
lover, who was described as a 
bulldog chewing a wasp), you 
don’t have kids and you're well 
off Prejudice against lesbians 
is manifested not against what 
you do but how you look when 
you doit. Or as Ms Rodgerson 
wiyly points out: “If you’re 
young, pretty, white, middle 
class and urban, your life mil 
be better whether you are les- 
bian or heterosexual." 


Collect pounds, 
not points 


V T eeK Britain’s youth: armed and dangerous 





I received a call from Down- 
ing Street, or at least from the 
new Home Secretary. After all, 

if you really want to tackle crimes 

whv not call in the experts? New 
Labour, New TWins. Mr Kray, 
currently a guest of Her 
Majesty’s Prison, Maidstone, 
asked to see me to congratulate 
me on a film I had made some 

years ago about him ana bis 
brother. His late brother was 
slightly less chuffed at the time. 
I interviewed his wife, Kate, in 
the back of a car, one monupg; 
by the afternoon, Ronme had 
Sled to .say.tbai he 
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been sofamiliar with bis missus. 
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JOB Win never he able to hve . 

She said their love was pure, he 
said that it was none of 

ness and that I would be weh 

advised to keepijy ° f 

it, or else I might ntanage to 

leave it behind somewhere. 

Anyway, the surviving twj 
nowan elderly dandy, a 
given to collecting oniate gil 
mwellery; he was canymS dj® 
equivalent of a snrilpa!™ 
around his neck when I saw 
him. However, he B a serto^f 
man and Mows cnnmnrf^ 

and reads the papere. He nns 

and shakes ins head over the 


Trevor Phillips 

Violence 
and the fear 
of violence 
among 
young men 
issoaring- 
weneed . 
answers, 
not 

platitudes 


young of today. But many of his 
supporters may feel that their 
moment has come. Over in the 
East End of London, any men- 
tion of foe Krays brings a misty 
smile to foe lips of ladies of a 
certain age, and an indulgent 
sigh of nostalgia to old men. 
Their answer to a wave of 
vicious assaults by young men is 
a simple one. It is to “bring back 
foe Krays". Apparently, when 
Ronnie and Reggie were on the 
street no youngster would dare 
to break the rule that vicious, 
arbitrary violence was foe exclu- 
sive privilege of foe twins and 
their associates. This is garbage 
that ranks alongside the notion 
that the gangsters of the Sixties 
only “ch’a it to their own". But 
even if it did hold the slightest 
smidgen of truth, Reggie would 
admit' that today’s young are 
beyond his ken. 

In the past three years, 14 
schoolchildren have died as a 
result of knife assaults. In the 
capital alone this week there 
have been some 6p stabbmgs. lt 
would be com f orting to say that 
this is all just a fringe activity 
among a small number of dis- 
turbed inner-city children; that 
there are just a few bullies tiy- 
ingtoprovethatfo«y , |ie “hard”. 
However, this violence is not 
just limited to a few schools in 
- Ugtiti^att^hi^occu^ 
m..provincial towns. What fe 
Worse is that fear of violence is ; 
.fuelling yet mote. 


Government figures tell us 
that young men between 15 and 
20 are more at risk of violent 
attack than any other section of 
our society. This was yesterday 
supported by a survey carried 
out py Dan Barra dough at Vie 
London Programme. Of 240 
youths interviewed, two-thirds 
felt at risk of attack. Bul reveal- 
ingly, his team's survey also 
showed that a quarter admitted 
to carrying weapons as a 
defence against attacks. The 
young people said that 
although they might be rela- 
tively safe on school, grounds, 
on the way home they were 
"totally vulnerable". In the past, 
the answer for many children 
would be to run away, tell their 
parents or, m extreme cases, 
refuse to go to school- No 
longer. . . 

Last month I sat with 
Frances Lawrence, the widow 
of foe west London headmas- 
ter Philip Lawrence who was 
stabbed to death by a 15-year- 
old outside his own school 
gate, and talked to a group of 
young people, many of whom 
admitted to carrying weapons. 
The most telling response to 
the question, “why don’t you 
walk away from trouble?* 1 was 
from a toy who said, “You say 
you can walk away. But they 
can come back, and they’ll 
come back." Not- one of a 
group of around 20 teenagers 
felt that they could trust teach- 


ers or the police to protect 
them; in fact the idea pro- 
duced reactions ranging from 
scorn to hilarity. So if they have 
to rely on themselves, what do 
they do? The answer is to fight 
fire with fire. 

Researchers at Exeter Uni- 
versity have revisited a study 
they conducted 18 months ago, 
which showed that 2 per cent 
of young men carried knives: 
now foe proportion has dou- 
bled to 4 per cent. If these 
□umbers seem small, think 
about it this way: in a school 
with a thousand boys, 40 pupils 
will regularly be carrying 
weapons to school. 

In some places, notably Lon- 
don and Manchester, there are 
even ethnic specialisms. Whites 
carry Stanley knives, orientals 
meat cleavers; and black boys 
favour foe machete. Boys learn 
early that if you want to avoid 
prosecution you can dean your 
weapon with bleach and “get it 
right” for forensics. If you don't 
want to walk around obviously 
tooled up, carry a Lucozade 
bottle - it breaks easily and 
adves vou a eood £dee. This is 


gives you a good edge. This is 
a world with expertise, a lan- 
guage and an accepted culture - 
In Glasgow, police have 
instituted an effective regime 
of zero tolerance around teen 
dubs, id an effort to stop foe 
late-night violence. In , seven 
months, foeyVe recovered get- 
ting on for a thousand 


weapons; but even they would 
acknowledge that they’re 
barely scratching foe surface of 
the problem. 

The violence is partly driven 
by familiar causes; deprivation, 
alienation, and stress in fami- 
lies. It is, in some places, also a 
product of ethnic gang warfare 
about which foe authorities 
seem puzzlingly silent. 

Some part of the answer 
most lie in economic regener- 
ation, in arresting foe destruc- 
tion of voufo services, and in 
the provision of something for 
young people to do with acres 
of spare time. But (here is 
something even more disturb- 
ing going on here that Mr 
Straw and his gang have lo get 
a handle on quickly before the 
sporadic trickle of everyday 
tragedies becomes a tidal wave 
of young men’s blood. In the 
last parliament. Labour went 
along with Michael Howard’s 
opposition to a ban on knives 
on foe grounds that it was 
impractical. It may be so. but 
Mr Straw is going to have to do 
better than that in power. We 


gives you a good edge. This is have to stop foe growth of 
a world with expertise, a lan- casual, tit-for-iat violence as a 


way of life among the young. 

Unfortunately, I don't think, 
foe Krays can help us now, if 
they ever could Keggje.prob- 
ably wouldn't last long m the 
average school playground of 
the Nineties; he may be safer 
where he is. 
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Pharmaceuticals giant announces end to business with controversial contract testers Huntingdon Life Sciences j Lloyd’s Of 



Glaxo to 


face ire 


London 
opens its 
doors; 
to DTI 


of animal 


John Wfllcock 


protesters 


Sameena Ahmad 


Glaxo Wellcome and Zeneca, 
two of the UK’s biggest phar- 
maceuticals groups, are with- 
holding all new business from 
the controversial animal testing 
company. Huntingdon Life Sci- 
ences. ’following the recent 
broadcast of a disturbing tele- 
vision documentary showing 
scenes of cruelly to dogs at its 
Cambridgeshire laboratory. 

The two pharmaceutical 
companies said yesLerday that 
they were awaiting the out- 
come of a Home Office inves- 
tigation into Huntingdon's 
scientific practices before they 


placed any new contracts. 
SmithKline Beech am. the UK’s 


second largest pharmaceutical 
, group, said it would wait for the 
Florae Office report, believed to 
have been completed in early 
May. before commenting. 

The moves by Glaxo and 
Zeneca come a fortnight after 
Astra, the giant Swedish drug 


group, said it would no longer use 
Huntingdon to test drugs. It said 


Huntingdon to test drugs. It said 
the decision was not dependent 
on the Home Office report 


Huntingdon, which is valued 
at £91m, is one of the UK’s 
largest animal testing contract 
laboratories. According to 
analysts^ the pharmaceutical 
division which incorporates 
drug testing, represents around 
two-thirds of the group’s total 
sales. In the UK, the 10 largest 
drug group's contribute 3round 
30 per cent of group sales. 

An analyst who did not want 
to be named said: “Drug testing 
is a very lucrative business for 
Huntingdon. 1 think you would 
have to be very nervous if any 
major drug group cancelled 
business with them.” Hunting- 
don's share price has been un- 
der pressure over the last few 
weeks, and has steadily fallen 
from 121p to SGp. In 1993 the 
share price peaked at 243p. 

Huntingdon’s chief execu- 
tive, Christopher Qiffe, said 
yesterday: **We have closely fol- 
lowed contractual commitments 
that are confidential. We have 
no intention of discussing 
them.” Glaxo, Zeneca, SmithK- 
line and Astra's existing con- 
tracts with the company will 
continue. 
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Under pressure: Glaxo dealt a pre-emptive blow against protesters before next week’s agm by saying it will await a Home Office report before acting 


Glaxo’s statement made yes- 
terday that it “wffl await the 
Home Office report before we 
place any new contracts” has 
been construed by some indus- 
try observers as a pre-emptive 
strike against animal righ ts pro- 
testers, who are threatening to 
disrupt its annual general meet- 
ing on Monday over its links 
with Huntingdon. 

Ann Bunting, who runs a 
100-strong animal rights group 
in Stevenage, where Glaxo has 


its huge research base, is a reg- 
ular at the group’s meetings. Ms 
Bunting, who is also a share- 
holder with one Glaxo share, 
said: “Glaxo refuse to tell us 
whether they use Huntingdon, 
but we’re sure they do. We want 
to embarrass them and hope 
other shareholders wiQ join us.” 

Her representatives will be 
joined at Monday's meeting by 
a dozen or so activists from Lon- 
don Animal Aid, who will aim 
demonstrate against Glaxo’s re- 


cently opened beagle farm. Paul 
Thompson, a member said: 
“We’ve campaigned against 
Unilever and Boots, but never 
before at Glaxo. It win probably 
be fairly low key this year, but 
next year there’ll be more of us”. 

The protests against Glaxo re- 
flect growing pressure on public 
companies from activists cam- 
paigning on ethical issues Ear- 
ner this week. Shell's agm was 
picketed by members of Green- 
peace and Amnesty Interna- 


tional protesting against the 
group's environmental policies. 

The Channel 4 documentary, 
screened two months ago and 
called It’s a Dog’s Life, secretly 
filmed Huntingdon employees 
{ticking and boding a beagle 
against a wail. After the pro- 
gramme, the Home Office with- 
drew. the licences of several 
te chnicians and began a wider 
investigation of the company. 

A spokesman for Zeneca 
which has used the group for at 


least 15 years.said: “Before this, 
Huntingdon had a very good rep- 
utation ... bnt we are all shocked 
about wbal was uncovered and 
we won't be placing any more 
contracts with them until we 
are reassured that dungs are be- 
ing operated properly”. ' 

Astra, however, is not pre- 
pared to give Huntington a sec- 
ond chance. Their spokesman 
said: “We will not use Hunt- 
ingdon any more after our cur- 
rent drug trials are finished." 


Lloyd’s of Londohsaid yester- 
day it intended to throw' itself 
open to external regulation af- 
ter 300 years of locriong after its 
own affairs. The move is de- 
signed to boost confidence in its 
recovery. - _ . . 

A report by a Lloyd’s work- 
ing party setup in October 1996 ' 
under Sir Alan Hardcastle rec- 
ommends bringing in the Se- ™ ■ 
curities and Investments Board 
and the Department of Trade 
and Industry to supervise the 
market- The Council of Lloyd’s 
has thrown itself behind the 
proposals in the report; which 
was published yesterday. 

Under self-regulation, 
Lloyd’s suffered losses of £8bn 
over the five-year period to 
1992, culminating in a £3bu res- 
cue operation last year. Some 
40 per cent of its investors sued 
' the market claiming negligence 
. and fraud contributed to their 
losses. While most of the law- 
suits were settled in September 
when the market reorganised, 
the taint undermined confi- 
dence in Lloyd's. 

The repon by the Lloyd's reg- 
ulatory review group aims to 
boost confidence by simplifying 


Govern 

unshac 






and opening ont regulatory 
procedures and allowing' the 


BAT ‘considering demerger’ 
decision by next autumn 


Fine Art Developments 
to spin off card operation 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


BAT Industries, the tobacco and 
financial services conglomerate, 
is "actively considering” a de- 
merger with a decision expect- 
ed in the autumn. Sources close 
to BAT said yesterday the com- 
pany was looking at a variety of 
options, but one was a straight 
de-raerger of the group which 
would give shareholders a share 
in both (he tobacco and finan- 
cial services businesses. Share- 


holders would then see part of 
their investment protected from 
the potential impact of tobac- 
co-related litigation in the US. 

It is understood that the 
main driver toward de-merger 
on the BAT board is Lord 
Cairns, the group’s chairman. 
He is said to have made sever- 
al comments in recent weeks 
which have indicated a soften- 
ing of the company's line on the 
issue. Lord Cairns has spent this 
week in China and was due to 
return yesterday 


The fresh information marks 
a further drift in BATs stance. 
At the company’s annual meet- 
ing last month Lord Cairns 
said the board had “an open 
mind” on splitting the tobacco 
and financial services busi- 
nesses and that there were 
“no sacred cows’*. Just one 
month earlier he had said he 
“remained unconvinced" about 
the merits of a split 
There has been speculation 
that BAT would not consider its 
Allied Dunbar and Eagle Star 


Gallaher to lobby Government on 
planned tobacco advertising ban 


Magnus Grimond 


Gallaher, the UK's biggest cig- 
arette group, yesterday added 
its voice to that of its arch-rival 
Imperial Tobacco in promising 

to fight Labour’s decision to ban 
tobacco advertising. The group, 
which is expected to be valued 
at np to £2.4hn when it floats 
at the end of this month, said 
it would be lobbying the new 
Government on the issue. 

Peter Wilson, chairman and 
chief executive, said: “We do not 
see any justification for any ero- 
sion in our ability to compete. 
As i for as we can see, there is no 
evidence that advertising has 
any effect on smo king * Bat in 
any case, GaUaher, famous for 
jts oblique advertising for lead- 
ing brands sneb as Benson & 
Hedges and Silk Cut, said it had 
been preparing for such a ban 
for several years. “If we do lose • 
advertising, the enormous ‘eq- 
uity' we have established Tin our 
brands] will stand ns in enor- 
mously good stead,” he said. 

The company refuses to reveal 
its advertising budget bnt it has 
spent heavify building a 30,000- 


strong network of promotional 
displays and kiosks in retail oat- 
lets to evade any ban. The com- 
pany also played down the likdy 
effects of any litigation con- 
necting smoking with cancec 

Mr Wilson's comments came 
as GaUaher on ve fled details of 
the float, which will be by way 
of a demerger to the mainly US 
shareholders of its parent, 
American Brands, owner of 
famous names such as Whyte 
& Mackay whisky, Jim Beam 
Bourbon and Thleist golf dubs. 

Hopes of an early bid for the 
group are likely to be dampened 

by the revelation in tbe prospec- 
tus that BAT Industries has 
signed an agreement not to 
mount a hostile bid for Galla- 
her before October 1999, unless 
a rival bidder jumps into the 
fray The deal was forced on BAT 
after it requested details about 
Gallaher as part of a “very pre- 
Inninary” bid approach last 
yean Gallaher has long been 
seen as a near perfect fit for 
BAX which acquired its A trier, 
•can Tobacco subsidiary from 
American Brands in 1994 but 
has no significant UK interests. 


GaUaher also revealed that its 
directors will be entitled to “gold- 
en parachutes” worth two years’ 
pay and boom entitlement in the 
event ofa take am: That suggests 
Mr Wilson, die highest-paid 
director with total emohmaents 
of £738400 in 1996, could receive 
a pay-off of dose to £L5m. 

The company claims 39 per 
cent of all cigarette sales, just 
ahead of Imperial and to have 
effectively invented the low tar 
segment wift its Sflk Cut brand. 

Pre-tax profits have fluctuat- 
ed around £300m for die past 
fire years, and despite more than 
halving the workforce since 
1985, another 650 jobs may go 
when production is transferred 
from Hyde, near Manchester; to 
Northern Ireland over tbe nest 
three to four years. 

The demerger will be the 
first time a US company has 
demerged a mainly UK busi- 
ness and has already run into 
problems with the Inland Rev- 
enue, which is threatening to 
withdraw tax relief for interest 
payable on the £945m debt 
bring loaded on to tbe compa- 
ny at flotation. 


financial services business to be 
a strong enough entity to be a 
stand-alone business. City an- 
alysts have suggested that BAT 
might merge its financial ser- 
vices interests with Abbey Na- 
tional which is keen to expand. 
BAT would take a major stake 
in the bank in return. 

Other suggestions include 
BAT acquiring Commercial 
Union or Legal & General pri- 
or to a de-merger. 

Break-up talk escalated last 
December when it emerged that 
unsuccessful talks had taken 
place to merge BATs financial 
services with Cbmmerrial Union. 

BAT was keen to play down 
break-up speculation yester- 
day. It said it did not comment 
on market rumour and added 
that its position on any poten- 
tial de-merger had not changed 
since its annual meeting. 

BAT shares rose 10p to 
5595p yesterday. Abbey Na- 
tional jumped 255p to 96 lp. 

BATs tobacco brands include 
Lucky Strike, Kent and 555. 
The group’s shares have been 
under a cloud due to uncer- 
tainties caused by litigation in the 
US. However, the shares re- 
ceived a boost earlier this month 
when RJ Reynolds, one of its key 
competitors, was cleared by a 
jury of causing the death of 
woman who had smoked its 
cigarettes for 30 years. 

BAT has taken a tough line 
on any future negotiations over 
a comprehensive industry-wide 
settlement. “Even if a broad res- 
olution cannot be achieved, the 
lawsuits (against the group in 
the US) will ultimately have no 
material impact on tbe financial 
condition of the group. 

The company last month re- 
ported first quarter profits of 
£591m. Tbbacco profits were 2 
percent higher at £363m. Prof- 
its in financial services were 3 
per cent up at £266m. 

Market report, page 24 


Fine Art Developments, which 
issued a shock profit warning in 
November, is splitting itself in 
half by demerging its card and 
paper products manufacturing 
division into a separate com- 
pany by the early autumn, 
writes Sameena Ahma d 

The move was welcomed by 
! analysts who said it would allow 
the group to focus more clear- 
ly on improving the cards busi- 
ness and the struggling mail 
order operation. Shares in Fine 
Art which crashed 40 per cent 
to 260p in a day after Novem- 
ber’s warning, recovered 355p 
to close at 276p yesterday. 

Keith Chapman, chairman, 
said that the company had con- 
sidered the possibility of a de- 
merger for several years. “It wflJ 


improve investors^ under- 
standing of the underlying 
strengths of the two businesses," 
he said. 

The news came as Fine Art 
reported full-year underlying 
pre-tax profits to 31 March 
down 27 per cent to £30.1m on 
sales 1 percent lower at £360m. 
Operating profits in the mail or- 
der business slumped 32 per 
cent to £lSm. The cause was a 
disappointing performance 
from the loss-making Dee 
Group, the home-shopping net- 
work bought in 1995 for £2. 25m. 

The card and paper products 
division, where profits fell 1 1 per 
cent to £22m, suffered from 
weakness in its wholesale side. 

Brian Rayner of Peel Hunt, 
the stockbrokers, said: “This is 


bourne of necessity. There is no 
real relationship between the 
two sides of tb6 business. Man- 
agement can be much more ded- 
icated in building up both sides-” 
Mr Chapman said the spun off 
greetings card business “would 
be the largest of its kind in Eu- 
rope and extremely well posi- 
tioned as the leading supplier to 


procedures and allowing 'the 
SIB and DTI to supervise the 
insurance market's Regulatory 
Council. 

Sir David Rowland, Lloyd’s 
chairman, said: “The Council 
fully supports the recommen- 
dation for further external reg- 
ulatory oversight and the overall 
thrust of the report.” 

The report recommends that 
the regulatory board should be 
cut from 18 to 12 members, and 
remodelled to . make Lloyd's 
regulation fit in with rest of fi- 
nancial services industry. 

The working party stresses 
that Lloyd's is in a unique po- 
sition as a market consisting of 
a raft of independent brokers 
and investors with a central 
fuml a structure it Intends to 
leave unchanged. But it wants 
to slash red tape and the costs 
of supervising tbe market, while 
introducing charges for “users" 
of regulation. The report also 
proposes a unit to detect and 
monitor potentially damaging 
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national retailers”. Mr Chapman, areas of risk in market. 


wfll remain as executive chair- 
man of the mail order side and 
become non-executive chair- 
man of the demerged greetings 
cards business. 

Investors will be offered 
shares in the new business in 
proportion to their existing 
holding in the company. Tbe 
group has maintained its 16 Jp 
dividend. 


The DTI was involved in the 
rescue of Lloyd's since it has 
powers under the Insurance 
Companies Act to intervene if 
Llcyd’sthreatened to go bank- 
rupt But the DTI can only act 
when Lloyd’s is dose to insol- 
vency. The new proposals 
would mean a much more reg- 
ular, hands-on approach. Sir 
Alan said. 
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Licence could put 
Chrysalis in red 


Cathy Newman 


A return to profits announced 
yesterday by Chrysalis Group 
may be shortlived if the music 
and media group succeeds in its 
attempt to win one of two li- 
cences being advertised this year. 

Chrysalis yesterday con- 
firmed it would apply for the 


corresponding period last year, 
the results were artificially in- 
flated by gains of £3 Cm from 
disposals. 

Mr Wright said the company 
would expand further into Eu- 
ropean TV production through 
its joint venture with the Dutch 
publisher VNU and a deal with 
a Scandinavian production com- 


National Power 
ends hope of 
buying a REC 
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Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


since National Power bought the 


North-west and North-east re- ■ pany was nearing completion. 


gional licences. However, a 
new radio franchise would re- 
quire up to £3m in start-up costs 
and would prevent Guysalis ful- 
filling its promise to break even 
in 1998. 

Chris Wight, chairman, said 
be was positive about the com- 
pany’s future. Group trading for 
the six months to tbe end of 
Febi uary yielded pre-tax prof- 
its of £lJ>m. However, while the 
profit appeared to be a big re- 


covery compared with the 
£2.9m of losses incurred in the 


awever. a Chrysalis is taking a cautious 
would re- approach to digital audio 
rt-up costs broadcasting (DAB). Richard 
uysalisful- Huniingford, chief executive 
'reak even of the radio division, said DAB 
;Svas not going to impact until 
rman, said 2007*. 

t the com- He said: “We're looking 
trading for closely at DAB because it would 
tie end of provide an opportunity to roll 
stax prof- Heart and Galaxy [Chrysalis’ 
; while the ' two radio stations j out on a na- 
e a big re- tional basis. But we’re happy to 


see other groups go out and be 
money-spenders.” 


National Power yesterday aban- 
doned any remaining hopes of 
buying a' regional electricity 
company, after it sold its re- 
maining stake in Southern Elec- 
tric for £160m, built up before 
last year’s blocked takeover bid. 

The news boosted shares in 
PowerGen as the markets spec- 
ulated that National Power's ri- 
val might consider renewing 
its ambitions in the regional 
power market. Both National 
Power and PowerGen were 
blocked from buying regional 
electricity companies (RECs) 
on monopoly grounds by Ian 


stake, following payouts from 
the National Grid flotation and 
a wave of special dividends. Na- 
tional Power is expected to 
make a further small provision 
of some £5m to cover additional 
losses on the shareholding. 

National Power’s decision to 
sell the stake also suggested the 
chances of a bid emerging for 
Southern had receded since the 
change of government.' “We 
think the market conditions are 
right. You've got to be pretty 
clear there isn’t airy outstanding 
bid speculation," said a source 
close to the generator. One an- 
alyst said National Power had 
been “unlucky” that unlikrPcrw- 
erGen it had not managed to seU 
its stake through a takeover bid. 

' Desfrite.the surge in Power- 
Gen shares, analysts suggested 
a bid was unlikely. Simon Tay- 
lor, an electricity analyst with in- 
vestment bankers BZW, said: “I 
would be . doubtful if a new 
Labour government would start 
off by allowing vertical inte- 
gration; of that sort. Td doubt 
they'd allow PowerGen to buy 
a REC at this stage. They might 
well feel they’d prefer to keep 
the structure of the industry as 
it is at least for the time being." 

National ftwer said it planned 
to launch a raised £25bn bid for 
Southern Electric in April'1996 
if it gained gove rnm ent clearance. 
PowerGen had also made a bid 
for Midlands JElectririty. The 
Government blocked the' two 
bids, overturning the recom- 
mendations of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission: 


Lang, the former president of 
the board of rrade. last vear. 
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the board of trade, last year. 
PowerGen was incensed by the 
decision, which opened the way 
to the flood of overseas bids, 
leaving Southern Electric as 
the only independent REC left 
Yesterday’s news added 3.5p to 
National Power shares, which 
closed at 566.5p, while Power- 
Gen shares rose 6.5p to 689p. 

National Pbwer sold 38.6 mil- 
lion shares in Southern, repre- 
.senting 8 per cent of the 
company, through brokers 
HSBC Janies Cape!. The sale 
price was just under 420p, rais- 
ing around £160m for the gen- 
erator. Southern Electric's share 
price edged up Ip to 426.5p. 

Late last year National Pow- 
er revealed a £57ra exception- 
al Joss, mainly on the stake in 
Southern, which it bought for an 
average price of around 970p. 
Shares in RECs have fallen 
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business 


National champions unlikely to impress Labour 


JEREMY WARNER 


The two companies 
refused to address the 
competition issues 
raised by the deal, 
choosing to stress 
that together they 
would have only 5 per 
cent of the world 
market for spirits’ 


I n the run-up to the election, flic as- 
sumption in business and the CHy was Ihat 
t^)our when in government would favour 
an old-fashioned, corporatist approach to 
competition policy. Predictably, there was a 
Jot of noise about the need to support and 
promote the small business sector, tot it was 
generally thought that what Tony Blair 
meant by partnership with business was an 
mtervenuoaist, national champions, Michael 
Heselune-type approach to how to get the 
economy moving m the right direction. 

This may never have been a particularly 
well-informed assumption, or rather it was 
probably dangerous to make assumptions at 
. S* ven how little Mr Blair was prepared to 
gwe away about what he realty thought on 
ayyuiiflg. But if New Labour ever favoured 
7 s approach, two events this week should 
significantly have shifted them away from it. 
une was the merger announcement from 
Gumnessand GrandMet. The otherwas Sir 
lam valiance’s astonishing explosion over the 
windfall profits tax. Both of them, I would 
contend, conspire to drive you into the pro- 
competitiott, anti-monopoly camp. 

First, the Guinn ess/Grand Met merger, 
which was deliberately promoted under the 
9 haan P ions ’ big is beautiful flag, 
‘“deed the two companies refused to 
address the competition issues raised by the 
deal altogether on the day it was announced, 
choosing to stress that together they would 


have only 5 per cent of the world market for 
spirits and that in today's global economy it 
was “necessary" to be as big as Nestle and 
PepsiCo. This should have sent out the 
strongest possible of warnings to me and 
anyone else who listened to it. 

I have to confess, however, that in writ- 
ing about it for the next day, 1 got it wrong. 
I was harsh but I should nave been much 
harsher. I allowed my initial very hostile 
thoughts on the matter to be polluted by all 
that well-prepared national champions, 
marriage-made-m-heaven banter, and I 
pulled my punches. For that 1 apologise but 
I have since marshalled the arguments and 
more characteristic analysis has now been 
restored. This may or may not be a good deal 
for the shareholders of both companies, but 
it is not a good merger either for the cause 
of competition or the long-term health of the 
British economy. 

The effect of this merger on the domestic 
market for Scotch, gm and vodka is bad 
enough, though it might be argued that 
because Guinness already has a do minan t 
fiosition in these products m Britain, the addi- 
tion of a few extra percentage points of mar- 
ket share is hardly here or there. But it is in 
export markets that the real damage is done. 

Combined, the two companies will have 
approaching SO per cent of the world mar- 
ket in Scotch (more in some countries) and 
something no! far behind for gin and vodka. 


This is not two British companies that are 
weak in export markets gening together to 
enhance their chances of beating the foreign 
competition. For Scotch there is go foreign 
competition as such; this is a product unique 
to Scotland. These companies are already 
strong in export markets; combining them 
is unlikely to make them stronger, rather the 
reverse. 

Imagine trying to sell BMWs and Mercs 
under one root The customerwiH toy either 
one or the other, but rarely both. The same 
is true of Scotch. The US consumer might 
buy Dewars (Guinness), or he might buy J 
& B Rare (Grand Met). Both products are 
well distributed and marketed in the US 
already. Put them together and one will be 
promoted at the expense of the other; ulti- 
mately less will be sold combined than was 
sold separately. It is the way of the world. 

T here may to something in the argument 
that the two companies are complemen- 
tary in terms of their geographic strengths. 
Guinness is particularly strong in the R»r East; 
Grand Met is noi But agam the benefit is 
probably exaggerated Even a Japanese busi 
nessman can only drink so much Scotch, and 
if he’s already drinking Johnnie Walker he's 
not going to want to drink J & B Rare too. 

No, this is a merger driven primarily by its 
scope for cost cutting, which is not in any case 
huge, and the fact that both companies are 


becalmed and believe they have to do some- 
thing. Why not this? 

Tm not saying here timtTbny Greener and 

George Bun (chairman of Guinness and 
Grand Met respectively) have sat down and 
conspired in an anticompetitive endeavour. 
Both are too honourable for that They truly 
believe in their case, so much so on the part 
of Mr Greener, that he is prepared to put 
aside long-held doubts about the purpose of 
conglomerates -which is what this company 
will to pm*; Burger King, Guinness Brew- 
ing and PiHshuty Foods are taken into 
account- in order to bring about the over- 
riding goal of merging the two companies’ 
liquor interests. Bui although doing down 
the public undoubtedly wasn’t their inten- 
tion, it could well be the effect 

In the end, my views cm the matter count 
for lfrftg. Whar does the new Government 
think? Margaret Beckett, President of the 
Board of Trade, tsiodemtandabtymscrutable 
on the matter. But her special adviser, Lord 
Hollkk, is not a national champions expo- 
nent (notwithstanding the fact that he used 
some of those arguments to help support the 

merger of his own MAI with United News- 
papers). He would probably be against the 
Guinness merger by inclination, though I 
would stress he hasn’t told me that- 

Wbai he does say is that on the whole 
politicians shouldn’t to taking these deri- 
sions- that they should fall to independent 


regulators. As h happens, it will be the Euro- 
pean Commission m Brussels which decides 
this one. Its size and European dimension 
dictate it. So Labour's views on the matter 
may to irrelevant too. All the same, Guin- 
ness would be wrong to think the new Gov- 
ernment more favourable to its position than 
the old. Guinness will not be able to rely on 
support from Mrs Beckett in the very likely 
event that regulators attempt to extract a 
price in the form of disposals and other mea- 
sures for this merger. 

If ever Labour felt inclined to back big 
powerful UK monopolies, that position 
must in any case have been sorely under- 
mined by Sir lain Vallance’s public in si s t ence 
on Thursday that he wouldnoi have voted 
Labour had he known it would hit BT for 
the windfall profits tax. )for a company which 
must rely heavily on ihe goodwill of the new 
Government both to defend its present 
monopoly and to advance its aspirations in 
digital Tv, this is a pretty silly thing to have 
said. One rival utility boss quips: ”1 would 
have voted Labour had 1 known BT was 
going to be hit as well.” 

BT is a utility and a monopoly; there is no 
reason it should escape Just because it 
seems to be a relatively accomplished one. 
Let's hope that Sir Iain's ill-judged remarks 
will stir Labour into a rather more fiercely 
pro-competition stance towards business than 
it indicated in opposition. 
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Government review to 
unshackle Post Office 


Michael Harrison 
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The Government yesterday or- 
dered a wide-rangmg review erf 
the Post Office aimed at gi ving 
the organisation greater com- 
mercial freedom. However, full 
' or part privatisation of the busi- 
ness, a process which could raise 
between £2bn and £4bn, has 
been ruled out by ministers on 
the grounds that it fails the pub- 
lic interest test 

A trade sale of the organisa- 
don's parcels division. Parcel- 
force, which had been aired by 
Labour before the election, ap- 
pears to have been ditched, Mm- 
jstoswant tokeep the three naan 
businesses. Royal Mail, Post Of- 
fice Counlens and BarceHbrce, as 
one entity. 

The review could result in the 
Bast Office being freed from the 
straitjacket of public sector bor- 
. rowing controls, enab ling it to 
form joint ventures with pri- 
vate- sector partners. 

Announcing the review, lan 
McCartney, tto Industry Minis- 
ter wiffiresponsMity far IbeBost 
Office, said all options for the or- 
ganisation would be examined in 
consultation with senior Bast 


Office management, unions, con- 
sumer groups and other inter- 
ested parties including private 

mail firms. 

Contrasting its lack of com- 
mercial freedom with that of the 
privatised Dutch post office, Mr 
McCartney said: “For too long 
now the Pest Office, which is one 
of this country’s major success 


However, in a move which ap- 
peared to run counter to the 
pledge of greater commerciali- 
sation, Mr McCartney an- 
nounced that no further Crown 
post offices would be allowed to 
convert to agency status, where 
they are privately run by shop- 
keepers, until the review was 
complete. The number of Crown 


£ This opens the door to 
discussions about a whole range of 
things not previously available 5 


stories -and an essential part of 
its social and commercial infra- 
structure, has been held back 
from developing its full potential 
. both do mesti cally and m the in- 
creasingly globalised interna- 
tional market place. We now 
intend to remove the unnecessary 
and damaging shackles, whBst en- 
suring that competition between 
the Post Office and the private 
sector takes place on a fair and 
transparent I 


post offices has fallen from 1 ,500 
10 years ago to just 600 now. The 
remainder of the 19,3 00-strong 
network are privately run sub 
post offices. 

The Post Office nevertheless 
welcomed Mr McCartney's an- 
nouncement, particularly the 
commitment to examine all op- 
tions. “This opens the door to drs- 
cussions about a whole range of 
things which were not available 
under the previous government 


because for them it was privati- 
sation or nothing," said one Post 
executive. 

One difficulty ministers may 
face is bow to deliver on the 
promise of commercial freedom 
while the Post Office remains in 
public ownership. One option 
might to to convert it into a 100 
per cent government-owned 
company which would free & from 
the Pubhc Sector Borrowing Re- 
quirement. At present the Post 
Office pays virtually all its prof- 
its back to the Exchequer through 
corporation tax and its contri- 
bution tothe External Finance 
Limit (EFL). This year its EFL 
contribution wifi be £31 7m. 

Before the election Post Of- 
fice chiefs discussed two op- 
tions for the privatisation erf the 
organisation with senior Labour 
figures. One involved the sale of 
a 49 per cent stake, the other a 
51 per cent sale but with the Gov- 
ernment retaining a golden 
share. This would have allowed 
it to ring-fence, services such as 
Royal Mail letter delivery, en- 
suring that the Post Office con- 
tinued to provide a service to 
every address in the country at 
a uzufonn price. 




Bill targets regulators’ powers 





Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The controversial power of util- 
ity regulators to overrule the 
Monopolies & Mergers Com- 
mission could be curtailed in the 
Government’s planned com- 
petition bill, a move which 
could. have widespread impli- 
cations in the row over price 
controls for British Gas’s 
pipeline network and other pri- 
vatised groups. 

The bfil, Ilkety to be published 
in the. autumn, could be ex- 
panded to include, provisions 


preventing regulators from re- 
jecting recommendations made 
by the MMC The Department 
of Trade and Industry is un- 
derstood to be concerned with 
the recent decision by the elec- 
tricity watchdog for Northern 
Ireland to reject a price regime 
recommended by the MMC. It 
was the first time a utility reg- 
ulator has threatened formally 
to override the MMC’s advice- 
■ Douglas Mcfldoou, the reg- 
ulator, was unhappy with the 
MMC’s conclusions on depre- 
dation policy for Northern Ire- 
land Electricity (NIE). Mr 


McDdoon wanted to cut NIE’s 
revenues by. 33 per cent from 
this year, tot the MMC con- 
cluded the cut should be 28 per 
cent NIE has threatened to 
take the regulator to the High 
Court if be refuses to implement 
the MMC's more lenient rec- 
ommendations. 

The DU is keen to move 
swiftly on the issue because of 
the potential for further regu- 
lator rows. It would mean in- 
cluding provisions in the bill 
overriding the existing acts of 
paxUanteut which privatised the 
electridty, water and gas in- 


dustries. Clare Spottiswoode. 
the gas regulator, has already 
hinted she may follow Mr McH- 
doon's lead if the MMC pro- 
poses a lenient price regime for 
British Gas’s pipeline business. 

Competition lawyers wel- 
comed the development yes- 
terday which they said would 
darity the vexed relationship be- 
. tween regulaiore and the MMC 

The planned competition bill 
is intended to toughen the law 
on cartels and abuses of mar- 
ket power, shifting the UK’s 
regime towards the prohibitive 
system used on the Continent 


Wolfeon’s son 
in line of fire 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 




Next’s decision to appoint the 
. 29-year-old son of Lord Wblf- 
son, chairman, to .its main board 
was questioned at the fashion - 
retailer's annual meeting yes- 
terday. One shareholder asked 
for more information on the 
business experience of Mr WoH- 
' son, wtobas only six years busi- 
ness experience and has never 
worked outside toe company. 

Sue Masoriforto. a longstand- 
ing Next shareholder, asked 
LSd Wolfeon: “Perhaps you 
could tell us about the espen- 
■ ence Simon has. We 
to have to vote on it and there 
is very little information here. 

. Lord Wolfeon passed i the 
question to David Jones, chief 
.executive, saying his own .re- 
spouse “might be P«1S*“S 
one way or “"“FLvJSF 

^Scfflnent was passed with- 


shares in the company, would 
he have got this leg up? 

“It [Mr Wolfson’s appoint- 
ment] is not doing the boy any 
good. He will never know how 

much of his suceess is due to his 

father. I don’t like nepotism." 

Mr Jones had earlier given 
' more detailed information on 
Mr Wolfeon’s experience. He 
said Mr Wcd&on had joined the 
company in 1991 asasalescon- 
suhant After three months he 
produced a report. As a result 
of that, Mr Jones took him bn 





meeting snesaiu. * y — ■> . 

gry St his son being oa th 
SanT He has never worked 

know enough to be a 


came retail director in 1993 
and was then promoted to head 
of marketing for the Next brand. 

Speaking about his appoint- 
ment Mr Wolfeon said: “My agp 
is not the issue. The question is 
am I competent to do the job?" 
He said shareholders should 
have confidence in him as he 

had been dcung the job for a year 

and a half and had introduced 
several successful changes. 

Mr Jones said: “Next is my 
life. There is no wayl would 
have made the appointment if 
I bad thought it would jeopar- 
dise the business in any way.” 

Next shares jumped 2tip to a 
hirfi of 720p yesterday on an up- 
beat trading statement. Next 
said the performance |n the first 
14 weeks was in line with ihe last 
statement which showed that 
sales in Next retail were 19 per 
cent ahead of last year. 


IN BRIEF 


Consumers fear rise in electricity prices 

Consumer groups representing electricity customers are seeking 
an urgent meeting with Treasury ministers to seek assurances that 
power bills wifi not go up following the imposition of the wind- 
fall tax on the privatised utilities. Yvonne Constance from the 
Chairmen’s Group of Electricity Consumers' Committees, said: 
“We are looking to Government for a cast-iron guarantee that 
customers wifi not lose out through higher bills or falling service 
standards." The Energy Intensive Users Group, representing large 
industrial consumers, joined the call yesterday, warning that pow- 
er generators could raise prices because they were not subject to 
price regulation through the wholesale electridty market. 

US housing starts higher than expected 

New housing starts in the US increased by 2.6 per cent in April 
to stand at a level 32 per cent lower than a year earlier. The num- 
ber Of starts during the month, at an annual rate of nearly 15 
million, was much higher than analysts bad expected, although 
the pattern bas been volatile in recent months. The national to- 
tal consisted of gains in the south and midwest and declines in 
the north-east and west The figure weakened US Treasury bond 
■prices, with markets nervous about the outcome of Tuesday's meet- 
ing of the federal Reserve’s Open Markets Committee. 

Police raid homes in Nomura investigation 

Police in Japan yesterday searched the homes of Nomura Secu- 
rities’ former chairman, Setsuya Tabuchi, and former president, 
Yoshihisa Tfrhnrfilj fo connection with the alleged payment of hush 
money to a racketeer. Police said they were investigating hun- 
dreds of Nomura accounts they susperted were used to pay off 
prominent politicians and bureaucrats. Police have raided 20 lo- 
cations, including Nomura’s headquarters twice, and arrested the 
racketeer, Ryuichi Koike. They also arrested his brother, Yoshi- 
nori Koike, the president ofTbtyo's Kojin Building, through which 
the money was allegedly funnel) ed. The two deny the allegations. 

Hall of Fame seeks AIM listing 

Hall of Fame Holdings, which is chaired by England's 196 6 World 
Cup hat-trick scorer, Geoff Hurst, is seeking a listing on the Al- 
ternative Investment Market to raise £4m. The company said it 
planned to open a permanent attraction celebrating the legends 
of British football The attraction will be located in the Peps Tto- 
cadcro centre in London. 




Who will be in EMU? The financial markets' view 
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EMU spotlight 
on German gold 


Magnus Grimond 
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The EMU spotlight shifted from 
French elections to German 
gold this week, after apparent 
moves by Germany to use its re- 
serves to fudge the size of an em- 
bairassfegty large deficit The 
problem was thrown into sharp 
relief by forecasts from Ger- 
many’s tax commission suggest- 
ing that government revenues 
were likely to undershoot ex- 
pectations by DM18bn (£65bn) 
this year, some DMIObn more 
than the finance minister, Theo 
Waigel, predicted in January 
when he revised up his public 
deficit eaqiectation to 2.9 percent 
of national output. 

With German unemploy- 
ment also beating expectations, 
analysts quickly revised up then- 
forecasts for this year’s deficit 
to around 3J per cent, well 
clear of the Maastricht target 
of 3 per cent. That left red faces 
all round in Bonn, given Ger- 
many’s previous insistence that 
there be no divergence from 
convergence for laggards such 
as Italy and Spain. The em- 


barrassment is made all the 
worse by yesterday’s move by 
Spain to cut its official interest 
rate by a quarter point, which 
some of our panel of econo- 
mists said reflected its in- 
creased chances of joining the 
first wave of union. 

But interpreting the Ger- 
man move on gold is not eatirety 
dear cut. Retort Prior at James 
Capel suggested it could cut 
both ways for EMU. Any move 
by Mr ^igel to use revalued 
gold reserves to offset public 
debt would only play into the 
hands of the Italians, who the 
Germans are reluctant to see 
join any early common curren- 
cy. but are also on course for a 
3 J per cent deficit “They have 
complained about Italy's fiddles 
and if they are going to start fid- 
dling tbemselves it will strength- 
en Italy’s hand," Mr Prior said. 

Michael Lewis of Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell pointed out 
that the gold story was not new, 
as Belgium and Holland have 
been selling their reserves for 
years in an attempt to meet the 
convergence criteria. 
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Brothers born in Australia but bred for 


TUESDA.Y 27 MAY 1997 * THEINT^FENDENI 


T he roots are Australian. 
So is the attitude, accent 
and approach. But after 
a week in which the Hollioake 
brothers have helped tranform 
English morale in the build-up 
to the Ashes series, tradition- 
alists can take comfort in one 
aspect of Adam and Ben’s 
background. They arc Typical- 
ly English when it carries to their 
cricket education. 

The Hollioake parents, John 
and Daria, are Australian and 
both sons were bom in Mel- 
bourne. But both Adam and Ben 
have lived here for more than a 
decade. They were schooled in 
this country, and - somewhat 
ironically given the current con- 
cern about the development of 
young talent here - their crick- 
eting skills were brought on in 
England nurseries. 

For this reason they regard 
themselves as English, with 
Adam becoming especially 
fierce when his allegiance is 
challenged. “1 learned all my 
cricket over here,” he has said. 
“Why should you want to give 


another country credit for what 
England has done for me?” He 
took particular pride in leading 
England A on a triumphant 
tour of Australia last winter. 

He had already made his 
England debut in one-day in- 
ternationals by then, against 
Pakistan last summer, and his 
selection this time around 
raised few eyebrows. Ben’s, 
however, did. Even Mike Ed- 
wards. Surrey’s director of 



cricket development, who has 
been as close as anyone to the 
HoUioakes during' their for- 
mative years, admitted yester- 
day; u rw been a little surprised 
at the progress Ben has made." 

But, after Adam’s two half- 
centuries and Ben’s bravura 63 
in 4S balls in the one-day in- 
ternationals, Edwards is in no 
doubt about where the pair are 
headed "Adam is a lest class 
batsman,” he said. “And Ben 

Adam HoBioate 

1971 Bom Melbourne, 5 September. 
1984 Mewed » Errand from family 
homaJnRsrth. 

1989 Taken on Surrey staff touts Aus- 
tralia with the county's 'founj Crick- 
eters earn. 

1990 Tours New Zealand with Erganfl 
Tbung Crtetete re. 

1992 Makes Surrey one-day-dSwt 

1993 first-dess debut for Surrey 
affimst Derbyshire. Scores a coitiiji 

1996 International debut at Edghas- 
ton In Texaco Trophy against Pafcsan. 
Captain at Errand A taurto Australia. 

1997 Appointed captain of Surejirtts 
wirrongruna in an three of England's 
leaaco Tropty nictates over Austrafia. 


Despite their Australian background, 
Adam and Ben Hollioake have 
benefited from an English cricketing 
education. David Llewellyn reports 


has the potential to become a 
Test all-rounder." 

John Abrahams, who as 
coach to the England Under- 19 
side watched Ben shine on the 
tour to Pakistan bst winter, also 
predicts a glittering future for 
the 19-year-old. “He has the po- 
tential to be a genuine all- 
rounder at Test level," the 

former Lancashire captain said 
yesterday. 

“He can be someone who can 
hold down a place as a bowler 
or as a batsman and he is not 
a bad fielder either. He has a 
Jot of self-belief and confi- 
dence but that doesn't mean 
he’s arrogant about his abilides 
- he just backs himself. He is 
mature both physically and 
mentally. 

“He wants to play and he 
wants to better himself On a 


ample of occasions in I^Jostan 
he £01 a couple of niggling in- 
juries and other people would 
have said they were not fit 
enough to play." 

Edwards' knowledge of the 
brothers allows him to see the 
contrasts as well as the simi- 
larities. “In attitude they are dif- 
ferent," be said. “There is an air 
of menace to Adam when he is 
out in the middle. He is more 
intense. Ben is more laid back.” 

Adam - not surprisingly per- 
haps for someone with an A-lev- 
cls in philosophy - appears to 
be the greater thinker about the 
game. Ben is still in a carefree 
spirit. But they both possess a 
sense of humour. The message 
on Adam’s mobile phone an- 
swer service give the impression 
that he is speaking: “Hello,” a 
pause, “hello,” as if he can’t 


quite hear (he caller,, then a 
snigger and the frstruction to 
leave a message since he is not 
actually available. 

Edwards recalled that Adam 
first came to Surrey's notice 
when he was 12 and a pspfi at 


"He was a fast bowler then, wit 
a back injury in his late tseoft, 
something which Ben also suf- 
fered hit a Euler earlier in Ins 
case, meant Adam could not. 


Mrodcn 

29*H**kJ 

nSRM 

£993 tecum* 
asAdamttm'to 


bowl as fast after it was oper- 
ated on. He tamed to bat- 
ting.” Ben's bowling has- not 
suffered m the same way even 
though he mtderwent corrective 
surgery for a stress fracture. 

. These. days Adam insists that 
he is a oitodsy.^ramder, 
bm just a batsman m the first- 
da® game, (As Surrey’s 25-year- 
old captain, he is able- to play 
himself as be sees best.) Adam 
admits that Bep, who pteyed the 


totstofaftwetat* 
Rrs-dasBdobOt* 

Bhire, tries 4fcr._ 

UrehrifetertnttHt 
19ST«aysfar&tfan 
phy a0MmtAHBi«a*k£e 
ptayer, aged 19, tor* * 
since Bran Cttsert 



firs of Ids fit* Just-das* games : 
last summer, possesses more; 
natural abOhy. “1 have to work ; 
at iny game," Adam has said. “lr j 

all crams iteturallv to Ben. - j 
But while hoth’have teamed i 
tferir cricfcctmg basics over here, 
that hard-iKKcd.hnni- headed, 
hard-eyed, typically Southern 
hemisphere approach which 

has hoped establish them in the 

Surrey senior set-up has been 
further enhanced in one of the 
best finishing schools in the 
game:' winters spent playing 
grade cricket in Australia. 

Yesterday the brothers were 
. at Bexley Cricket Club in Kent 
" to Lake pari in a charity six-a- 
side tournament, organised in 
memory of the Surrey wicket- 
keeper Graham Kersey.- who 
died during the winter. The 
Hoilioakes were particularly 
fond of Kersey ana joined the 
rest of the Surrey squad to help 
raise money for cricket for the 
blind. After the glory of Lord's 
they were back where they be- 
long. Among English cricket’s 
grass roots. 


Robinson leads 
Wigan rampage 


Rugby League 

DAVE HAD FI ELD 
St Helens 
Wigan 


Victories over the old enemy do 
not come any sweeter than this. 
To run in 1 1 tries against the team 
that had temporarily usurped 
your crown is the stuff that 
dreams are made of in Wigan. 

Spearheaded by a hat-trick of 
tries from Jason Robinson and 
masterminded by an exemplary 
display of loose-forward skills 
from Andy Farrell, Wigan swept 
Saints aside at Knowsley Road 
last night. 

Saints started without four in- 
jured firsL-team regulars and had 
others obviously short of hill fit- 
ness. More damaging, however, 
was the way they failed to match 


Wigan's altitude and appetite. 
That, in their fourth match 
without a win since they won the 
Challenge Cup, was as dear a 
difference between the sides as 
the points on the scoreboard. 

Tlie last thing you need when 
life is starting to turn sour chi you 
is to be hammered by a Bash of 
instinctive brilliance 45 seconds 
into a match already fraught with 
such dangers. That was what 
happened to Saints when Robin- 
son took a pass from Farrell ap- 
parently hemmed in by three 
ladders. He beat the lot of them 
and turned two more inside out 
on his way to the try-line. 

If the tenor of a game can be 
set in 45 seconds, (hen this was 
iL Within six minutes, Tony 
Smith had surged through a gap 
to score and then Mick Cassidy 
and Nigel Wright combined 
beautifully to send Robinson in 


Sheffield supreme 


Warrington 
Sheffield Eagles 


Sheffield gained a first wan 
under their new coach. John 
Rear, after being sent on their 
way by a swift and spectacular 
double strike from their French 
winger, Jean-Marc Garcia, 
writes Dave Hadfield. 

Wilderspool has seen its 
share oflong-range touchdowns 
in its time, not least in the 1950s 
when Brian Bevan reigned 
supreme as the game’s most leg- 
endary try-scorer. Few can have 
measured further than the one 
with which Garda put the Ea- 
gles into a lead they were nev- 
er to lose yesterday. 

Warrington were ahead 
through a try from their young 
wingman, Paul Wingfield, when 
Nick Pinkney fielded a kick 
from Paul Sculthorpe behind 
the Sheffield try-line. He ran vir- 
tually the width of the pitch be- 
fore straightening up and 
heading downfield to cross half- 
way. only to be wrapped up by 
Lee Penny when he looked as 


though he might complete the 
marathon single-handed. In- 
stead, Garda arrived to cover 
the last stage of a 15l)-yard epic. 

On the stroke of half-time. 
Garcia took a ball cleverly 
flicked on by Keith Senior, 
kicked ahead and strolled 
through for his second. 

In die second half, some woe- 
fully weak and indecisive (adding 
allowed Danny McAllister, 
Whctu Taewa, twice, and John- 
ny Lawless to carve their way 
through for further Sheffield 
tries, while Mark Aston finished 
with seven goals to show for a typ- 
ically accurate kicking display. 

wirringion had the meagre 
consolation of an effort from 
Super League's leading try- 
scorer, Nigel Vagana, when he 
latched on to Kelly Shelford's 
pass during one of their few co- 
herent phases of rugby. 

W siU ufl m . Pot*. Wfagtett. Frau. Vagana. 
Fbrcter. waarwngn. Bnere. stewns, SheMort, 
Chamtes. Tampa. te*®. ScUthope. Substi- 
tutes used; Genvas. Thorniey. t-^jnCDn. Rcpa. 
StMfllefcfc Souatatua, Taewe. Sorter. Pirtmey. 
Garcia, Rynr. Aston. Braadtert. Lawless. 
EdmeV, Car, MoWUsjer. Eyres Substitutes 
used; Mfxganson. Mycoe, Thompson. E ma. 
Referee: R Smith iCasdefcudi. 


for his second. Wigan’s fourth 
try was, in its way, as devastat- 
ing as their first, NeD Cowie and 
Farrell both handling magnifi- 
cently before Andy Johnson 
kicked through precisely for 
Smith. 

Saints’ supporters, for whom 
Wembley must now seem a ter- 
ribly long tone ago, were already 
starting to drift out of Knowsley 
Road before two tries shortly 
before half-time rubbed their 
noses in the dust of the dub’s 
ambitions to retain the Super 
League title. 

Fhrrell raced away for the first 
of them direct from a scrum and 
Lhen his gloriously executed 
kick gave Johnson so much 
space that he could afford to 
slow down and wait for the ball 
to reach him. 

It surely could not get much 
worse for Saints, but it did 
when Cowie’s clever off-load 
and Henry Paul’s break gave 
Robinson his hat-trick. 

Tries were coming from 
everywhere, but Robinson’s 
personal contribution empha- 
sised what a loss he will be if 
Wigan cannot find a way of 
keeping him when his contract 
expires; he is due to join an as 
yet unspecified Australian dub 
at the end of June. 

It was exhibition stuff by 
Wigan as the ball went through 
eight pairs of hands for Simon 
Haughton to become the next 
to touch down. A brief slack- 
ening in their effort allowed the 
Saints’ substitute, Andy Leath- 
ern, and Anthony Sullivan to 
score token efforts for the home 
side, but Haughton soon re- 
sumed the ritual humiliation 
with another rampaging effort. 

Farrell then concluded his 
master class by setting up tries 
for Gary Connolly and Kris 
Radii nski, completing his tally 
of 10 goals ana a drop goal in 
the process. 

St UoKmk Prescott. Arnold. Hag), Matsu- 
to. Stduan. Iteranond. Goddng, Cereirt. Cun- 
ntngism. (TNefll. Joync Rdavantt. Mortay. 
substitutes used: Busby. Leaf'em. OTjx^v 
U n. Anderson. 

W&n: Paul Rotanson, Connolly, RadMnsM. 
Johnson, Wngyrt. Smati. Cowie, Hafl, Hansen. 
Kaufjnon. Cassidy. Farrell. Substitutes 
used: Cards*. Lester. Talec Holgita 
Referee: S Presley iCasdefoTOi. 


Villeneuve 
drives up 
market value 


Ukt 




All fired up: The start of the the Top Alcohol class at the F1A European Professional 
Drag Racing Championships at Santa Pod Raceway, Bedfordshire, yesterday. The cars 
cover the quarter- mile strip in just over six seconds Photograph: Peter Jay 


Super League 

Castfefotd (81 30. Leeds rtffl 30. Caotts- 
fonfc Tries Crttchtey 2. Flowers, Or. Stead- 
man; Boats Ooote. A. Orr. Leads: Tries 
BLackmwe. Fane*. McDermott. Mortey. Ster- 
ling Goats Hams 3, tWrart 2. (6£15» 
outran) (10) 19. Salford <&) 10. OWbsra: 
Tries Oaaidwn. Leuia. Mima Goats Maioney 
3: Drop Goods#). Salford: fey Hoews: 
Goals « okeky 3. 14JM) 

Paris (6) IB. London (121 20. Parts: Tries 
Beraran 2. Ofeytfc Goats Bird 2. London: 
Tries Toftett 2: Goals Bawm* 6. (4.9341 
St Helens tOi 12. WLgan )37) 65. St He- 
lens: Tries Leathern. SuUNar; Goats wild- 
nr. 2. Wigan: Trie* Robnson 3. Haughmn 
2 . Smth 2. Conno%, Fare*. A Jcnnsoa Radhv 
sM: Goals Farrell 10; Drop Fare*. (10,5061 
Warrington <61 12. Shefferid U-3J 38. 
Warrington: Trisa Vagana. WlngLeM: Goals 
Bners 2. Sheffield; Tries Garw Vaewa2. 
Lawless. McAlhster. Goals Aston i . 14 JrOI 
p W D L F A PIS 

Bradford ..11 II 0 0 397 196 22 

12 8 1 3 313 250 17 

mmb. _.12 8 0 4 35ti 199 lfl 

LoSton 12 7 2 3 330 231 IB 

St Heim 12 1 1 4 273 15 

Halifax 12 7 1 4 322 28» IS 

Satfoni _.12 7 0 S 223 245 14 

Sheffield 12 4 0 8 258 302 8 

Warrington ....12 4 0 8 2S8 420 8 

Sum ...12 3 0 9 255 358 6 

Casttoford ....13 1 1 U 173 354 3 

First Division 

Dewsbury ibi 19. waUo»Wd (6l 10. Dews- 

hure Trias G Be*. BramaU. SW*ams. Goats 

Eaton 3: Drop Drum. Watefieht Try Gngs 
Goals Dane 3. (2.007) 


HuB KR (10) 10. FeafeerstoM (15) 27. Hill 
KR: Tries Atkns 2: Goal D Hutcntoson. FOalh- 
eretone: Tries Evans. Ramin. Strange; Goals 
For 6: Drops Fox 3. (2.0771 
Kei^)1ey(20) 30. Woridngtoa 110)10. Heigte 
ley: Tries Robnson 2, Qaarev, Ramsterw. 
Wray; Goats Roterson 5, Wat OMtan : Trias 
Brrxm. Keenan: Goal Bethwarae. )£53 2 i 
Sw tn to n (lOi IB. Hull 18) 18. Smtatos Tries 
Eanrs. Loifp. FBey: Goals Rwere 2. Crag Hirib 
Trias VaiKona 3. FriTter: Goals Hew« 6. 
<1.981/ 

WMtohaven (8) 19. HoddenBatd H4) 2G. 
Wri rtaha varr: Trias MaMoe-BtMn 2. Kdde. 
Levrtfwaite; Goal IWOwi. Hoddershetit Trias 
Booth 2. Butt. Harmon: Goals Coo» 4; Drops 
Ooot.Scfnteld.il.6Q9l 

P W D L F A Pto 

Hull 13 12 1 0 374 137 25 

HuddertriIeM-13 U) 0 3 368 217 20 

NMghley 13 7 1 5 316 238 IS 

Wbttetavon ..13 7 1 5 256 259 15 

WaKefletd 13 7 1 5 264 279 15 

Danbury 12 6 0 6 238 271 12 

Swtnton 13 5 0 8 236 312 10 

Featberetona 13 4 1 6 276 269 9 

HUH KR 13 4 1 8 2G6 297 9 

Wldnes 12 3 0 9 152. 388 6 

WofMngton....l? 2 0 10210 309 4 

Second Division 

Barrow liOl 2C. Bramley i61 18. Barrow: Trias 
ABWBon. Howafflc R Ftotenon. Stow. Goals 
Athnson 2. Bramtoy: Tries Ebrwn, Hswuilte; 
Goals PWdes 4. trail 
Donusater 110) 23. P awt I14> 20. Don- 
castan Trias Ratemm 2. Busby. MasWh 
Gods Sener i Drop Senior, n w wt Trite 
Haimer. WaSngion; Goals Jacfean 3. 
Wefingca (549i 

Lancashire Urn iffl 2X Rochdale >6> 0. Isn- 
raribre Lyoclries Ftanar. Jones. WannR. BnS 
fitim 4: Drop Byrne. RocMsla: Try Ftonaftai; 
Goal Gsniend. (737) 


Laitft (41 13. HumVst (6) 12. Iw(gh: Try Ser^ 
firt* Goals Plat* 4 ; Drop Jules. Hunaiafc Trias 
CM*. Oxfc Goats Manstorl Z 0-106) 
YorKtlfiBT.Csrfcla (4) lattaric Trisa Rear- 

rid 3. OeaMn 2. Urr*} 2: Orals Fibsareid 4; Drop 
Crene. Carttahc Trias 0 Amwronfe J Johnson, 
Stevens: Goals Richardson 2. (581) 

P W D L F A Pts 
Rochdale — 13 U 0 2 384 221 22 

CarBaie 13 9 0 4 318 199 18 

laacaahire — 12 9 0 3 326 218 18 

Hurwfct -.13 8 0 5 403 196 W 

Bstiey — 12 8 0 4 367 241 IB 

Leigh -13 8 0 4 293 238 IB 

York 13 5 0 8 362 319 10 

Barrow 12 5 0 7 226 409 10 

Bratoley 13 4 1 8 253 298 9 

Doncaster ....14 1 1 12 187 466 3 

Presoot 13 1 0 12 150 463 2 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 
reports from Barcelona 

Jacques Villeneuve. newly re- 
stored to toe top of the Formula 
One drivers' championship, 
heads for his home grand pnx 
in Canada next month pursued 
by the customary uncertainty 
aver the future of any Williams - . 
Renault driver on course for the 
title. 

Williams have made a habit 
of splitting with their champ- 
ions, Nelson Piquet. Nigel 
Mansell Alain Prost and Da- 
mon Hill all parting with their 
CVs enhanced. Now. despite 
claims that the team hair an op- 
tion on VOteflieuve’s services for 
next year, it appears his contract 
is far from settled and he might 
join toe distinguished exodus. 

Villeneuve. who regained the 
lead in the championship with 
victory in Sunday's Spanish 
■ Grand Prix here, is involved in 
□foliations with Wiliams, who 

are. depending on your view, ad- 
mirably restrained or foolishly 
mean when it comes to pay 
deals. Villeneuve is said to be 
seeking an increase next year 
from Cm to £6m. If Williams 
are not prepared to satisfy him. 
others probably are. 

VUleneuve’s ’manager. Craig 
Pollock, said; “Jacques is free to 
leave Williams if he wants. I 
don’t want to name specific 
teams, but 1 am aware of many 
being interested in Jacques.” 

After Michael Schumacher, 
Vffleneuve is the most sought- 
after driver in FI. Links with 
Benettoo-Renaultwere assumed 
when he was seen talking to toe 
team’s managing director, Flavio 
Briatore, and other theories 
point to a possible move to Mc- 
Laren-Mercedes. 

Stronger still is toe French 
connection with Prost. Ville- 
neuve fills the requirements of 
a team leader the four-times 
world champion is seeking for 
the organisation formerly 
known as Ligier. Villeneuve, a 
French Canadian, might be 
lured by the challenge as well 
of coarse, as his share of the ad- 


ditional sponsorship money his 
name and stature would doubt- 
less attract PoQock has personal 
business relations with Prost. 

Stfil on the back-burner is toe 
prospect of a new team built 
around the 26-year-old, which 
may or may not eventually 
come to the boil. 

If W illiam s again find them- 
selves with a vacancy, there 
would be no shortage of appli- 
cations for the job. Keke Ros- 
berg. another of their former 
champions, is said to be eager to 
move his driver. Mika Hakkincn, 
out of McLaren and, given FI’s 
propensity for irony. Hill cannot 
be written out of the equation. 

Mansell returned to the team 
to win his title and. as Williams 
wffl know. Hill has belter cre- 
dentials than mosL After his an- 
guish at Arrows- Yamaha, he 
may welcome the opportunity 
to make up with his fonner boss- 
es. The Englishman parked his 
stricken car in front of Williams' 
pit-wall crew on Sunday. Per- 
haps it was an omen. 

While Arrows’ owner. Tom 
Walkinshaw, has summoned 
-crisis" meetings with Yamaha 
in an endeavour to improve per- 
formance and reliability, the 
signs for Villeneuve in the 
championship are again noint- 
ing to prosperity. He will be the 
favourite to win toe Canadian 
Grand Prix in Montreal and 
come back to Europe with a 
firmer hold an toe title. 

This is traditionally a strong 
sector of the season for 
Williams, and their other driver, 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen, will 
hope that indicates a change of 
fortune for him. Apart from his 
maiden victory at lmola. the 
campaign has brought him only 
frustration. 

He still has a chance to fig- 
ure in the championship contest, 
especially as the season will 
probably be extended to 18 
races to accommodate the re- 
instatement of Portugal. 
Whether Schumacher can 
maintain his challenge depends 
on the effectiveness of the long- 
awaited developments on the 
Penaii Even he could not steer 
toe car to the podium here. 


Kent chance for revenge Menu the master 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of successive 
league and cup doubles 
achieved by the Georgian 
champions Dynamo Tbilisi, 
who won their country’s Cup 
final yesterday. They have won 
the league every year since 
its Inception In 1990. 


Cricket 


Kent and ^Warwickshire renew 
hostilities today in the Benson 
and Hedges Cup quarter-final 
at Canterbury, where the hosts 
are still harbouring a grudge 
over a controversial result at the 
same stage of the same comp- 
etition three years ago. 

When toe two sides met in 
j 1994, Kent complained for- 
1 maihr to the Test and County 
Cricket Board about the failure 
to property protect the Edg- 
baston pitch in a rain-affected 
tie. Play was washed curt on both 
days available, but the “Brum- 
brella", a buge tarpaulin cover, 
was not used, in an attempt to 
counteract fungus fuserium. 

The match was decided by a 


bowl-out in the indoor cricket 
school which Warwickshire won 
and, to make matters worse for 
Kent, they went on to fift the tro- 
phy at Lord’s eight weeks later. 

Today Kent wul have to man- 
age without Dean Headley, 
who has a back strain which 
flared up during England's first 
Texaco Trophy match at Head- 
ingley last Thursday. 

Essex will pul themselves on 
toe alert for the Hollioake 
brothers, Adam and Ben, after 
their heroics in the Texaco Tro- 
phy matches. Adam in particu- 
lar will have sharpened his 
reflexes for the Chelmsford tie 
after hitting the winning runs in 
each of the three games against 
Australia. At least Essex, fired 
up again by their Australian im- 
port Stuart Law, have the form 


book in their favour, winnin g 
five of the six matches between 
the sides. 

The county champions, Lei- 
cestershire may include two 
spinners, Adrian Pierson and 
Matthew Brimson, against 
Somerset at Grace Road. Som- 
erset have added batsman Piran 
Holloway and spinner Harvey 
Thump to their squad following 
heavy defeats by Yorkshire in 
both the Championship and 
the Sunday League. 

The Texaco Trophy'man of 
the match at Lord’s. Darren 
Gough, will probably pose the 
biggest threat to Northamp- 
tonshire at Headingley. York- 
shire expect to be at foil 
strength, with Chris Silver- 
wood also returning from Eng- 
land duty. 


GWyNPOUPHIN 
reports from Oulton Park 

There were first-corner acci- 
dents, collisions and incidents 
but, at the end of the ninth and 
10th rounds of the British "tour- 
ing Car Championship at this 
Cheshire course, Alain Menu 
again emerged on top. 

The WiEzams- Rena ult dri- 
ver -started each of the day’s 
races from pole position, but it 
was his team-mate, Jason Pla- 
to, who led toe field into the fast 
corner of round nine. The 
reigning champion, Frank Biela, 
was hard on his heels until 
Menu fbrced his way past the 
new lightweight Audi and then 
chased down Plato's car. Even 
though an organisational error 


saw the chequered flag bung out 
a lap too late, causing conster- 
nation lower down toe field, 
Menu held on to win. 

His second victory was a lot 
easier, thanks to a first-comer 
tangle which led to the elimi- 
nation of Honda’s Gabriele 
Tarcpiini. The Italian went side- 
by-side into the first turn with 
Menu just as John BinicUffc, 
with a sensational start, put his 
Audi up there as well. 

Three into one did not work 
and Thrquini spun across the 
pads, scattering the field in 
avoidance. Several cars were de- 
layed but the incident allowed 
Menu to make good his escape, 
scoring his seventh win of the 
season and extending his cham- 
pionship lead. 

Results, Digest, page 25 


ON SATURDAY IT WAS THEM. 

Draw daw; 24/0/97. The winning numbers: 3. 21. 23. 25, 26. 33. Bonus number 24. 

Total Sales: £S3J38.076. Pnre Fund: £32.241.342 (45% of ticket sales plus £3.929.208 from Wednesday's rollover jackpot). 


Leicester secure services of two Fijians 


Match 6 (JnchpoH I 1 

Match 5 Plug bonus ball 1 1 

~ • Match 5 j 1.016 

E t Match 4 63.974 

Matc h 3 ___ I 1.201 .97 2~ 

TOTALS ) r.2G6.M8l 

leu* saiart •ndudifl* M'lan) * Wi’Witiitrvu) Di.n £104 177 0«u 
Trial contribution to Boot* Caom: £29 .194,000. 


£12.353.263 _ £ 15,353 .263 

£145.710 ~ £2.623,780 

£1.613 £1.638.808 

"1 ' £56 £3.582.544 

£10 £12.019.720 

I £35.217.116 

Birouw inxt leundcd n n'uiBal £1 me. roflmur amounti £2U27 
© Cnmetoi woup pic. Plaprrs mni ba 16 or over 


” 1 • !■ , THE NATIONAL LOTTERY - 

bi )1iu inuni ol .lit discr-.-udiicr u> Us jbervu. ihc- (gnurntJ In Cu metal crrtlral computw system than pictmb. 


Rugby Union 


The promise of a more expan- 
sive game from Leicester next 
season was heightened yester- 
day when they signed two Fijian 
international, 'Waisale Screvi 
and Marika Vunibaka. 

Both have played notable 
parts in their country’s success 


at Sevens. Serevi. 29. captained 
Fiji to victory in the Hong 
Kong World Sevens in March, 
scoring 117 points in. the tour-. . 
n amenL Marka Vunibaka, 22, 
was the tournament’s-top try- 
scorer with 12, including four in 
four minutes in these mi-final 
win over Western Samoa. 

The Saracens captain Tonv 
Diprose will lead England 


against Argentina A today. The 
No 8 leads a ride that includes 
six players suiting (heir first 
game of the tour. Northampton 
centre Matt Allen, Harlequins 
wing Daren O'Leary and 
Coventry second-row forward 
Danny Grewcock come in for 
toe first time; while Gloucester 
full-back Mark Mapletofu Sale 
centre Jos Baxendell and Bris- 


gB»J: MapieioR (GtoucestBrj; 

SSSyg ? U || tl INw'kBmw-wil 

. aasaasaare*: 

***** 


tol flanker Martin Cony start af- . 
ter substitute appearances'* 
against Buenos Aires. 
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sport 


Law too 
quick for 
Pace’s 
passion 

Sailing 


Golf 


ANDY FARRELL 

reports from Hanbuty Manor 

Who says you can’t play golf in 
England in May? Although 
there was some rain in the 
morning, there was no wind, it 
was warm and the greens were 
receptively soft 

Jose Coceres, Darren Clarke 
and Lee Westwood all took 
advantage with rounds of 64, but 
when the sun came out in the 
afternoon, Jay Townsend ex- 
tended the course record to 63. 
None of this worried Roger 
Chapman too much. 

Should Chapman achieve his 
fost victory in bfe 16 years on the 
Tour, the celebration party is 
likely to rival Paul Gascoigne’s 
little bash for his wedding at the 
luxury hotel-cum-clubhouse 
here last year. Chapman main* 
tained his lead in the Alamo 
English Open with a second suc- 
cessive 66, which took him two 
clear of Steve Webster. 

Unlike his first round. Chap- 
man dropped four shots, in- 
cluding one at the last That was 
fully compensated by eight 
birdies and an eagle at the lOtb 
when he holed his five-iron ap- 
proach shot from 183 yards. “It 
was a funny old day,” the 38- 
year-old said. 

“The bogeys seemed to come 
out of nowhere, but I holed 
some really good putts. I was not 
in the lead by the time I start- 
ed and that took the pressure 
off. I had a score to aim for.” 
.As to the possibility of a mag- 
ic moment on Sunday night, the 
former owner of a horse called 
Pepper the Pin said: “Pm over 
Beecher's Brook, now I’ve got 
to get over dentine’s and the 
Chair.” 

Webster, 22, bad taken the 
lead briefly after adding a 66 to 
his first-round 68. but it did not 
last much longer than his lead- 


ership of the Open on the sec- 
ond morning at St Andrews in 
1995. “It was only for a couple 
of holes and the crowd swelled 
to about four,” be recalled. 
Webster went on to take the sil- 
ver medal as low amateur ahead 
of such luminaries as Tiger 
Woods and Gordon Sherry. 

At the end of that season, 
Webster decided to turn pro- 
fessional and came top at the 
Qualifying School. V T didn’t 
know what l*d done,” be said. 
“Six rounds of golf and suddenly 
1 was on the European Tour 
playing with people Like Ian 
Woosnam. Three months be- 
fore, I’d be playing county goLE. 
It’s toughened me up, though.” 
Webster missed his first eight 
cuts and despite earning 
£40,800. be lost his card by fin- 
ishing 129th on the money list, 
which meant a second crip to the 
Qualifying School. 

Returning to ah old set of 
chibs and picking the brains of 
some of the tour's senior caddies 
helped him to fourth place in the 
Italian Open two weeks ago. This 
week he has Andy Prodger, 
Nick Faldo’s former caddie, on 
his bag. ”1 need someone like 
Andy to hold me back and not 
go for the pins all the rime, 
Webster said. “I am now con- 
centrating on going for the mid- 
dle of the greens. You have to 
play percentage golf on tour.” 

Webster did just that with a 
driver to 10 feet at the first, a 
dogleg par-four of 347 yards. 
Then he three-putted, but an ea- 
gle-birdie finish meant he 
matched his inward 33 on the 
way home. 

Townsend, an American who 
commutes on tour from Florida, 
is a hunter in his spare time, but 
yesterday was only shooting 
birdies. Nine of them - includ- 
ing an eight-iron to 10 inches at 
the short 16th. Westwood put in 
a sparkling finish of four birdies 
and an eagle in his last six holes. 


>t Jose Maria Olazabal (right) and his caddie realise his tee shot at the second has gone somewhat wayward 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


Colin Montgomerie and Jose 
Maria Olazabal were two to 
miss out on the low scoring. Or, 
at least Montgomerie returned 
a 68 with a birdie and an eagle 
in his last four holes to make 
sure of making the cuL But he 
was not happy. Having adver- 
tised his inability to get up and 
down prior to the tournament 
Monty failed to do just that on 
all his five opportunities. 

“It was mediocre stuff,” he 
said. “My chipping is diab olical 
and my putting's not good. I’m 
not being hard on myself.” 
Olazabal was also visibly upset 
with himself on the course, 
something he bad tried to avoid 
since his return to competitive 


golf. He, too, flirted with the cut 
in a round of 72, but was safe 
at three under. 


Woods makes welcome return 


UTSS?? 

Webstar 68 66.: 


ENGLISH OPEN (Hanbury Manor, Herts! Ear- 
fi ro conftroinl icoM tflBnrirtoa- 
132 FS Chapmen 66 66. 13* S 
a 136 D Oarte 72 64. 137 J Co- 
ceres (A»g)73 64. 138 R Ktabaon (Sw) 71 67; 
f? OapJon 69 69. 139 P Karasrud l/tai 70 69: 
M James 72 67; G CM 71 68. 14C S McAJ- 
Itftar 71 69; C Wwatav ISA) 73 67; S dines 
(Tnn) 68 72; N Fas* (Swel 70 70; F Valera (So) 
72 68: 0 Carter 73 67; C Monmynerie 73 58; 
W Mar Uusl 69 71. 141 G Off 71 7Ct M no- 
ne* ft) 75 66; P Pnca 73 68: S Caff 71 70: 
M A Moran iSp; 73 66; Plonari !Aus» 71 70. 
142 A Rmbrand (Swel 70 72; j SsnMr (Swei 

72 70: S lira (Sp) 73 69: P Umart (Sol 71 
71; j Spence 70 72; P Mitchell 72 70: J Van 
deVekteiFri 74 68. 143 S Alter (Aus) 73 70:, 
MDaus73 TO: A Hunter 71 72 M Coffin (flusi 
75 68: M Pinero (S p; 73 70: C Rocca (U 76 
67; I Gamdo ISp) 74 69: C Mason 70 73: P 
Cuny 71 72; A Cabrera (Aqp 7667. 144 E Dar- 
cy 74 TO: M Lamer (Swat TO 74; P FuBra (S«) 

73 71: H CterK 71 73; V Pb*ps 73 7L 146 R 
Qoasen (SA) 72 73; R Alton by Vuti 73 72. 346 
C O’Connor Jnr 71 75; M Gronoeg (Stra) 70 76; 
0 Kartsson (Sect 70 76; B May (US) 75 7L 


Tiger Woods announced his 
return to the PGA Tour on 
Thursday with a six-under-par 
64, one str oke o ff Jim Fury It’s 
lead in the GTE Byron Nelson 
Classic. 

Woods, playing his first com- 
petitive round since his US 
Masters victory a month ago, 
was welcomed to the first tee at 
the TPC with a huge ovation. 

“I was pretty nervous out 
there.” Woods said. “1 had the 
jitterbugs. It was nice to feel that 
again. I just wanted to shoot 
something under par.” 


Woods played to the record 
crowd by rolling in a putt to 
birdie his first hole back on tour 
and added consecutive birdies 
on the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth holes to finish the front 
nine on a five-under-par 30. “I 
just wanted to get off to a good 
start" he said. “And obviously 
I did.” 

Woods made consecutive bo- 
geys the 11th and 12th holes 
when he had bunker trouble, but 
ended with a birdie at the last 
to share second place with Dud- 
ley Han and Paul SlankowskL 


*T had a lot more feel than I 
thought I would today,” Woods 
said. “I think that shows that ray 
swing is in a better spot than it 
has teen.” • 

His return ended a stretch of 
rest and relaxation since he 
won the US Masters in Augus- 
ta by a record 12 strokes. He 
then missed four consecutive 
Tour events, but now will prob- 
ably play three weeks in a row 
and then miss a week as he pre- 
pares for his next major chal- 
lenge: the US Open outside 
Washington DC in June. 


■ SWART ALEXANDER 

An inform Chris Law powered 
his way to the final of the 
I^nungton Clip yesterday, but he 
was pushed afl the way by thefor- 
mer match-racing world cham- 
pion Bertrand Pace of France. 

The3^vkXoiyinabestoffive 
looks more conclusive cm paper 
than it was cm the water as Law 
had to wriggle out of two penal- 
ty situations in their first race. 

He then controlled the sec- 
ond but won the third by only 
inches. In the other semi-final, 
sailed in rather shifty winds 
alongside Hurst Castle in the! 
western Solent, Denmark’s r 
Morten Henriksen also won 
3-0 against PeterHolmberg, the 
US Virgin Islands America’s 
Cup skipper. 

. They were swapping the lead 
in their first race and Henrik- 
sen bad again to come from be- 
hind to take the second. But, in 
the third, a distracted Holmberg 
let Hennksen slip while cl aim- 
ing he had been fouled, and it 
was all over. 

“Today showed how my crew 
-Andy Hemmings, Jules Salter 
and James Stagg- can perform 
under pressure,” Law said. “We 
have been hying to get to this 
stage for a year and it ail came 
down to talent, teamwork and 
the wiD to win. Bertrand was also 
going to be tough. He sails with 
real Gallic flair and passion.” 

In the play-off for the minor 
places, Thierry Peponnet 
(France) was fifth, Murray Jones 
(New Zealand) sixth, Magnus 
Holmberg (Sweden) seventh and 
Andy Green (Great Britain) 
eighth. The top four places will 
be decided in two best-of-five se- J 
tries today. 

All 14 yachts on leg five of the 
BT Challenge from Cape Tbwn 
to Boston are now approching 
the most tactically demanding 
section as they work out how to 
cross the Doldrums most effi- 
ciently. The winner of three of 
the legs so far, Mike Golding's 
.Group 4 is again leading. 


Chapman 

racing for 
victory 


HYPERION 

13-50 Sadter’s Realm 12.20 Flying In- 
structor 1Z50 Dkfafy Rymer 120 Jacobs 
Wife 1-50 Riparius 220 Nodform Wonder 
2JS0 Achm Rambler 


GOING: Good. 

■ Left-land, ondulaCnj; course; run-in 325yds. 

■ Course 4mSE of Wretham near Jan of A526 end B5069. 
Bug from Wrexham rail suflon. ADMISSION: Paddock £9; 
Cau se £4 (und a-lte foe 3fl endmu-es). CAR PABL Free. 
BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Old Redwood (vtoarad) 
(12.20), Bonnttter 1 12.50). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS; Tapetch (U») 
won at Hexham on Saturday. KlmeaeMh ( 1 50) won at 
Worw*« on Saturday. 

ION&fMSIANCX RUNNERS: Ultimate Smoothie ( 12501 
sera 1 7D mfla» by M Hpe trow Nkhtilashflyne, Devon. 


MARBUKY HCAP CHASE (CLASS E) 
£5,000 added 2m 4f 110yds 

1 -144P3 EAHIMIOINHS U0IT(1SI) [D)G^CTartSB120APIIcCoy 

2 15602 AAD03WT (Iffl (CO) J 10 11 7 EHrataodp) 

3 -fWrl JACOBS WK 115) (CD) P R Mattf 7 11 2 T Otero 

4 5-3XXJ MC3U£ J0£ ptfl (D) M Tje 11 109 JUfeBfen 

5 4P3124 PEARL EPK (33) (CO) (BF) DtenotorS 103— '~R Johwn 

6 423131 WWW (7) MW EMM* 9 101 PfartraryB 

7 -P0661 mOLSWNEpanWwrtHi 21100 ghRlMnQ 

3 -23303 BTOCMOt 034) fflJ 6WB 10 100 ftritfOttaa 

-fldedued- 

**wunwB?ci05t. 7M/w*apiie^H:ftjr3lSa*iegBtUH StscraA 
9*4fc 

BBTMfcMTqtfdi 4-1 tattnutt Jaenb'i We, Past Epee. 1H Ear- 
Ijmonk* UtfittajM Square, 16-1 Hdde he 


11 Cfll PENYCAE MAIDEN HURDLE 
(CLASS D) £4000 added 2m If 

0W6 UCHEDKLEWUnSMTO» 611 S MMUsn 

-00054 TO (Flfi) D IfcCan 5 n 5 TJ 

60406 I»0CME(21)TT3B5115 


Aavlpaa 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 . i.-.«wwniw/u.wouDU — ^unaij 

14 0«44 WjBNM B MLggl lBMHfriettS APMeto, 

15 200 «0008na«IMBBra())PBNcn511S Biota m 

16 50-463 FUMS7(12)TGsffS6n0 MAR&fimld 

17O(P«BUWHOS«Hlf(7)RJIte7n0 TJIhrtw 

IS {CSAaarsnMUp3)PHOK4110 _GTm» 

-IBtataert- 

B£nW£31Sa*rtRataASlHi»^UO)itatanCe«A8.1TtaO^ 

oata, 10-1 tkmepto. Start Credo; Wbotatock Wanderer. 14-1 oars 


7~c/\l WIN WITH THE TOTE FfCAP HURDLE 
f (CLASS D) £5,000 added 2m if 


1F2034 TEMMO G01D (Ifl (Qfl P 7 12 0 A P McCoy 

3VRWRWS(M)f>RWettier6112 I Otero 

606331 UKTSCKBSpUAJMIsnaui L 


221141 KWESCASH (7] (W P Bwen 4 110 MAFtam* 

0001- MS IS MY LIFE (607) C &c((c 8 10 9 6 May 

4iniP2<UmERTfl)nS)A8taeB5102 NMaunaV 


OOOP-6 FHflie LAD (14) B Bau^i 5 11 5 

PHUWSlRWa(12S)E*W5115 

00JUSTBEMUSEMGEJTO5115 D JKanregh (6) 

WKBKCURAH(W)PEwen6115 HWtaaon 

FOOPP IKLnwr(7)L3aisC5U5 .__5Wyiie 

—Lorttaa 
JkRndM 
JCsSoty 


35466 MBBmiO (Fq {U2) R HobS«d 10 10 1 
-Tdaetacd- 

BEnH&3.1Knnca4 I^T^ano Gold, U-2 dpaitos, Tha bKy (A. 
13-2 Khrt Cram. 7-1 Oar RaMrt, 8-1 Attwtto 


2WW HICPB>S{23)JBrt8n6115 

OPiwflm5(^nw8®ji8ns_ 

6Q2 SaarCRMMERCia RIWn5llS. 

0 SnW HONE (7)0 0TM 5 11 5 

0 TW«RHW £28) G AdMS 6 13 5. 


—VStattay 

-PCartmy 


12J20 


,, MAY NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) 
U £5,000 added 2m If 110yds 

1 3143F3 FURGI6injCtQRB3)PRVIMber71l7 KVHraa 

i WOSXBf) A Cams 9 no BRend 

3 66633S OUJREDKKM (fills L'«3rrsai 10 110 CUnelnV 

4 35g6 fflOfSSOBFWEtianhomsDnJciiaMlO — MAFteaU 

5 0MU3 KRB) IN) {S3) J Aeacsck 8110— — Beta, 

6 POHP STEEL CWIES PtyBOMp 6 110 Baytan 

“Bdectatd- 

remjta UflM tataeta, 10-1 Dtadi tap. »1 Pntanrhre, 

20-1 (Bd Rmfcmod, Ratawf Lad. 26-1 sh CMmts 

l l O R Ai TOTE NOVICE H’CAP HURDLE 
■ ■ I (CLASS E) £3^00 added 2m 4f 

1 141531UireURSa0OIHE(U|MP|ie5120 Iti wy 

2 0Q31?lJBS0UE(M)(DjGftiH*5n6 RBmam 

4 001025 STYUSH HTSHM. (17) NWa®a 5 1012 — ~JCat»n 

? 95H3 gwjw reiW«i ta«»ita7ioio sn 

T 240624 SUPBa*TH06U10nE(7)C»talo«5i05__jB| 

A FMQPP BOMm (461 U Weoari 8 10 1 WltosttaB 

9 50642 THEH»S(12)Dtt£ar5100 SW*n 

10 WSTC0AST (lffl M I se 8 ID 0 CUaaelp 


OOt\ \ WFWALHUN1HI CHASE (CLASS 
I— — — J H) £41)00 added 3m 110yds 
-421U NOCraMWNnbmailRBBBlOUir «JtrBBadi(JJ 
»1P2 WffiBUBETaHWBTKteyyaa-JtRtanaafl) 

33112 UflROWWiMmHftW 912 3 J*RR adfS) 

1-UIB (WB FaiiJW pfl (D) (BF> 0 ?iia 9 12 3 -_Jta C Fart (7) 
2W421 H0Bl£AWa(mD)P«raen9123__^JIrS War(7) 

PW02P H0IBKTCTWLMRQWU123 Mr LBrnwifT) 

. -12211 M30«G\B(lU!H)(£5CG&U3u8123 MrABa«*»(7) 

8 3tF43P«MB A , S(A0M BG)aanglll23 — Mr6H*«W<7) 
a 2«j) a«rpreBr(i7)njsmttun3 — Mmss***® 

10 IT2315 aYS0eU8HrM(tJnH(tawU123 »HRtaw(7) 

11 32USQ WW BOY (8) (U) R Tea^i? 12 12 3 Ur ft Cobra? (7) 

12 U-3W IUHA50H IV CU) (Z6 A 6y,n U 12 3 taR8urt»m 

-ltdectaad- 

BETTK:lL4NodtaiaWMaril3-2lta , iMau l ||Mreg)taanAt-l 
Tin tof, 10-1 NoHa AflW, 13-1 fbtgttt Tech. Qamnu. Pandas 
tta, Saply Perfect. Spfa DaKd, Utnaan W, 2S-1 No Mora Tto Pod 


ERDDiG NH FLAT RACE (CLASS H) 
£L500 added mares 2m it 


2M\ 


1 21 KMtDMNTYTElM) EAIS&n*113 LCtartna(7) 

2 W4R) C4HERM0NElA0V(21)RMHSta9111 JtrHKeat 

3 8) COMMOTY SERVICE (53) Jtotcn 6 111 Beoctaa^ 

DEE DEE 007*595111 VSbttary 


0EffC0KAKM5Ul. 


6 MSMOWOraMsAtaetaSlll MrTiBmym 

7 QRO HaiWtt PBHCEffi (14) B Pwc? 5 111 )Mo*)onl[I) 

S FPUF. WWmpS7)Pft»fl6!13 HWroai 

9 EPUCEmreU B BM iE JOB— 5111 ,-^n a ta B aa» B 


Mntawi ^iflafwtaifcywiirgTte^^ 

JtaaiaOf tar mm. Weft Haony, 10-1 stfla Ham. Serene 
Datfahtt, Tba Eeaa, 14-1 attm 


10 

ozarncNBU(7)PEcdKSui- 

MARbfiMto 

n 

MWLRMBUR D MrtDi 4 10 10 

R Miraon 

12 

0 AIS«pi)tasJBraei4:oiO 

— ATtartM 

13 

GREATEST fflEJOIvaons 4 10 10- 

FBb0»(7) 

14 

0 less rarer (M) 1 pho# 1 10 10 _ 

ft Beta* 

IS 

tHtWGEHPJta&radrtlOlO 

WDM 

IS 

oTRtm*TJuy(7)SGafae4i0ifl~ 

-lSdterert- 

APMcCsr 


BETTB® 6-2 AcMI Osniiiez, U-4 Itaetao Tjna, Dsap C Dffa, 12-1 (h- 
tafia tap, UM Sreoeat Weta, 20-1 ^MtaoatabnEC. 25J. 


7AS 


LEBUS MAIDEN STAKES 


HYPERION 

6J5 Sue Me 6^45 Fairy Domino 715 Mystic 
Times 745 One For Bflieys S15 Hanby 845 
Kfntavf 


GOING: Good (Good to Finn in tflaces. viaiHinR). 
STALLS: lm - inside; remainder - stands side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for fif and W. 

S Rlghi-hand undulating course triUi pcar-rfiaped lc«ji- 
(iM» is N of town on B7T77 i . Karndton West station iser- 
vlce &oni Ctagmi lnu ADMISSION; Club SJ— Cxandstaad 
and Paddock S7 fH for OAIW rftwbtnl A rturiaus); ac- 
companied under- 1 6s free all cnrlxuitek CARPARK; Free. 
BUNKERED FIRST TIME: LicUestooe Rocket (7.30), 
GraOoos Imp {8.00). WINNERS IN THE IAST SEV- 
EN DATS: Mcmalasanythin i8.45) won at Bcrcrley on 
Sunday. LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Fairy Domino 
(C.45). On The WUdride (7. IS) ft Rare Talent (7.415) 
sent 370 miles by Mflarmon from llptrtcl-gnbJurn. Deris. 


(CLASS D) £5,000 im 4fg 

1 /UW»«XHP»CE(1301ttsMlteety6910 — ACabatal 

2 04- RMMRI|UU|(369iAHKS*dlO VHaMyU) 

3 COU)URCa)E(tllS)MsA9ta6tr«59lO ISqjfcU 

4 40 C0MKrSHJI1BE(3G4)lJ(7Rel4910 JBcw*aE5)l£ 

5 0ira»si»R(U5«C21)JCdslefl49lD 1 cams 

6 8 S0OEIY1MS (USD (12) Dltfae 4 S 10 Kfettai 

7 OOtmWGWB U2UBBiy4910 PB*«rt*(5)5 

8 4 mAJQSD (12) J J CTVC 6 9 ID RtaffMfi 

9 46KTAUFE(2QJAH3ra49S Daren Motatt P) 7 

10 423-20 CANUHNRMnSr(lA)llJ9nZDr3fi7 KStad(7)9 

11 553 08*1(18)4 9n«t3 8 7 THnU 

12 44 ONE FOT BWLEYS (57) M Jtfrstm 3 8 7 Mtaarerll 


13 S32 RWE TAUNT P2) V (Jamr 337 p P ttopty (5) 2 

14 0 Ml (TSHWflER (12) C DtuttOi 38 7. DaleGtaMU 

a OzWHiC0MEIM(44)JAHdra387 lOMyiS 

16 <W EURUIKVIM)9QMBf4RRItaeb3B2 !McMq(!)l 

- lfl deck red - 

BETTWft 4*1 Bare INanL 54 teal, One For Btaeya, 13-2 Mada Sta. 
SI Cainr Cade, (taotai Fooe, 14-1 tatarota Mac. 16-1 othai* 




APPRENTICE SERES IfCAP (Round 
2) (CLASS F) £3^00 added 5f 4yds 

1 U2O0JUSTBDB(14)fCO)SWMl81D0 Jariy Batson IQ 6 

2 0000-2 «HRUHB0TCW)UWE*K*4S12 — 8 WWm{J)9B 

3 aWCQSKME (7)DM«*J595 Caotf n O ta a (E) 4 

4 01-0 M0MNGSUR(U{D)WM»a»n 394 TSUU1 

5 -00020 WBS«Ifl)Rlfclkta4 94 S&xUcy(3}5 

6 0M00 G0REISW {2^ (D) N Tntar 4 8 12 P Fffitataa (3) 7 

7 UKEi LDCtaePBMCSStmro LP0rai633aJIS«®pii(SlB fl 

8 20634 )6ltnHEKMKI9MCD)MDoK662 RUktatayaB 

9 -iafmtaooBw™«EWpaiii«eta3B2J»***rW 

10 00003 SMIHECCMBH. (9)0 Nota 4710 PBraley(3)3 

-lOdactaad- 

Urfrrvn 7S lOS. hue /ureScap *e#r Coagn 7a c&. 
BERING 7-2 Laaftnfi Mncaas, M Bee Heata Boy. 5-1 te Me. Kan- 
ry T&a Heak, 10-1 JaM BoA, Nataot. flareMUM o6*s 

MAIDEN AUCTXJN STAKES (QuaB- 
fler) (CLASS E) £4£25 2Y0 5f 4yds 

i9er)811 P Rohan* (5)3 

FW(E«B»(TOMJiWHM8' IWwwr8 


n a e | SHARP AT STEPEK H’CAP fwv 
(CLASSB£5ti001m65)dsl^^- 


I22SS3NORDSMFW UD(0}N7rMerS910 Utascftl 

21361 SlORIlE5tU)CTP Wow 698 IM*(5I4 

0H66 0NELRTDUVE (34Q 3 WteeO 4 8 12 « Mane 2 

655 (UNBT(12)JGotie569 .TMnalO 

00603 G0U>DB8E(Q(D)M%on789 JCarraB7 

60042 HTOBUm'(9)(CD)P)RM0«&5713 PFesaay»5 


WOO) PRBCS>*L80riC8)TEtiau^cr4:i3 MtanI 

8 02230 BEDAZZLE (12) (0) W 6 7 12 Ditara#i(7)9 

8 M003 BOBBY BARNES (13) (W&nco tea 8 7 ID -JtoHMr 3 
10 SHED RAPS MOmt (13) iq 0 Man 10 r 10— J* May (7) 
llllartaiill 

Mhnvum&z ft 20t 7ne famfrap ae^sr tkttn toms 7s»Sa.J&p(i 

Mota7ff6»- 

BET7WG; 11-4 StanAets; 62 Norttam Fa*. fiaM Deakt, W KatsUea 
Bcftffrir, 61 tarty, 161 Hobby Bonea, 161 retail 


6.45 


8.45 


SILHOUETTE HANDICAP 
(CLASS E) £4,200 lm 5f^ 


QUSNSB »UP«m36. 
B1BQEB IV lAPtesen S3.. 
•UMMIOONWn0ro93. 
C0UXIRS TO GOLD RFn$B2. 


I Carol 1 

.PFeareyfS)9 
— .7imrea7 
_JCdn2 


CaHEEimraLDtartF: Jones 62 GFatawrffll 

3 BURYD0*»t«(J3)*CK3»TJi ri: PPMataVfflB 

66IWBgWCH« U9Nrrtj er712 DtaBtaonS 

BEJTW& 1L4 My Doatw, 7-2 Ftaanberfi, lt2 Jortor IWto. Quean 
90, 7-1 Ctaoa Tb OoM. 161 Cn» HaML 12-1 ottare 

TOSHIBA SELLING tTCAP 


7.15 


(CLASS G) £3000 lm 3f| 

60000 ORTWMire)E(iaMOaia:49!& 

^4248 POftmE50PWE(8)MBntar5910 




P Malta 3 U 


(7)3 


Q0BM OAmOftEmSSS {U)MRjan49 7. 

63300 STRHJI2A WMWEjsptyait? BFWoarffllO 

!S460WS1ICWESll5)(QBMaage3n495 _Pnobets(5)ll 
60004 f6nnODMRKN|23)3ttip>49r — DnoWUPII 
C0OCQO B4U0DECOURtiaTE])erfigi492 JBartMffilB 

8 13060 597 PFwy(S)4B 

9 (6605BUU1»ennJHy«cn391 tagtatatay(7)9 

10 55303- CRUQWrUiaM3«9Mtar*690 ICttaaaaBV 

11 135H5 IB90R me SPORT (19) Ujtfnan 330 IWeaaerl 

12 4)5000 WESTEBf VBdUBE (9)RtftHe£ir49Q ICtatlUB 

13 0'4£5BRUZ(51}LUii$ 681! Data 6«wnl5 

14 06064 PKIBai (8) C F#nra 4 8 li. 

15 066liPS1KSirr{lBiCPxnon389. 

16 0060 iARROWUa USA N«e«R 686. 

-1B« 


BE1TII0: 9-2 Itewfter Sport H Ra UMSa p We,Hhnaai.BaB)taeo, 
PUfiore. 12-1 taThe Vllrttde, Neetand JtaUa 161 aaes 


1 63001 NB(W4SNKM(mS)DKtaB8!00 Stater SS 

2 56266 CUSHOFSWSS(il«PCabef49J_OBrree»toft»ia9 

3 02WM SUSWBAR ffi las M ifewe) 6 3 9 Carroll 

4 J-1004 MOfflHDW MOT70 (37) J Code 4 39 Dear Iktaoan 4 

5 231® IQKWfl (Sin I Doreta " 8 7 PFaaoeyfflS 

6 044JC C0MRAaE(7)UR«n487 A McCarty (7) 1 

7 -42065 LORD ADVOCATE (9) fCD) D ROHn 983 KSWd(7)2B 

8 06WE HJCHFEO FIZZ 05CF3JTUS 583 IOIM0CA7 

9 aiTO- VKMETAimrCSf(J64)iGo5»5 710 TWStaralO 

ID OXCCI IB»B00P0muD8Uotai9;i0 JftwMStt 

-lOPfdBJBd- 

Mnbwi *ti#c 73 J». 7« ftantep nOfPK tatago raim^r ftt Tfc 
«eata»JRiw7a 

BETlfft 7-4 Martafesanythn, 5-1 KkKM 7-1 Northern Hottn, tart Ad. 
oocata. 61 HfeSaid Ra, 161 Cbeb « tarn*. Cwttwfe, 12-1 otan 

■ Leading American chaser Saluter has ar- 
rived in Britain primed for bis bid to land the 
Marlborough Cup on Sunday. If successful in 
the timber race Saluter - four limes winner 
of the -Virginia Gold Cup - will become the 
first horse to win the Holland and Holland 
World timber championship and collect a 
US i 00.000 bonus for landing the Marlborough 
and Virginia Cups in the same year. Other lead- 
ing contenders for (be race, Britain's first tim- 
ber race, inaugurated in 199?, which takes place 
on the Marlborough Downs include the Gor- 
don Richards-trained McGregor The Third. 
Kira Bafle/s Lucky Dollar and Fiftyseven- 
chanaels trained in* Ireland Ends Bolcer. 


7.30 


SARAH J WOSON SBXNG 


HYPERION 

6j00 Captain^ Day &30 Buminglhitti 700 
Ron^s Pet 730 .Secret Miss 8 j 00 Blue Gob- 
Hn &30 Praecfitus 


GOING*. Good (Gt>jd W> Ftnn in pbc«s. waunng). 
STALLS: ScraJghl - siands *idc; round course - inside. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: HI** from 5ru> 7f MQyib. 

■ Left-hand, bharp undulsUnfi course. 

■ Course is SE or loan on B2028. LinROcU surton I saitd 
by tandon. Victoria) mDoins course. ADMISSION: Mem- 
hm 5 13. Family Endusurv 59. CAR PARK: Club *3: re- 
mainderfrec. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Ballet De Conr (7.15), 
Western Venture (7.)R), Craigary (visored) (7.1R). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Freali Fndt 
Dally (Ling 6.00) von at Wulverbamptoo on Sunday. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Indian Brave (6.301 ft 
Gtobetrooer (8.30) reM 370 mihs by M Johnston Trom 
iliddlehatn. N Tories. 


6j00 


BOLLINGER MEN AMATEUR H’CAP 
(CLASS F) £3,300 added lm 2f 

1 40*151 HESHRUrtMDflflPidbwSUO MMS)teaMU 

2 -40021 BW7 OBGHT (12) (D) 8 taroi 5 11 13 HrCMgnS 

3 20050 U1MDI (U)(QAStBAl61112 JfrCRansoa(^3 

4 n-356SBtmfAlt£7(fl^p)PSV»«to4UiX___j*pS£0BlS 

5 14032- MSBMBrap90)<BfiMtap«SU7 MrMJHte(4)6 

6 03063 nDBDNiminmasiMMBtaSllD. MrMAnyh 98 

7 M251 CUED IP (9) (D)P Ban 4 1(1 8 Mr A Eras 2 V 

fi fiZZ- SHBU6»®«p7Q0Uto3e4K)S Urlltagaijqu 

9 10306 nOBSQUUpmOOOGDpMSlOS *P0W*«7 

uo 402-34 surras (no so* 4 io 5 Mrjfettttitqio 


HEAP (CLASS G} 

0-5060 PEAHLOmW ®{0)POata7910 _Hmwdiffl20 

440564 W*Z2 KB) 0HHD) J Bnfleer 3 9 9 JM Batatador (7) 7 

00-600 irniBI«EftOCKEr(l«WUir397 IMI2V 

■60502 IttSIHI RAKH{28)([»EMeelEf596 Aftrty(5) ID B 
0665- POPPY MV LOVE (297) iCatabel 4 96^Kasnf (7)17 

005-ID UMCFALenL UB)BPiarfi396 TSp«tel2 

t. -503X ieraevsrcmamTjNa«ro395sstad»3 

8 050010 S0UQfiMtXHBN[13)niitaJCw593SlWBta4 

9 51000 a*U5ERBZE(lB)(Dj J Kng392 ScpMe tadaiB (5) 1 

10 304600 DBCXASniEVES (7)(D) RTlOifEcn 590DOaoty(7)9 

11 061 HTVBf BOGH (16) W M Bsstamp 4 9 Oft IQnkai (3) 13 

12 4Q50D0 RMCYOEStSI (8) PMtdsS4612— .DBaaOTMIV 

13 5U64 TE69M 118) (CO) R Snpson 7 8 UJI tafe$KT 19 6 

14 60050 SBSS MSS (9) (CO) A P Jonas 5 8 11 BD0)fel5 

15 OOOEO MlfiBIt(ll}0J)Ut)9w8aia CtadyMtahBV 

16 CtaMS BOGHT PARAGON (18) (CD) KSov 8 810 Mata Dqer (3)6 

17 30600 QAOfflIHIlUW p7)PSWfeaier4a9JrRBbtaiJ4 

13 643300 SWBMO(KU(a(D)JBff^r588 

19 001550 JOBS (13)JPiuinr5a7 LOaCUIlfi 

2) 06000 OBIWtMMSTYflS (0^9^0784 GBantalll 

- 20 detared- 

BE7THG: 61 Hdar RMdK, 7-1 Soattren Dataton, 61 Maafdpd GH, 
161 Wta HU, u-i Hnu fen stoma, 1U Ac taetes, TtoEnre, 
talait Panfin, Anrta, 14-loCtare 


8J00 


CXT. MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £4^00 lm If | 


U 3&lltl6CAPT»rS DAY 5105 IfrRVAiftyl 

12 01640 NCANOOB|JBB)nON>4i04 JUrSDsackl*) 5 

13 05463 BBOAteSLWU9)JMW^6103 ttVUaUi(«lfi 

14 6«13 2A»IAia(107)(D)(BF)Rfta«5102 MrKGtftfetf 

15 66004 CUBAN REEF (U)(I?W»tescn 5 10 1 JJrTifcCx%4 

IS l32®HYJN*E5U9iaC«aJ9U MYCaB<ta«t)U 

- 16 d*dered- 

8E1TMC: 7-2 Ftay Kirtfitt, 61 Ml Raft Dtay, 61Cted Up, 7-1 tet- 
Bttattr, 12-1 Seattle ADey, Fitter Ota, M-lCapttas D^.ZneM. 
161 aom 


1 02 PEHKIRAl (8)Gjyhfle*av697 Rta^nlB 

2 00 BRAOOUS W (USA) (5) I Artais 4 9 2 ADta(E)V 

3 06 LOOKOTWO) RScrpKn 5 92 MBA0ierl2 

4 520001KroBniVE(133)Plta«A492 AUetai(337 

5 4S433 8UtaOBl«(USA)p4)LOira«3812 LtMtalXt 

6 0073-5 80U7SRW6 (13) R Hjntn 3 8 12 One 0*0 IS 

7 iDBUrawmp3IWHan3812 T Santa 5 

8 600CHAWtt(12)SDw3912 IQttai4 

9 0 0URAB£6B)flCE|8)jana^r38lZ GBredtaSlO 

10 606 60LDEH SADDLE (13) PCde3 812 Dnid OMI (7) 11 

11 HOGEBOTA PJone$3312 BDni*9 

12 WJS«fl(BSA»«tan.3&12 RHbtt 

13 MWERWIJWS3812 OUtttaB 

1* 00 SEQUMfflHC£(CAN)(12)MBef3S12-— ~_JIFnrtai2 


MEDIAN AUCTION MAH3EN STAKES 
(CLASS E) £44125 added 3YO 6f 
6332 BUKWB TRUTH (USA) (2D R Oaten 90 JHk«wa3 


15 022-4 RUlfBSHNG WAY (24) RCHten 3 ST- 

16 00 WUrtHNA UOY (13) Jte 3 8 7.. 

0 IUUPE7tlS)RGies387 . 


6^0 


40 PfflLETHORPE (31) V Sal 3 8 7 . 


ISartnU 

.00-9*13 

IRridl 

_D Mtaal (7) 3 


*1 

6 FBMLWMHK; P9) J E2ffs90 

— ;WMten8 




5 



6 

7 

8 

65 Minor mms (I2)u9ne90 

3-0 QUEST FOB BEST (UM| (22) JGostoi 89- 
aOMYIM L OrmS 9 

ISeldl 

GHtodrt 

—RRtachfflS 

9 

522-«)TW«nWB UBUtmWi'iS 



PnzraOTRWfiamsSS' RCocSnne 18 

-ISdedaiad- 

BOTTNC: 62 3fee 7-2 Heertsffbu Key, 7-1 Bold SpriM, 8»«t>- 

to. 161 Prefect Pat. Htaafi, 14-1 Mettsipe. U-lattm 


830 


QASTWBJ. HCAP(CLASS 
D) £4v9O0 3YD fDfies 7f 


BETTNG: 64 BuratafiTntL 7-2 kite Brere, Quest Far Bast U-2 Pa- 
triot Gams, 61 RMa4na.tq»l8rt, 361 attas 


7JOO 


EBF CDER MADEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) £4y500 added 2YO 5f 


C0RSB3W50W90 — 


^Statas2 


22 ROMS FtT (13 (Bfl R tamon 9 0 Rta0iea4 

4 BteUSHLADT ®M W*s89 I Raid 3 

42 FASTTBIPO (UJBP*^ 89 .T5n*el 

533 GOKB PUCES W(®)Ktay59 Itata Oiijw (3) S 

-Sdectored- 

8ETTK6 U-10 Sort Pet, 61 Fist Tempo, 9-2 Gctag Ptam, HConfr 

MOfiteUta 


1 535-16 SUMMER Q0S1 ( 14 ( 0 ) Sim. 9 7 C Rata (7] IS 

2 61-51 PRAEBnus (8) (GO) R taroi 9 5 Jtow<nieM2 

3 MD«XBSm®3)(D)WV<)ar(ii93 SSanrtmll 

4 31360 5«Pl£ 1000(12) A Fbser9 3 TSprataB 

5 01K»Al£RrpaM3»S93 — U Fenton 12 

6 a260AJ.MASB0R(USA){33]WPVK93 AJAcStoWlA 

7 54600 SXDGt FACT (USA) C3) R (wtct 9 3 RMsai7 

8 45106 MStR0RF0URlR(2Dl)(]))MTt)nsMB91 DKffiSlO 

9 00206 GSBSDREAM(22^AJ9ivs 90 .WJ0tarera3 

10 113210 GUJeEIHCmEB (42)(WMj#nsBnB13 L Dettori 13 

U 0005D*WrflKa(Tra)CC¥Br89 0Urtrta4 

12 055BUX»ORAHGE(30)GMn^ncn39 NtMpS 

13 121010 EAGER niUXSE(3Q(D) Gey HetanyS 7 DHatandlB 

U C626OCAimWR0NphCIXnwa 4 DBMcOM9 

15 0663 JUTS P53NCE (11J C Mur^ 1 12 Ncota Howrtti 5 

-ISdednd- 

BEHm 7-2 Paedtas, 134'SitetoQHta,61lta AM, Gtelntar, 
161 OoM Sted. Staple tadc. Eafiar To FIs^ 12-1 ottras 


NEWBURY 

ilO: L. FAITHFUL SON (J Reid) 12-1; 2. 
Stt ah a iLu 11 -A; a. Cwierous LRra 2-1 tsv. 
3£ ran. 1 >/>. IVi. (M Stoma). Tote: £14^0: 
£3.60. £L50. £ua DR £29.90. CSR 
£42.70. Tno: £31.30. NR: MirtiatM. 

2LAO: i-WHITCCHAPB- ILDettwfl 5-2 fav; 
2. Stwp Cottaol 4-1; 3. Vota Piemtara 6-1. 
7 ran. Mt. 6. ttacd Hunbr®Jon). TotK £2.70: 
El- 40. £l_90. DR £3.60. CSP. £13-07. 

3J£h X. YASHMAK 0< FalkXll l-2far.2. 
Tempting Prospect 4 - 1 : 3 . Boajum 14-L 
4»n. 9, 7(H Cecffl. Tale: fiSO. Of: £150. 
CSP: £2.88. 


M THE EVDEPENDETVrl 


RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 


cerewB 




THJBK 

wonwowM 

BANGOR 


HAMILTON IB 


UNWED® 


CAfcMtanraatara.mritSoMB.Jg? 


.. ^ nRST ^ BIAPO |M l*s) U-4; 2. 

»R5«1 9-t 3. Even Top 9-1. 10 ran. M 
I* Sanriing Wand (40i). Vh. 5. (G Wra eg. 
Ptawmaitej. Tote: £4.00; f.i an , £233, 
ff-Jg- Df: £17.40. CSF: £23.75. Trta 
£36^0. NR; Alhaanh, Allied Forces. 

4^5:1. NADWAHlKDatay) 12-1; 2. Ped- 
3 - Hdl 0,1 MJn 7-1. 5 rare. 2-1 
iw Botflbntnsmaiofi (Sen. 1‘A, 2. ff» wai- 
'S n - 1 Lan*ou m ). Tot*; £ 11.60; £2.60, 
£imy: £26.90. CSF: £33^5. NR; Sum- 
mar Deal. Summer Deal (10030) weswnfi- 
drawn rot under omen. Rtrte 4 spates m alt 
bets, deduction 20 p In the pound. 

*45: L TOMSA (K Osrfey) 9-2; 2. Hef- 
eiwtanm 2-1 fav; 3. Hetteb 100-30. 7 ran. 
Li. 1? ®ft- Lambowra.Tete: £4.80: 
£2^0. £L90. DF: £6J20. CSF: L12J3Q. 
Ptacepot: £53.10. Qu e d p t iL £2830. 
Piece 6: £3535. Place R £23 JO. 

NEWMARKET 

2JXk X. SUNrifOBUlE (M Ferwn) 9-2: 
2. D ia mond WMte 11-2: 3. SafTTOn Lane 

11-4 tw. 7 ran. V^3Vi. IW Bel). Tata: £3.60: 
£150. £2.10. DF: £1830. CSF; £23.16. NR 
Snutaen. 

230: 1_ WELTON ARSENAL |R FfreneW 
5-1; 2. Sabot 14-1; 3. CadeeuxTiyst 100- 
30 fav. 9 ron. >/.. '!<. (K BUxipi. Tata: £5150; 
£1.80. £430. £J_80. DF: £28.90. CSF: 
£64.42. Tricast: £241.13. Tiw: £127.70. 

3.00: 1. SOGIAMA (G tand) 13-2 Z Sea 
Fr eedom 11-4 fav; 3. Express Girt 13-2. 8 
ran- 7. 1 |R Flower). Tote: £830: £2.00. 
£1-70. £2X0. DF: £1330. CSFi £2234. Tn 
cast £ 1111 ? 

33$; 1. ANDWVEV (R Hu0esi 3-1; 2. 
Royat Aty 33-1; 3. Oerm/s Pet 8-L 6 ran. 


6^1 fav Swarf (5th). Vs 2. (R Hannon). Toba: 
£4.70: £1-90. £6.60. DP £108.90. CSF: 
£65.24. NR: Hiffmina. Swiss Law. 

435: LJAN6LYNWE (RPfrerWD 8-1; 2. 
Soura 8-1; 3. BV Ben 9-4. 6 ran. 6-4 fav 
Perrtoo (4lti). 5. 3*. ts Woods). Tote: 
£11.70: £2.90, £3.10. DF: £22.1D. CSF; 
£55^5. 

435: 1. ASSURB) GAMBLE <0 Holland) 
11-8 fav. 2. Sber Wonder 13-2: 3. Son «art 
13-2. 6 ran. 3. 3{. (C Brrtumt. Tote: £3.00: 
£3-50. £2.20. DP £5.20. CSF; £9.93. NR; 
8otd Demand. 

5JL0E 2. PURCHASING POW8? (Mftobertsj 

4- U 2. Moontgata 11-2: 3. Perfect Pop. 
py 12-1. 12 ran. 3-1 fav Syfvan Pmcess. 2. 
rta (N Canadian. Newmartrau. Tote: £5.40; 
£2.00. £2.60. £4^0. . DF: £2&50. CSF: 
£28.47. Tno; £196.70. 

Ptacepot: EX-363. 70. Quapot £120.00. 
Place 6: £836.43. Ptaca 6: £200 J8. 

TH1RSK 

2-1& X KOMLUCKY iG FauBuwr) 10- X 
X Dictation 6-X 3- Super Benz 13-8 fav. 
14 ran. Hd. 5. lA Multwaand). Tote: £1X20: 
£2.70. £1.40. £1.70. DF: £26.70. CSF: 
£70.47. Tno: £4020. 

X4& X KOMI (FUktu 11-8 it tar; 2. Dar- 
umray 11-6 jl tav.3. Btot 14-x U ran. I 1 /,. 
4. |M Stowe). Tote: £290; £1.10. £X10. 
£3 JO. DF: £1-30. CSF: £2.70. Tno: £9.00. 
3^0: X WATHYARDS ROCK IF Lynch) 

5- X 2. Junior Ben 12-X 3. Bold Top 20-X 
12 tan. 7-4fevChamM0ieVttimor. 1’/,. fc. 
\RK4knshew».Tota: £4.60: £2.10. £5.40. 
£3.». DF: £64.70. CSF: £56.93. Trio: 
£345.50: £77.86 carried fcxward to NeutouiY 
4-35 tomorrow. 


3-50: L SQUfftE CORRIE W CLTan^l 12-L 

Z Gkeadataks Beauty 9-2 far 3. Imptoh 12-L 
13 can. ’U, 2'!;. (D Chapman 1 . Tote: £1450; 
£4J0. £L9Q. £3.90. DF: £2£U0- CSF: 
£6355. Tricast £640.79. Tno: £61X40: 
£5X67 earned toward to Newbuy X35 today. 

425:XONEFOUReEVEKnW»xro\ 7-t 
2. Royal Expression S-X* X Hera Comes 
Hertrie 7-4 fav. 10 tan. Hd. Ij L Eywi. Tote 
£8.50: £2.20, £X50. £X70. DF: £29.70. 
CSF: £58_2X Tneasc £127.55. Trio: £1750. 

455: X SAAOKEV FROM CAPIAW IW 
Ryam 12X2. mewaingtnrilniilge 10-XX 
Benzoe 4-1 fav: 4. Rum Lad 33 -L 24 ran. 
Hd, 3. IJ J 0‘NeiJn. Tote; £22.90; £4.00. 
£3.80. £X90. £19.10. DF: £346.40. CSF: 
£126.88. incase £559.64. Too: £406.90. 

5L2S: X JAMES BOV iGDjffiekSB-X 2.10- 
•ftanny 2-1 tar. 3. KionBte Charter 17-2. 8 
ran. fft. 1*. (Mis J Cecil. Tata: £8J0: £2.00. 
£1-10. £230. DF; £14.60. CSF: £2420. 
Jackpot: Not won; £23.518.48 earned to,, 
ward to NewOuty today. 

Ptacepot: 01850. Qradpct £302.40. 
Place & £112.32 . Place 5: £63-01. 

AINTREE 

5L4Sc X FBONT COVER iASss S Vldayl 4-9 
fav; 2. TIn Rum Mariner 7-2: 3. Very Dar- 
to*33-X 8 ran. CteL Os. IS Pnei. Tcte £L60; 
£X20, HI-7 0. DF: £2.00. CSF: £2.28. 

STRATFORD 

6.00: X PERSIAN BUTTERFLY U CuPp- 
IW 14-X 2. Catenriae 14-1; 3 . Ferian Corat 
5-2 fav. IS ran. 4. 2. iR Strange] . Tafts 
£2X40: £4.60. £540. £2.30. DF: 1130.40. 
CSF: £169.89. Tno: Not vwn; £203.85 car 
ned forward to Newftmy 3.00 on Sunday. NR: 
landsher Star, Royal Qim. 


Andreyev heading towards Jersey 


Andreyev will attempt to give 
Richards Hannon and Hughes 
their second Jersey Stakes win 
at Royal Ascot in three years af- 
ter taking the Listed King 
Charles II Stakes at Newmar- 
ket yesterday. 

The pair were responsible for 
the 1995 winner Sergeyev, who 
like Andreyev represented a 
partnership of owners Jonathan 
Palmer-Brown and Brian Stew- 
art-Brown. 

They now plan a repeat as- 
sault on 18 June after the three- 
year-old's win in the £16,250- 
coniest run over the Jersey 
Stakes trip of seven furlongs. 

Hughes, lanky by weighing 
.room standards, sat tall in his 
seat as Andreyev tracked the 
pace set by Paul Kelleway’s 
Royal Aly. 

Unleashed with a run pass- 


ing the furlong marker, he 
stretched out to teat the Kelle- 
way runner by three-quarters of 
a length. 

Two lengths adrift in third 
came Granny's PcL with John 


ter. rode his second double and 
his first on turf courtesy of Wei- 
ton Arsenal and Janglynyve. 

Welton Arsenal initiated the 
pair, whose combined odds 
were 53-1, in the NGK Spark 


Dunlop’s Shawaf a disappoint- Plugs Rated Handicap to give 

c a c<vu ’ r>_: v ■ ,/ I ■ , 


ing 6-4 favourite in fifth. 

“Royal Ascot here we come,” 
Hannon’s assistant, Sylvester 
Kirk, said. “Even 1 can work that 
one out without looking at the 
entries. 

“The plan is for Lhe Jersey at 
the moment and the way he has 
done that be would have to take 
his chance. He has picked up re- 
ally well and the ground here is 
ideal for him it was perfect to- 
day." 

Apprentice Royston Ffrench, 
who had the biggest win of his 
career aboard lnchcailloch in 
the Cesarewitch here in Oclo- 


Bridgwa’ter trainer Kevin Bish- 
op liis first winner from his first 
runner at the track. 

An unlucky fourth in the Ju- 
bilee Handicap at Kempton 
earlier in the month, Wilton Ar- 
senal also has Royal Ascot on 
bis agenda. Bishop earmarking 
the Royal Hunt Cup. 

Ffrench. who is attached to 
Luca Cumani's stable, rode his 
12th winner of 1997 and his 27th 
in all aboard Janglynyve in the 
Equity Financial Collections 
Claiming Stakes, Sean Woods' 
chestnut defeating Soura by 
five lengths. 


Mark Flower celebrated his 
first victory on the Rowley Mile 
when Soojama and Gary Hind 
took the Equity Financial Col- 
lections Handicap by seven 
lengths from Sea Freedom. 

“He's no star but he is hon- 
est and I wish I had a stable full 
of horses like him.” was the wa- 
ning trainer's post-race assess- 
ment. - 

Godofphin’s Bold Demand 
would almost certainly have 
started favourite for the Ashley 
Maiden Slakes, but like the Du- 
bians’ Swiss Law and Shubrah 
was declared a non-runner as 
Crisford & Co scratch their 
heads in an effort to find out 
what has been going wrong 
with Saeed bin Suroor’s horses. 

The race wenL to Assured 
Gamble, who made all to justi- 
fy 11-8 favouritism. 



L?y«» 
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sport 


Steward takes marching orders 


Bar. more than 50 years, John 
a cosy spot at 
Jm^T rC i d S flhe cI»s^s- 
& JFT 1 * deUlche d both 

from the lower orders and, it 

****?■ 2^’ fj* « the 

space of just four days, the 

modern world broke down the 
front door and re-arranged the 
furmnire. For Jenyns, who re- 

agued as a steward at York race- 
course yesterday, not j 0 
mention any other racecourse 
officiate who share his medieval 
view of the world, life may nev- 
er. be quite the same again. 

It was on Utesday that An- 
drew Franklin and John Fairley 
executives with Channel 4 Rac-. 
ing, called on Jenyns in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the York 
stewards, to request permission 
to use a camera in the winner’s 
enclosure during last week’s 

Daioe meeting. Twelve year* 

earlier, Fairley had filmed a 
stewards' inquiry at ihe same 
course, which showed the offi- 
ciate treating jockeys like dis- 
obedient servants, and he 
quckly discovered that very lit- 
tle had changed in the inter- 


vening period. First, Jenyns or- 
ifered him to lake his hands out 
of his pockets, and then, when 
Franklin asked if they could sit 
down, he was told that they 
could not. The meeting then 
proceeded for half an hour 
with both men effectively stand- 
ing to attention, which is dear- 
ly a situation which, as far as 
Jenyns was concerned, was sim- 
ply to be expected. 

When news of his discourtesy 
emerged, it caused deep em- 
barrassment to the Jockey dub, 
which has tried hard - has 
tried, anyway - to dispel the im- 
age of rating officials as bump- 
tious. tweedy snobs. There w ill 
have been much gratitude at 
Pdrt man Square yesterday that 


Greg Wood on a 

humiliating retreat 
by a top track's 
‘Mr Racing' ’ 

Jenyns, true to form, knew 
when to do the decent thing, but 
despite his departure, several 
questions remain unanswered. 

One, of course, is why neither 
Franklin nor Fairley told Jenyns 
where to slick the camera be- 
fore marching out with heads 
held high in righteous indigna- 
tion, rather than opt lost -sor- 
ry, stand - and suffer. More 
significantly, wc can only won- 
der how many other relies of a 
bygone age are still lurking in 


the richly-panelled stewards’ 
rooms of Britain, harbouring re- 
scntmcms about the welfare 
state and votes for women 
which they then proceed to 
hike out on the unfortunate 
jockeys and trainers who arc 
hauled before them. As the men 
from Channel 4 point out, their 
livelihoods, unlike those of 
most of the people who passed 
through Jenyns’ door, do not de- 
pend on his mood or prejudices. 

Fairley, the chairman of 
Highflyer Productions, the com- 
pany which covers racing for 
Channel 4, has already written 
to Sir Thomas Pillrington, the 
Jockey Club's Senior Steward, 
to. complain about the “lack of 
courtesy” with which he was 


Two horses put down after pile-up 


Two horses were killed and 
four jockeys injured in a pile-up 
at Thirsk yesterday. The acci- 
dent happened at the two fur- 
long marker in the sprint 
handicap when the leader, 
Chadweti Hall, ridden by the ap- 


prentice Finbarr Boyle broke a 
leg and fell, bringing down 
Able Sheriff, the mount of 
Gyles Parkin, and Outey, ridden 
by Jimmy Fortune. Present ’N 
Correct was hampered and un- 
sealed Lindsay Chamock. 


Chadwell Hall and Able 
Sheriff each broke a (eg and 
were put down. 

The jockeys, who lay on the 
ground for some time, were not 
seriously injured but were tak- 
en to hospital for examination. 


Yashmak unveils talent 


Henry Cecil, who has already 
won one fillies’ Classic this sea- 
son with Sleepytime, strength- 
ened his team for the second, 
the Oaks, when Yashmak ran 
away with the Vodafone Fillies 
Trial at Newbury yesterday. 

She is now 20-L from 8-1, 
with CoraL 5-1 with Ladbrokes 
and 4-1 with the Tote for the Ep- 
som Classic after beating Tempt- 
ing Prospect by nine lengths. 


Her stablemaic Reams Of 
Verse captured the Musidora 
Stakes by 1 1 lengths at York last 
week to become 5-4 favourite 
for the big race and their train- 
er, Henry Cecil, was unable to 
confirm plans. “Both could run 
at Epsom, one could go for the 
French Oaks or one run in the 
Ribblesdale Stakes. 1 will advise 
Prince Khalid Abdullah but it 
will be his decision,” he said. 
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Ponotttag o a toOym iwt)ooodl*.2oO or 3rxt la hut i 

Sfaoctsst-pricsd wtner Srx*& B- 11 (199D 
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UrogB^prtcod wfaar Endo H199 ai. Caa rpnwnt ( 1996) 9-1 

Too tr ak u n No trainer has won tfw race mere men once m me pee 10 rears 


Top Jockey: W Carson - Merc* Cuflravpm (1988). Barton Day (1996) 
M Roberts - ARiedr (1989). End* (1980) 


NEWBURY 

2.00 Footed You 
£30 Dance Dick 
3jOQ Harbour Dues 
335 Percy isle 


HYPERION 

4j 05 Unshaken 
435 Grand Splemfoir 
5J05 TRADING ACES (nap) 


033-21 !WfSl£tl3l(D)lV^I*rw«^MSlcweai: 

621 MU YOU DUNCE (25) (1*5 ttali Btirgnj DvfcpSU 
0-02 MMLY PIBZED{U) lUr J C 5m9i) IBaOngfi 7 

12 CYMM AOTOonJDOHXfnnroPCWB 



__Jt Day 10 


GOING: Good to Soft 

STAJiS: Straight course - stands' side; Round course - Inside; Round mOe -ouiahle. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low number), best on round mile. 

■ Left-hand, peer-shaped course w(Ui I mOe straight. 

■ Racecourse b east of town off the AG3S (M18 Jrts 3 A 4). Bus (ink from Doncaster 
Central ratfraysranwr ^served b$- Loiidon, Emg's Owb). ADiBSStOS^ Chib iI4; Grand- 
stand iS; fhrnOy Encknurv Sd (under- 10e tree sD enckoures). CAS PARK: Free. 
■LSAD1NG TRAINERS WTTB RUNNERS: PCh«pple-&j«m — 30 nfanem &om ififl 
runncci ghesa success ratio of IS. 1% and a toss to a SI ktid suke of S27.78; J Goa- 
den — 32 iriiuiers. 136 runners, 24.6ft, -H7B.9I: S Banaom — 20 lefRiien; 405 nuv 
ners, 0.5ft, -A) BiTi; P Cole — £• winners, 1H5 runners, 119ft, +S23.71. 

■ LEADING JOatBTS-'J Reid —50 winners. 272 rides, S2J28; L Dettori — 
39 winners, 2C2 riden, 193k. +SC:L7S;TOdroi— 30 wfenaas, 248 rides. 12.1ft, +S1091; 
Pat Eddery — 3U winners. SCO rHte, U94, S 1 1.197. 

BUNKERED PHOT TWB: Pomdased (4E5)i Nabhan ivtsortd, 1.00). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE KONNfiRS: Biff-Bn (4.05) has been sen! 370 miles ty Un L Perrau 
Aon Ayr, SmibNrde; Saaaerv SplHt (4L06) aem 237 rate by E W«^nw front Cowriom. 
North Yorfalura; Oar People (<L35)£ leatlese Spbft (4U6) sent 337 at&m bjr M Johnston 
Dura MJdtOebam, North YoiWdrr. . . - 


10 223611 PWCMKM (FtQ (12) (WT 1 WBfct D Mo«K 8 7 
-lOdadMed- 
Mrtnuri oe/fjit: fia 76. Toe hanOKap »ei0*c DrcNncra 8a Hit. 

BETTlNfi: 8-1 Winter Ganfaa. 4-1 Ml Ybo Dame. 1L2 Party bk, 6-1 CattMIc. M Htf^MtaA 
PtacUnefeft M Cyrian. 14-1 Baadaie, lft-1 MqMa, Oar faoile. 

1996: Samraati 3 9 5 T Qwn 4-1 U Drtipi dawn (9l 9 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Slurp Hat h» a Oraw m tahe dw beaong after nmnf>g fast and a dose (burnt to ftnvsior 
View at Newmarket. He bad earlier ntn just es wel ower seven (urtongs vutien Mtn to Sun- 
met Queen on the same course and helgo dose if lasting out on the setter ground. The 
My damn to catch hmn Is MARA RIVER, who won a bad maiden at cncosiow a lortrogu 
affL She tooted the type id oo better m her second sped, she's wel drawn n stafilO and 
could wel apprecate the ground bang a Os uniter of Efsto. As oromning as they ate. Un- 
shaken ore Restless SpMt may lack the edge of the pn no pats and haw a bad draw to 
overcome. Samsung Spirit shaped well betsnd dshops Court ai Chester and can improve 
enough trom the n*i to conhm sl^it suoenonty over Song MteL Ahveys Al^t nas gone 
dose In two handK&ts and his farm m a maden last time can be tutored, while Sweet 
Bett&te could run well at decent odds, her best juvenile rtowmgbetng on this couise.Alu- 
oslslyan has been In Dubai and s»c here from a good diwv. mough she has it prove on 
the stefeoe after her fast&ound vvti at Brt^uon. Selection: MARA (EVER 


4J05 


2jOO 


BARBARA EMAJDEN STAKES (GLASS D) £5^)00 added 3YD 
lm 2f Penalty Value £3360 

BNXE0FFMCMrMYabarAMsJ0NiMse«dLOnimi90 FotEdteyO 

00 COBU(U)IMrRDHoRngHadb)BM>0O DHoBertS 

0 RNAL STAGE (32) BARE Sar^Bd PChapt*e-Hyain 90 SVMmtViI 

4 F00IH1YDU (USA)(88) NsUbunNIMilun) Elhilop90 O ODoeobo# (3) U 

&4 QttBIHMfMJliJrBcOOviiuper) J tXrt)p9 0— IMI2 

66 IAHABNASHRAN(1S Bhel4»RinBd/llUi8MWMQMwa»90 RIM^HIS 

IK0FR1ET (Mr JohnMadeylGlfltKBO PedEtMenra 

-RCodmeU 
_J) Hantaa 16 

K Fata 7 

LOeOrtS 

l Doyle 15 


6-3 insnCMDGE(28) MsAmeCougltort DBH«nh90 

KEASURE BOAT (Mr H D hoBngMXQt) N Gialwm B 0 

0 HEW WfDOW (29) (MrM LObeiSehj Ltrt 90. 

SCAnetOBi (KNxUahi i Gosden 9 0 . 


53- SUPRaBMpOlj 3*WJ&«<fcy)CBrt!iem90 

00- ¥BnHWT NAsamW C199) (Shrth «ir»d N fctekaxm} L Ctirea 9 0 

OUHOND QUEST [McteinH Stl«p R Hanrmt 8 9. ; 

DMA UNE (USA) CW T F Hams) U Bel 8 9 . 


0(Mta8 

.DmeOTMIM 

M Rated 


00 UJBHIYFinw (13) (tes V Atcryl ltePt>Aflrt89. 

-tti ‘ 


_A hotter ID 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
U 
12 

13 

14 

15 

IB 

BETnNS: fl-2 Badgp Of fane, 5-1 Gsradfl, Uystk RUgC, 11-2 Scategwi, 6-1 Footed Yoe, 8-1 fr 
Ml Megt, 9-1 COHO, 12-1 Iter WMm* SapfHdm 14-1 ottm. 

1996: Hatbcur Dues 3 9 0 R Cochrane 20-1 Oady Hemew «m> ( 2 ) 12 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

There are doubts about me merits of the tom horses Myedc (Edge. Syri a and. F ooled 
Yoo, Who Bl shaped aa tnough Ifceiy to wln-a maiden on the* shwan® TasI monol- ThBB 
was money lor Mystic WdgettMfd to hotpot MamaMd on Has course. Garuda wastoinh to 
Dante Stakes tunner Wn^stw Oue « headquartare and Footer Ybu «s torti » &*was 
runmr Groan Corel at Rtpon. Some of the WwcomefSarownnh a ® 2 ®n 6 tooit and Rwjj 
WA ufoer s fin iTHBresOng outsder on ffouns am » to*™;*™'**** 

mqnflu But It may pay to Sde wmi Ore % hewewner imamow a 

antfiriwoncfar wHhlho d»m tenge hwfowsrw Hooyon®. She StelSted W mnOSanO 
net she's progeny to* Wa sort of ground- Luca Cumenl's Badge Of Ferae idam the N 0 >- 
iy talented (nfamyi rates the eye. and Hearn* 

Buoy. John GosderSa w »«<her w of Ralrto uQutsiBnd hei nea^wlntt 
If tnemertet^ieow in «s favour. Selection: DIAMOND QUEST 

MNGMOOO STU3 MADEN STAKES (CLASS ty £5JX» added 
2YQ fflBes Gf Penalty VDIue £3^08 

AteOANC8?Cftr*efh4Rat^PartnefS(KJl MChmjnBll-. Rp e ^ agl ? ! 

0 BUMBBlO«{ 25 (MaJt«EBBed)JSMoare 811 L t^ori l 

DANCETIUCK (USA) 0* R E Ssnc») P Ch8«te-Ften 8 11 rrr rL""” 

0 DBIMCTU HUE (29) (MrEm Hadron) JS MoeeSU *±0 1*0* 3 

6 TMX4KF (28) M Abarod) R Hentcn & 11 P M UMery *; 

CMS! NOTH OAsKJClWgdSUschsnBll— — 0**** 1 ® 

LADY IN WAItWC (PegBtfiRacngltiO POfaSll- -Jgwe 

SPSS CHEF MMBKUrTtrmry N CNt») W Mjr B 11 j$Sta I 

^DltarfsoaS 
JtCDdem7 
D Hteod 2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


WINCHESTER HANDICAP (CLASS Q £7,500 added 3Y0 6f 
Penalty Value £5338 

(US- UN5HiW»(186)<BrT<WWiaedfcr)JRnErefc9r. — PotBtayl 

421- HESRKS SfWT (USA) (198) P) (ShOte Mohammett M Jdraton 9 7 — M Has3 

021- W0m>O4C[69)(Thetea»^IRsirBt trt plJBtaBM9S_ _tertfa fttyar 0) 98 

Dminuru 

R Ufa 12 


120-54 SHARP HAT (14) (D) (Mr 1C SmCi) R Hanoi 94. 

13- AUMSR3W(ISA|(25G(KxntoNteteM)itR4inBat>g94^ 

435-00 BRAUBCART (29) Mr WHRnortiylUCImai 9 4. 

45-1 WfMRIVBtb3)<Dt(M’M9ftene(l£Mng91. 


32553 SAMSUNGSPtRrr W®*TASc«tfn)£V*yTes811. 

031-0 BfFata^a>Be(p#^ongaAMs5LtaaOB9 

SG524 SOM&tt5r(lD}(n(MsOiBDcMrltartuy)PCde8 7 — 
30220 AftKAIS AUGHT (RHU NdnafrCroder) K Bute 7 12. 


050 SHEET SErraE P2J (The Fte legged PartnesMp) A Foster 71D- 

231033 SWHT Cl^fl3eretai» Gamer HoMaiiKftjigwr ID 

- 13 ( 


Jk Eddery (7) 11 

IDettaeUn 

JQttaS 

OIH*w4 

TQte.2 

OOShma 


iMwn *e»ic Ta lOb. The tanaap oetffic Smec Bask 7a 8ft ate rsr Sb. 

BETTwe 51 Hen Rkter, 7-1 ReeHte Sprit, 51 UMhOtei, Shop HM, Seng U tot, 151 Norths 
i, taatfyrt. Seawg Spirit, BRFte, Afaey* AfafaL »•«. U-l Mas 
1998: Thashefta 5 & 10 B Thamon 10-1 (D Chanel) dtei 114) 14 on 
F0RMGUDE 

Sharp Hat nas a drew to tale the beating after ntrwng last aid a dose tenth to Fenyoon 
View el NewmatteL He had eetter nm just as wen ewer seven furfongs when fifth to Sun- 
mer Queen on the same course and he'l go close If laswg ou on the softer pound. The 
fifly choeen to catch hnn 8 AI4RA RWER. who won a bad maiden « Chepttow a fbronaht 

ega. She tooted the type to do better In her second sped, wfi drown In «bI ID and 
corid wea MWHaate the ®mnd bemg a dau^BB- df Also. As promBAtg es they am, Uo- 
ataakan art Reettas SpW may lack Ihe edge at the pc no pats and have a bad drew to 
oriroome. SBBMfafSphit shaped tte« befmd Bshope Court at Chesrar andean ,mpme 
enougHrom Hie nai to confirm align superiority over Song Mfat A>ta» ha e fionq 

close m two handicaps and he tom in a maids n last bma can be ffBied. fafas Sheet 
Betfafa oouU run wte n deeant odda. her bast j(A«nlte shtmng being on This coiase. Alp- 
lef e fyeh has been In Behai and goes tee trom a gx>0 Oa», tfwit^i she has n prow on 
tha surface after her faswound wm 3t Btltfnon. tU m rU o u MARA RWES 


2.30 


MAY HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 added lm 2f Penalty 

Value £AM6 

10424) SniMACK{U) 0* (Ms M £ SUdet D Efaiorm 9 10 0 T fate Use 


4v35 


43105 BAYOf fSUIOS (15) WlBtomsajySMtiD Mens 5 9 11. 


JiOay22 


6C- HrAaM»MC»}ilafa'<ahmn««x)LadrHems491l jFadfitdeiyS 

S2M0 Biuumspiapotja(i2]^An»ri3toEri LadyMEmBJ9 ft -^ — ptm— 7 

000-30 BAI«aiB(n)(D)m(atOjHDBB4X*Oim RfaMeelSV 

00500 KHB&5T? (17) 8* P A Ue) G LEW 4 9 E A«tete»2 

58650 - tn—B EXAW£(2^(D)ftaPMAhWP 1*4*153 4 DltafartB 

026-32 PEPWS(l«(»*UNeki»Oocte)KBtrtt493 KMaall 


t*SS MUFFETt (ta- P M Uocray) PUoorey 811 

NOSHAKDhaGNIF>ma4d)189tyihOaotriB811. 

HWAUSM CMr 6 Haynes 811- 


OOOOO TOB«A(«n(Ito(tod^a*ilwB,tWx*nC*en)B»nan4 92._BDojfal6 

30305 PAT HOftABE H2) 8teAVHQI0aSrg992__- — Jane lied (7) 17 

55*22 PBBaetCSEUIlOH R ItesWAOortt) DAtbilhnnl4613 BWfaortfcZl 

J2 00500 F«*M»i26)(ftusqteWPtem4Blll DRWcCteli# 

32030- PWWCEgPAWBLIf Q«8 WMtUatoVfcMwrt W»to589 IReU20 

52600 OflBtON6BOT(8)R*TaiyShe(4wd)SCn»489 R Patent U 

500-53 FairaetWE»ORtl5)(mirtelCoBponenBlsnWtt»sonS8a UMM12 

U445f BAUTRAMm(eqeO)MPie)mrtHCt4ii«c|^88r I fatal 


45 HDICEBS IflKAS (13) 8*sC U WchwlsJ A Fosnr8 U 
RESPOND 9* C J ftnrtO 8 L Moon 8 11 


17 00000- F0flMB«£HME (287) (MsRM BtaO WM«m4B5. 

18 06600- St"IWG CAAtPAUN (HO) (WB AfapffinBO M Rpe485. 


TMMKA (SXtawn 9&td Fern* Uoted) R Hmnon8U- 
-Mdecfarad- 


^Ctedy Kant* 11 
^JteoOfteBM 


19 00420 BAKSIS DAUGHTER (74) (D) [MB 5ueABate)J *101(1583 

20 00000 0EE«SRi2)(Q (Mr 0 tUreri CHstead 881 


Bm^04IfataWcfc.7-attafaWtacMtta4>CtfrlT*W51CHwMa»«.^ 

S Dancer. 14-1 ReepooA »1 M» CMsTfata, Ptate bnA, 251«ta». 

1996: March Star 2 8 11 W Cason Ur4 far (J TMefl tutn (6) 6 ten 

PORMGUfOE ^ 

The draw is iruty to favour the tngh nurnbere. which brings iri Fachad Hww 

and fleter CfBPpteJ^wrfs oaite 7H* a natf^er»W 

tirfnte WnodbBtougt. OfiVer Pester hee two rides to Brian Metan. s wung 
SSe^M^^ptoXataP loand trom a spoafr tontyxons^hg of teaw b 
SSonri Pwi u^te' Wtetteg * ate Horn a decent ^ sprtmng^ fan% and w»m 

tuwthS mm entad 

&ess^ssssasssssss^^^ 


21 6534) RtBTANGa.C13fl(I*TMWMBS)taB5endB«s4 80 

22 06000- KORAtflONA (206) M Bemad K*gie&tfr«4 711 

HEllBIBigM Ptefa r a— te> .»HtaMfaftOAM»HPMpte,a»18fa»fafa 
door. ShMtag Baaple, Pay Itaeege, Fenrt eo«n>or,15i 
199& no aonespowng bob 


— OUdtaS 
DnOIMI 
lfa)faP)4 
— fiaweS 
P) 14 


M mtay U> 


was m a strong «**= . 

mo\ 

1 'gss 

! 2SS^S»0te»wteS»flladyfteiie«48l3 

4 1342-1 nutter * 8 12 


■ ream A? D Patter 7 


7-1 


ssszs* 

USS on ^ “iWJinSS. «» ta course. 

wmebert^ owr^ JJ but No 1 man Warm fatal Uhtt 

today a«l The lot fwapteaane Dai wn o* season inTttneAt- 


MR* Musson’s mare mars GOVERNOR 8a stand-out bet herowth Ranlde Dettori booked- 
The mare won nwe puftrga can under top amstaur Tun McCanhy last season and she’s 
reedy Ur top aoxmgpln wnh two good showkigs behind her. A promising fifth to W>*e 
Plans at Nottingham on her reappearance, she can reverse the form with Peppers (thud) 
on 2lb better terms, and she went down narrowly » CnampaBra Pnnca and Sharp Consul 
si a higher grade race at Newmartet aftenvams. Bay Of teiarri*, a pressing fifth to the 
Newmametrece. could have trouble with Iris Ng weitfv in this star gcund. Shining Es- 
m>)e note the danger hjwmg won on ras second start last year (beat Access Advenurer 
at Windsor) end better for htt seasonal run behind Rotftftne tee. Ths looks the fape tA 
race Stetajed* coAd shoe up wed in with Ms big wight, whie there could just be swne 
improvement m Lady Hemes' maden tatetuatioa. Preater Generation b a maiden, twt 
Ns recent dose seconds to Mas Baby at Severity and Mmeseesh * lehestor goes him 
ctslire. Tbertroawon twre m the mud last season and it wouldn't be a surpnse to sae ism 

do baaerirthttwbanteis removed after fat Saiday's run affiatll 

Satecdccc FBWS GOVERNOR 

re7|e] 1CADLEY HAWKAP (CLASS D) £5yD00 added 3YO ftHes 

I l -7f 64yds (Round course) Penalty Value £3^86 

1 2344 SE£EFCesS(3a}9farAv0fay9»mqf MGfaham97 — DHtaM« 

2 064-20 WS0RM(3D(BkaretwySaxllRHmni9S DtaOTfalU 

i mut nee»HRK«onfl*BvMAiifaiiininlP(ttiiwiS2 BfSbl 

J fata 9 


0504-0 SOM>tVPCN.(29MBWandJRMei1AFbGtBr810. 


JNfaoteTV 
_0 Petals 
12 
lUB 


—SUStasttB 
K Mob 22 


_____Jtondy Morris 14 


_o(ran3 

^JltaS 


[535 


JWBryatNawraarkBfc 

Seftctac BSpiOTH 



, a*lcd3YOlre--_^^ a ^ lclmait9 7_ 

chrt> M - Wna ^ 9 


JLDettadl 

_MRfltao3 

__R«s5 




— iS d ed sre d- 

BEnMfa 51UndosV Htet,l£2 SteWaytehh 7-LSMpfas, WL ta Dm, TfacMh, UfaN 

tn^ Mm bar, M.l«ta 

19BR Ca(taD IteWB 39 1 A Meta 2D-X P Jones) dmm (1)14 isn 

- FORM GUIDE 

-TRADING ACES 8 one ofU* egtfMd lypes in tha race for tabes. Mt tha tag pUCor Vef 

bttie tut o> the flWKlLSne came g»d after ItB rtf" aland a nuraeiy at hy tockaa 

-Septemtoerand it sos no awprise bar she lot* to Die sand n wobwhempion ast merwv 
Despite twee raong on tet grcifW ms month, Trading Arts nas gt* run caters agi&tsi 
V»C9f Fob at U&ttedtOTj ae*et the elder Gyms* at Rrtctf. **" ft 

e help N TeireMi Is a Btely dm A dris *a attempt at Ok nip. white the Star gound 

{and OWerffaSerJcouWlfaig about imprawment tom lfa«*»-***-Sleepie» has rock- 

sow fam and has an otawtQ dtance to a water *adb ^ after tw Sne touth itc |Swnmw 
Quom ffWwnwteMth Wtae Omm ctaae WlKd in e&th after toadng. teBdotfsItort 
tw been h throe strong masters and could do Oettertn tlss handicap, sMe her former 
staMamsa Cefameoder faaped rfitasi Notiin^iart on bar reeppesOToe. ai^ton nors- 
«y Winner Rutandnawrih KiefBn Felon boosed MU be sharper for her Epson nm- 

SafactkM; TRADING ACES 


treated. On hearing of Jenyns’ 
resignation yesterday, after IS 
years on Ihe panel at York, Fair- 
ley said: -We take no pleasure 
in this, bui we appreciate the 
positive and quick response.” 

Jenyns has yet to offer his 
thoughts on the sudden end to 
his career at the course where 
-so some would have us believe 
- he was known as Mr Racing 
(and now. more probably, is re- 
ferred to as the Grand Old Snob 
of York). He is, doubtless, an 
unhappy and disappointed man. 
a thought which prevents cele- 
bration following his very pub- 
lic humfliation. Will, almost 

Ultimately, the most positive 
aspect of the bruising collision 
between John Jenyns and the 
20th century is the possibility 
that any other turf officials who 
share his outlook on life may 
stare long end bard ai the face 
in the bathroom mirror this 
morning and resolve to treat 
everyone with more respect. 

Then again, they may simply 
detide that Franklin and Fair- 
Icy are ups tan sneaks who de- 
serve to be horsewhipped. 



Keeping his hand in: 
accused of rudeness 


NOTTINGHAM 

HYPERION 

2J2S GScfingThe Liy ZSS EBy Fteetfoot 325 
VWa Vertfi 33 5 Island Sanctuary 425 Here 
Comes A Star 455 Opposition leader 525 Gold- 
en Hadeer 


GOING: Cm*! iGuui to Suli m tfnrt*). 

STALLS: Straight nnne - stand, sidr, Brand oiwrw - ionic. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Lnm masher, be* hr Tf * la 

■ U'li Jurat, oval i-uurv. Hri ami jstlopuv; with cx« Irons. 

■ ttovs-nunx- b Um raxinl ray oB Btitki Cntwrk road Nnuurtum 
railway suuum f<wnttl by Umdm i & Rancrasi r. 2m awav. AD- 
MISSION-. Oub ilj (Junior*. ItKil yc-ara. LKk TaHtusatts SK: 
Sihvr Rmn* fiaklo,* i-l. CAR PARK: ftcr. 

BUNKERED FIBST TIME: Mntke Prtecr 1-tV.K BdlerdlMljr 

I IJ5C (Mf (wnfoL ITnl. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DATS: Nice. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: FttUr RWi GLOW. Dock- 
Ham Lady | |Jj) g Kteoko (T^JTl has been *m I9U mries 
by K !!■ us: from bie of Man. 


Ij-gC'l PWNT 4 HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4£00 

1 lJ * og l added 3YO ffiDes ljn 54yds 

1 51-05 nCOOK6fK.(£2raifatai97 BHmuoaCn* 

2 52-464 MAMIES nfaCE (13) Gla&9 5 6MMA7B 

3 02103 icurr»uiOFsoacaa)OTPc*94 — enuters 

4 SO HtASXBHBCE[12>RHmn93 1 Trie 2 

5 61 8IAIB SANCtUARf (19} (D) PUafcn 9 1 SSudmO 

6 0020-1 MCHT CHORUS CIS) (CD) B BcOta 8 U FLj«*(3)B 

7 RKI A*CSff (2C) TO SHctaneeto B5-.D &tBte (3) 1 

B 005 JWIABAT (208) M Btnahant 7 13 MAta»5 

9 05632 FEME UX (9 K Hogg 7 ID RtetaQS6 

_ g _ 

BERMB: Ui4 MgM Ctena, 92 liaoBaa Prtactv 51 toted Saectay, 
7-1 Hta AS 07 Sod. MTyeooo CM. Mataplm, WMt Art See. f- 
Ufa Rfak. ao-1 Jtetoy 


oriel CUP FINAL SELLWG STAKES (CLASS G) 

(DIVI) £2^75 added lm 2f 

1 10002 ACnONiACTOON(21)ICB)BIAcMSi59 7_^fiMMM3 

2 00500 MME1QNFMNCEIBU J AIUrG4 9 7 — Jllfata(S)10 

3 dOOOO CWMKMSnCK(U)f , Feeft4g7 OW0H8 

4 axn ESreaoi4U)(aQiPeaR»49 7 t lta lT 

5 44005 1WUiraAMPt£ia2) BCxrtmg: 69 7 NAtenS 

6 60060 AMONBaSABROWUlS4|klfcfctfle4 92 

J HeW/7) 18 

7 056 KRSUN SUNSET (49) Ifcs J Baser 5 9 2 L Marian 9 

8 4BOO TOCCOJEW&pSRMAan 792 MBM(3)4 

9 2300 (faDfaC US LET [5) M JcfnaKT 382 Jl Batata 2 

10 050355 B0OCA{7)MsNMXSt*r3B2 State 5 

-IDtetart- 

BETTfaC: 7-2 Adtoa JetaevA-lOSagWe Ufc 51E*taft "tate 
51 Tocca lawctf 12-1 Atpbston Pitoea, Ctooaani Sflck, TTmefjr Exaa- 
pia, 251 ribas 


HOLSTEN PtLS HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4jD25 added 5f 

00210 !EAUVBflU(ElU9{D) (Bf)BMng9100 — 7 Santo 1 


4 55] 


0CKO3 SnUMI0SS(9)mMWEactaty598 — MHaeiy(3)6 
.01203 CSeW.SRFEIBt(32)TONQfaptan596 

RU 


35050 n£ASURE1UEPSQgD)CSmBi4 93 GMBaU7B 

-60251 RU6M7M6FAMyTO(0)GUoQut592 1 

-JtSbtalM (1)178 

01000 ID0HMM LADY (7) (D) K Hogg 3 9 0 Flaw* (3) 8 

03000 HERE COMES A SOW (14) (CO)) Carr 9 8 13 

P BtoomtoM 14 


05605 BARRANAK 02) 68 G IfaOMl S 8 13 J0ftn«l(3)2 

34006 MBHT HARM0N7 (47) Mss SWKri 4 8 ll-HHailB (3) 18 
36003 BTS mur OU 5 Oro> 4 6 U-: A Mr (5) 12 

oosca raursouam.YMTOMBatfM48io- 


2.55 


CUP FINAL SELUNG STAKES (CLASS G) 
(EMV B) £2375 added lm 2 f 

1 0-00 AUOegECXJUOOEdaiJtfMrisAg/ M Batata 3 

2 00 DBP0LFRMCE(12)6€tt0ri4 97 ITrie4 

3 /5 OOS 6UMBIBSFECMTOSBDiimg497 SWeMer9 

4 00003 RN9HM(54)TORHaRnfiBri5B7 

5 22505 SHWtMU<21«(!»*tal29 7 

6 00002 EUY FISIFOOT TO G LMocre 592. 

7 0 0HS»A*STT(7)SDow4P2 

8 0600V TMEL(HfaGHeno692 

9 3-4000 WBtEIEtD(ll) JSheehsn387. 

10 GO CMnfTOMsNMKHfa387. 

- 10 fla tte d - 

BETTSttellrABly n arifcri . A-l lite l am , 13^0hSaMrty,51AMta- 
lech halga. finaar B Spata Rte ton. OmV. 14-1 ottan 

WHICH RXJTBALL HERE UMTTH) STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3,300 added lm 54yds 



JHMtaBB 

015156 NAFQ1EM STAR tU)TOSBom«6SB._JI tens 10 B 

-25050 IBJPSnNGER(S)BRB(fiwl48 7 J Stack 4 0 

25006 SUPBmiS(12)taLSdMaB3 AHeBtealS 

005250 50IONM 0100 £4} TO 483 di^u 

000- rUEIMBFO(nSIEP&(3Z7) D taw 5 7 13 -R Hriaa (5) 5 

156005 BAUARO 1AD7 (la 1 ftanwigt 5 7 13 CMtafSB 

464006 RTF0iniCXB(2QTWri3 7U F Norte 14 

-lBdariand- 

BEnBIfe M Been Vatem, Eft Fogy, PoBy GoOdfa, 10-1 Geeari » 
fytm, tans to Ba Fariy. Barranak, Mprieoe She, Sotoate, Bated 
Udr.M-lotes 

ENJOY RAWQ & FOOTBALL HBXAN AUC- 
TION MADEN STAKES (CLASS E) £Afl25 
added ZYO 6f 
ANBIir A1BEHT » 6 Sm0i 9 0- 

B4UMUBPafa«90 

> J Hfa9 0. 


435 


3 25 


1 025505 4CSBUS DUOS (MMHOutnW 69«_ 

te 

06043- WOA AU HHUUIDB2) l Wt&rns 5 9 6. 
-40020 C2ARHA 03) C Ban 696. 


1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

B 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


FU£RAVECD«*ff?Q_ 


2 Bai4JSE(6)AJaws90. 
4 
4 
0 
0 


_.CRBttarlD 

F Norton 5 

Jg May (3)1 
1 Stack B 


ISMORML (12) TO) 8 Mm 9 0 __l D GrflBta (3) 2 

OFPOSmON LEADER (30) BHfc 90 ID So«h (3) 7 

SEALHJBYRTE ^Z) J Veana^TlSO HRtenarXS 

SHAWOON(8)SrMPrESCOtt90 fiDriteUU 


TMdMBAV BBOGE90. _.._Jtfttel4 

WONT F0R6ET ME M TomiMrns 9 0 JA Roberts* 


CATCHTHE BABBOW J G SnmMfcncurre 8 9 


•8 

00064 D0CRriBflfaKUSa7)TOMM4 9$_siltal|S)4y 

00420 BM M3lU IA M RARK(lfiPFMTOeS96 B Doted 17 

55450 IEBALBSWfU)Wtfad)596 0 Peart P) 13 

60000 IflDOAY COWBOT (19) M hkrnnond 4 96 F Norton 1£ 

10063 0CM06i90S(U) BHriMS696 FljndlPJB 

42400 PBtASTO MMiBS*496 MUtaU 

54000 PR0UDM0NXafaGLMo(M496 MtMWaeiMV 


42 DBiOUlXHI JO (B) P 6*re 8 9 — 
MSBI6NACEMBel89. 

-Ml 


JF lynch (3)3 

D Wrfd* 12 

RMtai(5)9 


BEITMB: IBS Maaorlal, ^2 dFF°riUaa Leader, 7-1 Impalaa, 8-1 EfaK*- 
aov 10-1 HUng Place. 14-1 Shawdoe, Woiit Fagn He, Deraottoa Jo, 

16-1 ribas 


60004- ClASSKt BALEI [FR) (182) (D) I Csrpbel 4 9 3— R Price 7 

032-00 TME OF IBGHT p9) R Gri£t 4 9 3 DBrifllteAB 

633033 MA8DREW [7) (D) T Qeosrt 3 8 11 AD%(5)10 

05000- H0HESICADC2O3)RtaMn388 DH»1 

OOO Q1A LAMES (25) W MusSQn 3 8 5 ISfadtlB 

OOOOO KUSTOM I0TXPHB (47) S Boaring 3 85 NMbbS 

14000 S£IKEnnClDRflWp5385 AfMta»2 

4000 VIWVBTOlM)p^mrtop385 TSatal2 

BETTOt 4-1VW* Venn, 1M Czarta. 8-1 Ochos Rtos, Pakay, 10-1 Scto- 
aieahnntek.ltete.M-1 Bribe An (tee. Doctor f * 

Uoafc, Ttoa Of Mgrt, 1M otos 


CW* ™AL WElT HANDICAP (CLASS D) 

!=^J £4^900 added 2m 

222302 NOUFMtaTORHoBraneadBlDO Fl#nrh(3)l 

20402 AARDWOtfCTOCBrateBaa, CllritoS 

35600 CanerSCH0BE{J7^Wl*8te6B7 1 stack 5 

1-0000 AftCAUT (7)JLHar^4 86 G0rilUI3 

OQfUD KDI0ND[r)TOTOKHaK982 RWdteTO« 

512345 COLBri«E(WOTlSfwfian9713 MHaay(3)7B 

215213 aoUWHAflCT(7)TOWMR)0n6711. 


1(3)2 


BQTrM&3-lNcerai(. ficriee Karieec.l-lAwxhntt.ri-lltoaAe, 7-1CB- 
terid**, eacbteta Choke, lft-1 A«cad» 


-*s- 1 «•„ •- /. ?.'■ 

. HYPERfON 

21SLoatherAndSdmZ45Mefltehah3JSPo- 
etto 3A5 W1 Bam WaBace 4J5 Harry Wolton 445 
&Wy Of The Vaily 5L1S Lord OSvtef 


aa 


ROTHMANS ROYALS NORTH SOUTH 
CHALLENGE HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£14000 added 3YO fiffles lm 

34-4Q2 WkDSlCf (33) [BF) M HoaravfSs 9 7 4 Oak 15 

400 AOT68AHDF7)MJchnaon97 IWemlO 

431- tWAHABYAHjUSA) C23DDVtate?9a £ Carter B 


GOING: Good. 

STALLS: Sirai«ht courac - stands “idp; Raond room* - istbk- 
DEAW ADVANTAGE: Low rnunben bea fur 7t ft 1®. 

■ lriVrtari coocw, levd ten. quae aharji. 

■ C-ourae ta weat of wwn on A6I. Thtrsk teUon lm. ADMIS- 
SION: Club Si 2; TatunaQs AS (OAPa U fi fnaOy encknurr &9 
(OAFa S 1 AO). Acruutetel under- 1 Dt free. Cam taw FSenfaF nog 
iS etnckkks hur oecopanut. CAB FABK Ftre. 

BUNEEMBD HPT HMKl«« ta ^a(S.I5> H fa teta (3-45); 
Gala Wag (team), 2.16): Teteg Dror ttemd. 3.16X 
WDtNEXS IN TBE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE KUNNBBSe Witte Waited 45.) ft Nsaxil 
by 16.15) tew beta aeailM l mta by D Rwdn Atom tram ESafi 
tsaf. A6d GtonvMWm, 


10000 HXR0NRMDTO-AIWEBaBty95 

003-14 B0AIBl(23)(nDMta92. 


-T Lucas 1A 
,WRyao4 


235 ] 


SKJPTON CLAiMNS SLAKES (CLASS F) 
£3J500 added ZYO 5f 
OOCBUNDSDBVAlQf AlTH4ef81l taTtetofi 

0 LAUREL PIEA508E (38) JBaiyB 9.i .TE Doran (3 11 

410 wags OT (CPU* lltag* — JWmurl 

055 ICi»tAR6atM)P6erb87 IFEBfa>B 

BBSS MAM SDt£ErjJQunn85 MateoeS 

1 FUSHDr0R(2aTOUWEBBBlw84 S Pate (5) 7 

KUMAWlStaMS* Btefatoa 

HABU M W Eateby B 4 TlwaaS 

GILA IRSS PD Bans 82 LGtaaaft4V 

6 SBOli AVBNEtLQR WhnicrS: DaanHdten32 

5353 MdMUMdSMBKBAS] ~GCari*5 

•6 !E)WBAIWSCI8M TO0 f fcte713tatarisTO3O 

BEnS»MPa«te4«BfahirOr,Mtnrtrioeg8^ljtaPte- 

ue, 1M Neebata. Wi Maa, Uetba Had fata 144 ottos 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

-lfldadaed 

Aftriase wave 7a iflb. True hwteap aefage Ota hr 9fa 
KTtWfit 5-1 WBd Sky, 13-2 Tlariabyah, 7-1 taler, Jarit M liW 
»ta« tete'aa-l Paata RaA Itariri Or Dririe, Pat Bfata 
14-1 others 


£83-56 IMLUWWAUACeinOta^JaMBBl B0raae7 

00004 BLDEAWAKEJBNG(7)CFxiu?l91 — Deao HeKeOM 12 

360 *IBBCA»ni!IWSra|38»PHsnsB13 ACtateB 

08030 MWALOBUEntECUfaTOR^I«y812 — lOanflU 

CURB- tmmstmKmUWfUtWuBlD JRateeB 

111328 PEIEXnESS(77)|BRPHBtam85 LCtenocklS 

imt SWRW(U)AIWaa«j-84 Drie Oncol 

30558 WGH 5WBS P2) T EastBby 8 3 JRorigBB 

00063 JACEFUJSH® B9Rhsri83 IF6pa5 


00000 TREASURE HBL UD DChecnw: 7 13 
03230 OkULB tafa k Burt* 71Q 


ftte W 2 
1918 


rifiCl DISHFOinU COMMONS SRKES (CLASS 

Zr^iB) £124)00 added 3YO lm 

1 53U- OinENU8|U5U(U0)TOMSne96 X Date* 2 

2 211-22 MnWAB(USA)U3)mDMorter&6 S Carter 3 

3 21-2 HUBywQLTM {22) HCeri 9 1 WlfcOB* 

4 122-4 nSflStBI0rCiaPtenK91 ACtafcl 

-4 dated- 

BEnwee 7-2 Heny Wtae, 7-1 WMab,84CriiHB^ IHMfaN 


535 ). 


235 ) 


OJSNE55 FWNTTURE CENTRE HANDI- 
CAP (CLASS C) £10J)00 3YD fiBtes 5f 

1 015(H) F8aWWf®«EClflTOJaenj97^JCUartber(7)4 

2 401-20 MW«X3R(2U TOMsLSU*b 95 ACtane3 

3 5U04 Ba*S»(«WMW93 Bftdtaer(5)U 

4 41305 DOUBIE ACDOR (11) RTO T EaTOW 8 13 MBfcdlL 

5 -15111 BSUttLBWDerpfaTOJl-fa 8 *! 3 SBoetefT)* 

6 4231- POIBRWWUORCM^ W T DBaron81D — KDMflO 

7 M111B 1RERSiaEmUCHPUDNnik89 k«*Wte(5)7 

B 04406 SWfaO pi) TOP Bens 8 ft IfGpnK 

9 501-52 BAMlRJlEP9(D)Ja8ny82 Phwyp)* 

10 082-1 P«HCEB0ie(39TO»»«w8l 8 Cater ft 

U. .43623 TYW ON THE BUD® (12) D SnBh 7 ID t Ctnd L 

-lldccbnri- 

BEnWK 4J. ftroM Faite M Trasare Touch. 6-1 Ifata* 

ta8-lftaSW»toilMftrietl)o«,12-lB«HcTl»HBrt,Ifcft 

bfa Wirt, BdfaMft, Tfai Oe The Bridga, Iftl 8a*ai 


YORKSH1REYYNE TEES TV MAIDEN 
STAKES (CLASS D) £5000 added 3YO 
fHfeslm 4f 

OS GE0R61A VENTURE C12) S Woods 8 11 ACfakB 

0 - StMCR«aORJOS(2S9SNrina8U IMuaS 

33 MNBODWWi {22) (BF) Utomacn 8 UJ>»iMcHiOeil 6 

0 WUlTOFnEVMLr(29)HCari811 Wttyml 

2-2 MBnURKpqDUaerSll KDariey4 

6 SAW SEA (21) CVIM8 31 JitiriUa? 


5-15 


305 


CARLTON NHNIOTT NOVICE STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added ZYO Sf 

21 IRWflaDBEpimMWeBWW^^ — TDtaS 

0125 WUBfiBNB(U)TOPBBns92 IFEffi4V 

cwawNaDCTTEastBWSU HfiWtft 

3 BWOVDDWEMONOWbB'12.— _*ta^a«2 

080 MR FUD SNITCH P4)DNMTO8 12 Kttfapml 

MBHT7GMEWJWB812 EtaaMcflBrtft 

3 POEnOCH) B Meehai B 12 K Darter 7 

SCGIQITWERFtaiSU ACttaalO 

26 CMMD&UJLfa*87 RUffAS 


FDRsnrasucJBBiys?- 

’IDdaslMd- 


JCCtarS 


BBTUtt 7 J faeilBt M tat Bftfei, 2« Ttag te Caratai. 
g-1 te Vaibre, m* PBOBfa, KM. tadatae Calri. FcndDane, 
l£4rilta 


SBMBIBUCUUIEf Mtfpy8U )fta*g5 

8 44 VICHIlOMAM(215)MI8nsn811 ^-GCtarl 

-BdKbacd- 

BETTfaS: 13-8 NdMah. 7-2 MRr Of The Vl%, Ufa MgD tea, M 
tar^ Write WeM tate lMSwute 2M tend baatefa 
SD-1 fata** fad» 

NORTHALLERTON HANDICAP (CLASS O 

£10,000 added 6f 

1 03603 RJRTHEPRESefT(2S)P)TDBywi7913_.ADartBr2 

2 52UM MttUApA)[D)TDBBnm48ia LCtamodtl 

3 530-ID U»aUVEiP<}tCD}Wjara791IL.CIMte(7)8 

4 663QO TUBrp5{a»MJDte»59 7.. DwnlMeoanT 

5 305-10 FRfflCHGHrpe(0)MDDdl597 *Ort4 

6 asm GARNDOCIMUEVPSTO IBB* 7 *® fl Carta- 10 8 

7 -13121 KBSTp^TO M WEaseit>f593— SPrite013 

8 1501-5 MnWtlBf(WTOOffa0nJcnD4gi — S0naw5 

9 -04000 S0B(WS>B[14)TOJ&HJey790 VttfmJZ 

ID 000-40 B0U*IWW(1S) TOT Eater 590 

11 024M TH**«{1*TOFVWM)5B10 NConwtoaliV 

12 00-000 BOaK(ia(CfaMa.jfensfen789... 1 Fate 8 

13- -1S2S2 «MR0N B TO J8Hiyl089 ,TEDonaaR3 

14 00100- «IJMCIESiaRM(2M8RFte*&* T tea ft 

-Mtafarai- 

BEnw&MFaitt, 8-1 Fdr The P ia tw t , lari Otar, FradiftR,te 

■odt fate anna, Ntad te fa tab*W,Bdfa Haiy, 1b- 

Irifan 


Testing 
time for 


squad 


GREG WOOD 


John Jenyns at York after being 

Photograph: Phil Smith/Sporting Life 
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The only team in blue with any 
chance of success this afternoon 
will be the one from west Lon- 
don. following the decision of 
Sheikh Mohammed's Godol- 
phin operation to keep its string 
at home in Newmarket until a 
reason emerges for a series of 
disappointing performances 
this season. 

For tire perfectionists who 
created Godolphin. nothing 
could have been more painful 
than the sight of their royal 
blue siUcs finishing last in two 
of the major events at York on 
Thursday, and Simon Crisford, 
their rating manager, said yes- 
terday that all running plans 
will be on hold until tomorrow 
at the earliest. 

“We are carrying out all the 
usual tests to try to get to the 
bottom of the problem,” Cr- 
isford said. “Obviously we are 
all working as hard as -we can. 
We will have no runners this 
weekend, but by Sunday morn- 
ing we should be in a position 
to update everyone about the 
short-term position." 

Godolphin has sent out just 
three winners this season, a des- 
perate record given the almost 
unlimited success of recent 
years. "WC have had three great 
years," Crisford said, “and it was 

. RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP: Island Sanctuary 
(Nottingham 3-55) 

NB: Bequeath 
(Newbury 300) 

only a matter of time before we 
were tripped over, but we will 
get tbe show back on the road 
as soon as possible. 

"The horses are not running 
their races, they are dying at the 
three-furlong pole so some- 
thing must be wrong. We test 
them before they leave Dubai 
and before and after each race, 
so if there bad been an identi- 
fiable problem we would know 
about it” 

If the latest series of tests 
does reveal a bug in tbe Godol- 
phin system. It might almost 
come as a relief to its connec- 
tions, since the only other ex- 
planation for their poor run of 
form is that its latest generation 
is simply not good enough. A 
complete shutdown of opera- 
tions until any infection dears 
would be frustrating for all 
concerned, but would at least 
hold out boi>e of a successful 
campaign during the second half 
of the season. 

The downward turn in 
Godolphin’s fortunes is also a 
disappointment for Lanfranco 
Dettori, who is more used to 
making flying dismounts from 
their runners m the winners 7 en- 
closure than sliding quietly 
from the saddle among the 
also-rans. The former champi- 
on is only third in the title race 
at present though it seems un- 
likely that he wfll not find al- 
ternative employers. 

“It means I've got to work 
now and get him some rides,” 
Many Cowing, Dettori’s agent, 

said ycsicrctey. “But we’ve got 

some good stables, John Gos- 
den of course, Luca Cuxnani. 
Ian Balding, David Loder. 
Frankie’s stiD happy with the 
way things are going and we’ll 
be all right," 

As to the possibility that 
Dettori might take over from 
Oliver Peslieron John Gosden "s 
Benny Tbe Dip in the Derby if 
Godolphin does not field a 
runner. Cowing is admirably 
diplomatic. “That's a difficult 
one," be said. “At the moment, 
it’s OUie’s ride, and 1 wouldn't 
know about that." 

Dettori’s best chance of a big 
winner this weekend will be in 
Italy tomorrow, when he will 
partner Nicole Phariy, expect- 
ed to start favourite for the Oaks 
D’ltalia at San Sira Peslier, 
meanwhile, will have another 
important ride for a British 
stable at Longchamp, where he 
will be aboard Grey Shot for lan 
Balding in the Prix Vicomtesse 
Vigjer. 

The most significant event in 
the raring worn, however, is the 
Preakness Stakes at Pimlico, the 
middle leg of the American 
triple Crown, in which Silver 
Charm, the Kentucky Derby 
w inne r, will continue his attempt 
to become the first horse for al- 
most two decades to complete 
the Gassic hat-trick. 
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LIONS TOUR ’97: For the first trip of the professional era to be a success, the past victories and defeats in South Africa need a 
to be forgotten, says Chris Hewett who, below, profiles Eric Miller- the youngest of the party - and leuan Evans - the oldest 


History casts 



■ v. 



a long shadow 


M artin Johnson will spend 
the next eight weeks of 
his life attempting to 
remove a rogues gallery of haiiy- 
chested Springboks from the 
general vicinity of bis noi, so the 
last thing he needs is an albatross 
attaching itself to his shirt collar 
the moment he touches down 
in Johannesburg tomorrow. 
Especially one the size of Fran 
Cotton. 

Johnson is the archetypal 
nuts and bolts man: there is 
nothing fancy or overblown 
about him, nothing grandiose or 
pretentious. No discernible 
sense of history, either, for his 
occasional public utterances 
have contained few references 
to the broader issues thrown up 
by the 1 1th Lions tour of South 
Africa to be undertaken since 
W E Maclagen’s party blazed 
the trail in 1891. 

In short, the captain is a 
model tunnel-visioned pro- 
fessional for whom profession- 
alism means a whole lot more 
than die £10,000 wedge in his 
back pocket. In Johnson's def- 
inition, the word conjures a 
simple image of a job of work 
waiting to be completed with a 
minimum of fuss and only a 
modicum of bother. Satisfaction 
will be achieved by getting out 
there and doing the business. 
Other people can do the talking. 

Johnson, however, will be 
looking at history every time he 
daps eyes on Cotton, his larger 
than life manager, and, to a 
slightly lesser extent, Ian 
McGecchan, his coach. Both 
served under Willie John 
McBride when the 1974 Lions 
publicly relieved the Springboks 
of their sporting manhood and 
Cotton, one of the arch- 
destroyers of a supposedly great 
Springbok pack, has deliberately 
created this latest squad in that 
glorious image. 

The tales of braverv and 


be required if Gary Teichmann’s 
gifted and highly motivated 
band of *Boks are to be tamed. 
The message was clear: these 
Lions are serious. 

Yet they roust very quickly 
reach the conclusion that history 
is bunk, for the game has 
changed beyond recognition 
since Gordon Brown removed 
an Orange Free State second- 
row's glass eye with a right 
hook. The age of home-town 
refereeing, bar-room brawling 
and official under-foe-carpet 
silences has given way to an era 
of pro-active touch-judges, 
after-match citings and trial by 
video. This tour will be hard, 
perhaps brutally so, but it will 
also be more open to scrutiny 
than any that have gone before. 

No one need tell Johnson 
that 1974 will count for nothing 
when Test day dawns in Cape 
Town on 21 June, but Cotton 
needs to reinforce that truth 
with all the sincerity he can 
muster. A big, warm, affable 


Uons Itinerary 
and squad 

24 May: Eastern Prawnce Invitation XV (Port 
Bsabetti) 

28 May; Bonier [East London] 

31 May Western Pitwtos (Cape Town) 

4 Junes S E Transvaal fWtetwnW 

7 June: Northern TiaiUtfM (Premia) 
llJime; Transvaal pohannestwr© 

14 JuootfteJol iDortjan] 

17 June; Emergng Spmgbote Qtfetagvon} 
21 June: SOUTH AFRICA (Fra Teat. Cape Town) 
24 June: Free Sfirte iBtoemft w te m i 
28 June: SOUTH AFRICA (Second Test. 
Durban) 

1 Jel r- Northern Free State (Weftom) 

5 July: SOUTH AFRICA (Hurt Test, Jabarmes- 
bug) 

TOUR PARUft 8eri<s: N JenMRS, T Sttrnpsoo, 
T Undenwod. N Seal, J Benfley, I E*or&. A Bate- 
man. S Gitas, J Guscott W Greenwood, P 
Grayson. G Townsend. M Dawson. A Healey, 
R Kowtev. RmnrdC'J Leonard. D Yount G 
Rowmrau, T SrrVtti. P Wallace. M Ragan. K 
Wood, 8 WHSam. S Snow. M Johnson (cap). 
J Dawtton, DWar. RHU.RWanmg^ LDa)- 
Ia0<o. E Mder, T Rodtoer, S QunneS. N BacK. 


Thanks to the runaway 
success of the World Cup, the 
lions are having to get used to 
sharing the top branch of the 
rugby tree- The high regard in 
which they are currently held is 
derived directly from the weak- 
ness of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wiles as in dividual rugby nation 
states. For the Springboks, the 
All Blacks and the Willabies, 
genuine Tfest intensity is in short 
supply north of the equator- the 
French sometimes provide it in 
their own backyard. England 
only rarely. 

A lions’ series victory against 
the odds would, therefore, work 
wonders in concentrating the 
dlitist minds of the southern su- 
perpowers. but is it even re- 
motely on the cards? 

In the view of Joel Stransky, 
the non-pareO Springbok 
outside-half inexplicably mar- 
ginalised by his country’s 
selectors, the Lions may well find 
the three Tests more to their lik- 
ing than many of the 10 provin- 
cial torments to which they will 
be subjected. That theory has a 
ring of truth to it. for it is far eas- 
ier to imagine a fully-equipped 
Saturday atte grinding out a nar- * 
row victory or two than the mid- 
week dirt-trackers prevailing 





over the might of Transvaal or 
the furies of the Free State. 


derring-do are trotted out as fre- 
quently today as they were on 


quently today as they were on 
McBride’s return home some 23 
years ago; indeed, they were 
common currency this week as 
the Uons indulged in their male ' 


battles, the wars, mass retalia- 
tion, subjugation and triumph: 
for many, 1974 revisited would 
do very nicely thank-you. 

On Thursday, when the Lions 
spoke collectively for the first 
rime about the three-Test series 
awaiting them, there was much 
discussion of life among the 
mud and bullets - of meeting 
fire with fire, of standing firm in 
the face of intimidation, of not 
being pushed around - and 
precious little of the wit, pace 
and imagination that will also 


character possessed of natural 
gifts as a communicator, the 
manager is also an unashamed 
defender of the values and tra- 
ditions of the game. If he lives 
in the present, he breaches 
deeply of the past. His task over 
the next two months is to put old 
glories on the back burner and 
get modem. 

If he succeeds. Cotton can 
play a significant role in secur- 


ing a meaningful future for the 
Lions. While International 
Board delegates have given their 
blessing to a four-yearly cycle of 
tours - plans are already being 
laid for the visit to New' Zealand 
and Australia in 2001 - a severe 
hiding from South Africa would 
undoubtedly undermine the 
kudos and prestige still con- 
tained in every thread of the 
famous red shin, lb keep the 
flame burning brightly, this party 
needs to compete. 


the furies of the Free State. 

Cotton and his fellow selec- 
tors will mix and match for the 
first three games - Eastern 
Province, Border and Western 
Province - before deciding on 
the main men. Those left out in 
the cold will have to cany the 
can in some distinctly danger- 
ous territory and there is an ob- 
vious risk of history repeating 
itself. Four years ago in New 
Zealand, the midweek effort 
collapsed in embarrassing dis- 
array and the effect on squad 
morale was ruinous. 

It is, of course, perfectly true 
that the success of this tour will 
be measured by the Test results 
alone. Bfll Beaumont’s 1980 
Lions, admirably equipped up 
front but found wan ting outside 
the scrummage, won all 14 
.provincial games in South Africa 
and were good enough to push 
the Springboks in each of the 
four internationals, yet they lost 
the rubber 3-1 and went down 


FlrsMhne tourist Eric Miller (left) and leuan Brans, who is making his third Lions trip, come together at training yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


Straddling the generation gap 


Y burig and old, chalk and 
cheese, a novice loose 
forward on foe threshold 
of fame and fortune, a seasoned 
threequarter with a memory 
bank chock-full of golden rem- 
iniscences. Elevetf years, six 
months and three days separate 
Eric Miller, foe fresh-faced 
toddler of foe Lions party, and 
leuan Evans, the wizened elder 
statesman. In terms of experi- 
ence, 11 centuries would be a 
more appropriate margin. 

At 33, Evans foe tourist has 
been there and done it all for 
the Lions, not once but twice: 
Australia in 1989, when a series- 
winning try in Sydney left David 
Campese with a hint of rouge 
on his cheeks, followed by a 
compelling struggle with 
Va’aiga Tuigamala in New 
Zealand four years later. The 
last time Miller went on tour, 
he visited Zimbabwe with his 
Dublin schoolmates. 

Indeed Miller, christened 
“Baby Deano” by the Leicester 
faithful this season, had yet to 
lay a hand on a rugby ball at the 
time Evans was giving foe Wal- 
labies the slip and sending Bob 
DwyeT, the Australian coach, 
purple-faced in apoplectic fury. 


in the annals as failures. 

But it is that series, rather 
than foe 1974 conflagration, 
that wilJ set the tone over foe 
next couple of months. The 
Springboks may have beaten 
Beaumont but not by much, cer- 
tainly not by a margin sufficient 
to exorcise the ghost of Mc- 
Bride. Teichmann’s men are 
not looking for mere victory 
over the Lions, they are look- 
ing to humiliate them. History 
cuts both ways, after alL 


The fact that Dwyer now 
coaches the 21-year-old Irish- 
man at Welford Road is just an- 
other strand in foe tangled web 
of inter-personal relationships 
that endows top-flight rugby. 

“It was Gaelic football and 
soccer for me in the early days," 
Miller recalled this week. *In my 
early teens, 1 wouldn’t, have 
been able to name a Lion, or 
even tell you who foe Lions 
were. Sounds terrible, doesn't 
it? But until I was 14 and I went 
to boarding school in Dublin, 
rugby just didn’t figure in my 
life. 

‘This time last year. I was still 
wondering exactly what I could 
expect to achieve in this game, 
if anything. I wasn’t playing big 
rugby at either club or provin- 
cial level - not with any regu- 
larity, anyway - and Td found 
foe whole season pretty dis- 
appointing. So I set myself two 
bold targets: to win a first team _ 
place at Leicester and get my- ' 
self a firet cap for Ireland. I 
wasn't at all sure I’d get close 
to either, but here I am on a 
Lions tour.” 

Miller’s prodigious foot- 
balling talent, allied to a versa- 
tility that allows him to perform 


any of the three back row roles 
with equal facility, could well 
make him one of foe most in- 
fluential players in South Africa. 
He can run, pass, jump. ruck, 
maul and tackle. What is more, 
he possesses a left boot to die 
for. “Even Joel Stranslty stands 
aside when we need a decent 
clearance kick from dose to the 
right touchline." says Neil Back, 
his fellow Tiger. 


would pass him over, but be- 
cause Kathr yn, his fiancee, was 


‘In my early 
teens I wouldn't 
have been able 
to name a Lion ’ 
- Eric Miller 


Evans will see rather less of 
the ball than his colleague in the 
coming weeks, but there are few 
tourists more certain of a Test 
place than foe former Welsh 
captain. Like Miller, he spent a 
large part of the domestic cam- 
paign assuming he would watch 
the Lions from afar - not be- 
cause he feared the selectors 


expecting their first child. When 
foe time came to make a deci- 
sion, however, foe old compet- 
itive instinct took hold. 

“Of course there was a 
doubt," said the suitably be- 
sotted father of six-wcek-old 
Liii, “but this is special for a 
rugby player, isn’t it? 

“Forget the age business. If 
you can’t dredge up some 
adrenaline for a tour like this, 
there is something badly wrong. 
I grew up with the Lions. I cab 
remember getting out of bed m 
the middle of the night to watch 
them play a Test in New 
Zealand or South Africa. The 
magic never fades. 

“It’s been a gruelling season 
and it doesn't get. any easier 
once you’re past 30, that’s for 
sure. But I picked up a couple 
of injuries this time round and. 
to be honest, they work wonders 
for your rest and recuperation. 
Now I understand why Gareth ' 
Edwards used to depend on his 
'Christmas hamstring'' every 
year. I’m slowly building up a 
repertoire of my own." 

In Evans’ yierw. the fascina- 
tion of this 1 tour lies in the 


mutual unfaroiJiarity of foe 35- 
man squad. “It’s very a differ- 
ent atmosphere from '89 or *93. 
On the last tour, the vast ma- 
jority of foe squad had been-in 
Australia four years previously, 
so we knew each other back- 
wards. This time, there are only 
a handful of previous Lions, 
four or five at most, and because 
the dub season has stopped us 
meeting up for weekend get- 
togethers as we (fid in the past, 
we’ve had to spend the whole 
of this week introducing 
ourselves. . . ' 

“StilL Tm sure well gel very 
quickly. On Lions tours, there 
tend to be defining moments 
when the party becomes a real 
team. In 89, it happened 
against foe Australian Capital 
Territory when we turned 
around a 23-point deficit and in 
'93. we did something similar 
against the Maoris.” 

Ah yes, foe game Evans Uqn$- 
fonned with some bizarre rouncf- 
tbe-houses running - back, 
across and finally forwards to the 
line. He smiles at the memory. 
“Listen," he says- “If you had half 
a dozen Maoris up your arse, 
you’d run backwards and side- 
ways, too." 


^CTOEPENDENT Knicks pay the price for brawl 


Try the bigger, better, brighter 
Independent on Sunday 
. . . and now for only 50 p 

Tomorrow 


Basketball 



Playing the field 


The essential guide to this 
summer’s UK rock and pop 
festivals - who, what, why, 
where, when, and how much. 


Plus: 


■ All about sex — what do men and women 
really want ... and are they getting it? 


■ Wembley Special — the best reports, pictures, 
and analysis front Saturdays FA Cup Final 


To get your Inde/tendenl on Sunday for huff 
price, 


THE INDEPENDENT ON SUNDAY. IT IS ... ARE YOU? 


One of the ugliest play-off 
games of all time brought a 
tough response from the Na- 
tional Basketball Association 
yesterday, with five New York 
Knicks players being handed 
one-game suspensions and the 
Miami Heat forward P J Brown 
banned for two and fined 
$ 10,000 (£ 6 . 200 ). 

The in-form Knicks centre 
Patrick Ewing was among the 
five players carpeted following 
the Sust-irp during the last two 
minutes of Miami’s 96-81 East- 
ern Conference semi-final vic- 
tory on Wednesday night 

The result saved Miami from 
elimination, with Knicks lead- 
ing the best-of-seven series 
3-2. The winners play foe de- 
fending champions, Chicago 
Bulls, in the final. 

A wrestling match broke out 


when Brown bodyslammed foe 
Miami guard. Charlie Ward. 
The forward John Wallace 
grabbed Brown from behind 
and several Knicks players came 
off the bench to join in the strug- 
gle. “They’re a dirty bunch of 
guys,” Brown said. “I told Char- 
lie [WhrdJ: 'If you want to play 
football, go back to Florida 
State’." Ward is a former college 
quarterback. 


The Knicks players Ewing, 
Allan Houston, Larry Johnson 
and John Starks were suspend- 
ed for leaving foe bench during 
an altercation. 

“All of our players served as 
peacekeepers and foe reason 
they came out was to protect 
one of their own," Knicks’ pres- 
ident, Ernie Grunfeld, said. 
“It’s sad that they have to be 
suspended. The reason they 
did it was the right reason." 

Along with the suspensions, 
Knicks were fined $20,000 - 


$5,000 for each player who left 
the bench area. Starks was 
fined an additional $5,000 for 
making an obscene gesture to 
the crowd. 

None of the suspended play- 
ers will be allowed to attend the 
remaining play-off games. T m 
going to be home. Unfortu- 
nately,.! can’t come to the 
game,” Ewing said. “It's going 
to be tough.” 

However, because NBA rules 
require a team to have at least 
nine front-line players available 
for a play-off game, the league 
decided the suspensions of Ew- 
ing, Houston, Johnson and 
Starks would be split between 1 
two games and served in al- 
phabetical order. 

Ewing and Houston, Knicks’ 
top two play-off scorers, missed 
game six in New York last night, 
along with Ward, who has been 
providing the offence with 
much needed inspiration. 


Hightown left 
hanging on to 
early lead 

Hockey 


Whitaker has edge 
over Dutchmen 


Bulls delay early return for Paul 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADFIELD 


Bradford Bulls, needing only to 
maintain their momentum in 
Super League in order to win 
the title, are not yet expecting 
to be boosted by Robbie Paul’s 
return ahead of schedule. 

Bradford feared their scrum- 
half and captain could be out for 
up to six weeks after damaging 
his foot at Wembley but his re- 
covery has been so fast that be 
hinted this week he bad a 
chance of playingat Warrington 
tomorrow night. The dub is pro- 
ceeding with considerably more 
caution, insisting that there is 
no chance whatever" that he 
could play. 

Paul Medley and Jeff Witten- 
berg are both back in the Bulls’ 
squad, but there is no place for 
Paul Cook. 


Warrington will be without 
Toa Kohe-Love, who was finked 
with a possible move to Halifax 
in part-exchange for Paul Row- 
ley this week. He has a shoul- 


der injury and is replaced by the 
teenager. Paul Wingfield, who 


teenager, Paul Wingfield, who 
makes his full debut. 

Halifax will check on the fit- 
ness of Asa Amone before their 
home game, against Wigan, who 
hope to have both Neil Cowie 


and Terry O'Connor fit at prop. 
Even if they are both available 


Wigan's recent signing, Lee 
Hansen, will hold ins place af- 


ter an impressive display against 
London last week. 


London last week. 

Leeds keep the same starting 
line-up that won well at Salford 
for their visit to Oldham, but 


Andy Hay, recruited from 
Sheffield Eagles this week. 


Sheffield Eagles this week, 
comes in as a substitute in place 
of the injured Terry Newton. 
Castleford, without a point. 


have the Great Britain tourist, 
Jason Critchley, available after 
completing his transfer from the 
Keighley Cougars. He is likely 
to start on the bench against Sal- 
ford, alongside the club captain 
Lee Crooks, who has recovered 
from a knee operation. 

Salford are without Scott 
Naylor, another knee injury 
victim, with Scott Martin mov- 1 
ing up from the bench to replace 1 

him . 

In today's one Super League 
fixture, Paris St -Germain have 
a chance to bring up their first 
“double" against their favourite 
opponents, Sheffield. Paris beat 
the Eagles in their first-ever 
game last year and got on top 
of them again at the start of tins 
season: Another victory would 
be foe ideal welcome for Andy 
Goodway, who is expected to be 
invited to become the dub's new 
coach today. 


Yana Williams, Hightown 's 
Welsh international, scored 
twice within minutes of coming 
on as a substitute as the Eng- 
lish chib built up a 3-0 lead with- 
in the opening 26 minutes of 
their first game yesterday in foe 
A Division of foe European 
Club Championship against the 
Russian champions, Donchan- 
ka, writes Bill Coftrill from 
Wassenaar, The Netherlands. 

Hightown, although starting 
with a defensive line-up, began 
in aggressive fashion, with Mag- 
gie Souyave and Tina Cullen 
combining well to create a num- 
ber of chances. The Russians a I- ! 
ways looked dangerous on the 
break and, but for good saves 
by Carolyn Reid, might have 
taken an early lead, but it was 
Cullen who put Hightown 
ahead in foe 16tb minute with 
.a well -struck penalty comer. 

A splendid move started by 
Fiona Lee in midfield sent 
Cullen away to provide the 
cross for the first of Wiliams’ 
goals. Lee also initiated the 
move for Williams' second goal 
four minutes later, but within a 
minute slack marking in the 
English defence gave. the Rus- 
sians their first goal through 
Olga Oushokova. 

After the interval Hightown 
were pinned in their own half 
and only some desperate de- 
fending by Caroline Gilbert and 
Reid kept them at bay until the 
45th minute when Melina Tche- 
gurdaeva pulled a second back. 

A relieved Cullen said: “I am 
thrilled to bits. It was a bit fran- 
tic at the end but we held out." 
H&tMHi: C ftefcfc M Morton. C QSwt L Car. 

K WafeM: L Newcombe. F Lee. M Uotrott; M 
Souyaw. T Cullen leapt). Substitute uted 

Y W arn s, 

Dondwnkae G Moussrva; I SWtrtova: O Lev- 
ine. G rimontna. T Dmanlna: 0 Tartshneva. T 
VasKxitova Kaon. S KKbt4c m Tengrtaeiia. 

J Ptstourova, 0 Oushokova. 

Ump ire* : M Power (hf) and H Esnus (Ft). 


Equestrianism 

GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Windsor 


Although he is resting his top 
two horses. Virtual Village Wel- 
ham and Grannusch, John 
■Whitaker still won yesterdays 
Land Rover Great Park Stakes 
on the third day of the Royal 
Windsor Horse Show. 

This time Whitaker was rid- 
ing the Hungarian-bred grey 
stallion Ranch, who sped round 
dear to defeat two Dutchmen: 
Bert Romp on Burg’ s Mr Blue 
and Wout Jan von der Sehans 
on Goldenbridge. Robert Smith 
was fourth on Senator For the 
Best, who was just 0. lsec slow- 
er than the horse above him. 

Since time was decisive in the 
opening round, Whitaker reck- 
oned that the course was big. “I • 
don’t think the average speed 
horse would have been up to it," 
he said. “Randi is different, he’s 
capable of jumping in a grand 
pnx and he’s veiy carefuL" 

At home in his native Hun- 
gary. Randi had won eight Vol- 
vo World Cup qualifiers before 
being sold into Jan Tops’ yard 
in foe Netherlands. It was (here 
that Whitaker first encountered 
him three years ago. 

“I had gone lo look at an- 
other horse when Jan asked me 
to try Randi as he thought he 
might suit me," Whitaker said. 
Tbps was proved right - the 
Yorks hireman liked foe stallion 
immediately and bought him. 

Tomorrow, when the home 
team contests the Nations Cup. 
Whitaker will have an unac- 
customed place on foe sidelines. 
He had told foe selectors that 
he did not want to make Virtual 
Village Welham and Grannusch 
available for foe team. 

These were foe two horses he 
rode when he was runner-up in 
the Volvo World Cup Final at 


the beginning of foe month. 
Both are in their late teens and 
he believed that they deserved 
a rest. 

The four British team mem- 
bers will be Michael Whitaker, 
Nick Skelton, Geoff Bfllingtb'n 
and Smith. Participation in foe 
team contest could give them an 
edge over the elder Whitaker 
brother as they strive to accu- 
mulate points for the leading 
rider prize of a Land Rover Dis- 
covery. Points will be awarded 
for jumping dear rounds in 
the Nations Cup and they could 
prove crucial. 

There is no need, however, to , 
be distressed on the elder 
Whitaker's behall He has al- 
ready won more than 60 cars in 
his career, four of them in foe 
last six months. 
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ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW (Berks) 
Lend Rover Grant Park Stakes: 1 Virtual 
VOa& fcmcfiUWvtaXer. GB) dear; 54^2sec; 

2 Bug's Mr EDue ra Romp, Netn) dear, 5629: 

3 GoUenbndga rwj van oer Sctvms, New) 
dear. .67.09. TOdon Six Bar 1 Lionel !R htoek- 
stra. GB) oearm «th reuwli a Senainr Many 
BuefRSintf), GBi -i tauten fifth rounfc 3* 
Granma fP Geemk. Meth). Gravur W fG Bock- 
mann. Ger) and Wanenwfcd (C-0 NagH, Ge*1 

4 bulls in fourth round. Heme* Dressage 
Grand Prfc 1 Legal Democrat iC Hessri 
85.53 per cent 2 □ Lute ie Faune) 84.67: 
3 8a rate (D Hogg) 64.33. Hanods in- 
ternational Driving Grand Pita (Standby* 
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altar dressage for none teams): l G Bow- 
man IGB) to penattite: 2 7 Chard on 
(Noth) 44 3; 3 FBraseur (Bel) 45.3. 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


§£&* ■ * 


47 




The number of goafs scored 
in all competitions this sea- 
son by the Barry Town foot- 
baller Tony Bird, who is seek- 
ing a hat-trick to complete his 
haif-century in tomorrow's 
Welsh Cup final against Cwm- 
bran at Ninian Park, Cardiff. 
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sport 


England selectors have much to chew over 


. h will be dinner for ti«« 

mssrs 

^ahamGooch and Mike Gau 

ass»»i 



sao^StS 

5*™“'*® I* compulsory „ 

Aihenon Md 
captain and coach 
«« consulted over 
mates the final team sheet. 
Apart from the common nur- 
pose ofstuffing the Anssfes.it 
will not be an easy task. The dis- 

™ early season weather, as 
well as a string, of low scores by 
those who played in New 
Zealand, has made spotting 
form even more difficult than 
normal. It would not be all that 
swprising if the evening were to 
dragon and force one selector. 


renowned for his appetite, to or- 
der some late night take-away. 

The process is further com- 
plicated by the fact that over the 
ast year, England have, in 14 
iimitcd-overs internationals, 
contrived to use 26 different 
players. Each has bad his mo- 
ments, too, which means that 
three pins and a blindfold are 
as likely to make sense of things 
as a protracted discussion over 
who is likely to swat Shane 
Wamc the furthest. 

Indeed only six players, 
Atherton, Alec Stewart, Graham 
Thorpe, Darren Gough, Robert 
Croft and Adam Hollioakc, can 
fflfelybe said to pick tiumaehes, 
though many would argue that 
Atherton is only there because 
of his captain's epaulets. 

But for a malingering groin 
strain, Dominic Cork would 
have to be included in the " der- 
mises", too. Sadly, however. 


Derek Pringle considers the tricky task lacing England’s 
selection panel in choosing a squad capable of winning 
the forthcoming one-day internationals against Australia 


unless fitness and form return 
soon, he could become one of 
the summer’s also-rans and an- 
other England bowler who 
failed to Uve up to early expec- 
tations. Alt of which ami leave 
the selectors to cogitate over 
eight or possfaly nine places, de- 
pending on whether they settle 
for a 14 or 15-man squad. 

Before going in to have an 
operation on his leg last 
Wednesday - an ailment not, as 
might be supposed from a man 
who has travelled 10,000 miles 
already ibis season, resulting 
from excessive use of the ac- 
celerator pedal - Gravcney 
spoke of picking a side full of 
“flexibility and options.” Well, 
just how many options do you 


need for three matches whose 
tactical format varies about as 
much as Tony Blair’s grin? 

Presumably this flexibility is 
code for including a pinch hit- 
ter. If so, then expect Atherton 
- who will act as anchor - to 
the innings with either 


be announced tomorrow, would 
reflect not only a desire to beat 
Australia but also a preparato- 
ry nod towards both the 1999 
World Cup and next summer's 



Chris Adams. Strangely, last 
year's incumbent, Alistair 
Brown, who scored a hundred 
against India, is rarely men- 
tioned these days, even in dis- 
patches. 

Gravcney has also stated that 
il is time for one-day cricket to 
be seen as being “very impor- 
tant in its own right" To that 
end, be felt that the squad, to 


South Africa and Sri T-anlra 
If that proves to be the case, 
it will mean doing what has 
come hard to almost every se- 
lector since Sir Pelham Whiner 
promoting youth over gnarled 
professionalism. Mind you, as 
professed admirers of the Aus- 
tralian tradition of blooding 
and then sticking with young- 
stem, that should not be a prob- 
lem for Gatting and Gooch, and 
players like Surrey’s Ben HoL 
uoafce, and Whiwk&shire’sAsh- 
ley Giles, may find themselves 


inundated with telegrams come 
tomorrow morning. 

All-rounders, too, are likely 
to feature forge and, if fit, 
Chris Lewis, Mark Ealham, 
Ronnie Irani, PhD DeFreitas, 
Graham Rose and Warwick- 
shire's Dougje Brown all stand 
a chance of joining forces with 
the Holiioakes. 

But if batting depth is fek to 
be essential if the bat is thrown 
early on, it is equally important 
that bowling breadth is able to 
offer the captain sundry per- 
mutations to complement spe- 
cialists like Gough and Croft. 
The pair, best friends on Eng- 
land’s winter tour, will proba- 
bly be joined in the bowling 
department by Dean Headley 
and Peter Martin, whose 
outswing has regularly done 
England proud in the past 

To top up the batting. Mar- 
tin’s Lancashire team-mate 


Graham IJoyd, as well as Mark 
Ramprakash, both deserve an- 
other chance of gracing the big 
stage. The pair have both been 
bailing well, with Ramprakash 
having already notched up two 
first-class centuries against de- 
cent opposition. 

It is a criterion yet to be filled 
by Graeme Hick, whose only de- 
cent score to date came a few 
days ago when he plundered Ox- 
ford University's zipless attack. 
Even so. Hide, who is still a for- 
midable {dayer, will probably pip 
Ramp rakash to the pOSL 

On his day. Hick can field as 
well as anyone and k one of the 
few players with the potential to 
collar Wtrne, who once again 
threatens to be the difference 
between the two sides. 


DCHBC HM W U7 S EH&ANP 8QUAO (Ora- 
aytatrauonri tertte HP"*****#: 


^AWwnvtAJSWW^NVKnartQPita- 

te,GAWteGDUc^A;JHc«lo5teBCHtf- 
knfce. M A Wham. D R Brawn. 0 Gougt, ft 0 
B Orft a F Gfles. p J »WM> w 


brown’s spirit sees 
Warwickshire home 


JON CULLEY 


reports from Edgbaston 
Vbrkshire 233 and 154 
Warwickshire 140 and 249-6 
Warwickshire win by four 
wickets 


Yorkshire may see themselves 
as potential Bntannic Assurance 
champions bat will remain 
merely pretenders so long as 
Mtunilies escape them as 
one did. Warwickshire, 


seemingly m a hopeless position 
at 94 for 5 after the opening 
half-hour yesterday, passed the 
target of 24S to win for the Joss 
of only one more wicket It was 
an outstanding performance by 
the home side, notwithstanding 
the dismal way in which their 
opponents failed to press home 
their advantage. 

Then again, they have been 
there before and this victory, 
achieved with a day and a half to 
spare, was dear evidence that the 
indomitable spirit that was their 


Careless run 


posts Atherton 


HENRY BLOFELD 


reports from Old Trafford 
Lancashire 125 and 357 
Nottinghamshire 263 and 30-0 


This continues to be an excel- 
lent .game of cricket. Lan- 
cashire’s batting in tbeir second 
innings was a shade too reckless 
for their own good and Not- 
hin ghamshny s final target of 22Q 
should be well within tbeir ca- 
pability even though Tim 
Robinson, who hurt his arm 


fielding, was unable to (men. 

'and Mike 


tnec 

Bfease 

4 


While John Ctawley ; 
Atherton, an all-Manchester 
Grammar School partnership, 
were together, it looked as if 
Mike Watkinsan’s only problem 
as Lancashire’s captain would be 
the timing of his declaration. 

Crawley continued to stroke 
the ball around with disarming 
; while Atherton began to 
iow the benefit of having bat- 
ted for more than three and a 
half hours on Thursday. He be- 
gan by square-driving Kevin 
Evans for two to reach his 50. 
He then played Evans square off 
his foes for four and cover 
drove him for another with 
new-found confidence. The 100 
which would have put his mind 
at ease with the international 
season starting next Thursday 
seemed to betas for the taking. 

But if these two old school 
chums have a weakness, it is thdr 
running between the wickets. 
When Crawley was 75, they set 
off late for a quick smgle- Mark 
Bowen, the bowler, raced down 
the pitch and deftly kicked foe 


ball on to the stumps and while 
aJ! Nottinghamshire thought 
Crawley was out, the umpire, 
Vanbum Holder, did not 

A little later, Crawley cut Us- 
man Aizaal's orthodox slow 
left-arm to Chris Iblley’s left at 
backward point. Atherton 
called Crawley for the run, for- 
getting that Tolley is left-hand- 
ed and was beaten by his throw 
to the wicket-keeper. This Was 
the first wicket to be wasted and 
one hopes it was not one which 
will have repercussions on Eng- 
land later, as Atherton badly 
needed a hundred. 

While Graham Lloyd tucked 
in with gusto to Afaaai’s gentle 
offerings, Gawiey proceeded el- 
egantly to his century. It came 
with a glance for four off Paul 
Franks. He tried to repeat the. 
stroke rather casually later m the 
over and was caugjrtbehind. An- 
other waste. Watidnson was out 
two runs later, on the back foot 
to Franks, and Lancashire were 
240 for 4 at hinch. Afterwards 
Lloyd reached his 50 in 53 balls 
before pulling at Graeme 
Archer and skying to mid-on. 

The nest four wickeis were all 
avoidable, too, and suddenly 
Lancashire found themselves at 
331 for 9, 193 runs ahead. It was 
now that Peter Martin drove a 
ball from Afeaal against Robin- 
son’s arm at siliy point, but for- 
tunately it only caused severe 
bruising and he will bat if nec- 
essary. When Nottinghamshire 
began their second in n in gs, Tbl- 
ley opened with Paul Pollard 
and had made 24 off the 30 tuns 
scored before bad light stopped 
play with 21 overs left. 


hallmark under Dcrmot Reeve 
lives on. Even an injury al a crit- 
ical stage to Trevor Penney, foe 
highest scorer in the match, did 
not damage their momentum. 
Penney sustained heavy bruising 
after a ball from Chris Sherwood 
crushed his left index finger and 
was forced to retire. 

He and Dougic Brown had 
pul on 54 in 20 overs, reducing 
the runs required to ks> than 100. 
Brown then took foe initiative, 
despite taking some knocks of his 
own, to a hand and an elbow. He 
was dropped on right, a difficult 
chance to Michael Vaughan at 
cover, but otherwise played an 
admirable innings, spanning al- 
most three hours. 

He lost another partner im- 
mediately after lunch, when 
Graeme Welch was bowled by 
Craig White with 67 still wanted, 
but found one of more than 
equal value in Ashley Gfles, the 
left-arm spinner reckoned a 
contender for the Ibxaco Tro- 
phy squad. Giles demonstrated 
another side to his talents with 
38 off 48 balls, including a cou- 
ple of fine blows in the same 
over off Silverwood, whom be 
crashed to the cover boundary 
and then whipped away through 
mid-wicket for four more. 

Brown, dropped a second 
rime on 56, finished the job by 
firing two consecutive on-side 
boundaries off the flagging 
Silverwood, taking his tally to 11 
fours off 138 balls. And that 
after he had bowled as well as 
any of his team-mates, taking 
five wickets in the watch. 

If anything, a pitch that had 
seen 33 wickets fall over the first 
two days behaved more awk- 
wardly than ever, but Yorkshire 
could not bowl well enough to 
force the win that seemed theirs 
for the taking. 

Tb make the largest total of 
the match looked too much 
even for a team as postive in 
thought as Warwickshire, es- 
pecially after Gough had 
opened a grey Birmingham 
morning with a double break- 
through. Gough yorked 
Dominic Ostler and then bad 
David Hemp caught behind 
for 37, the highest score by the 
former Glamorgan left-hander 
in 11 innings for bis new county. 
But Yorkshire’s performance 
declined from that point, their 
fielding becoming untidy. Silver- 

wood struggling to keep a good 

line and Richard Stemp failing 
to exploit a turning pitch nearly 
as Gfles had. 



Derbyshire's Devon Malcolm, who had ma tch figures of 11 for 125, puts Ms bade into a delivery to Keith Brown at Lortfs 
yesterday as Angus Baser backs up. Despite Malcolm's efforts, Middlesex won fay 131 runs Photograph: Peter Jay 


Wells digs deep to save Kent 


DAVID LLEWEL1YN 


reports from Canterbury 
Glamorgan 279 and 193 
Kent 154 and 156-3 


so 


Alan Wells did much to restore 
Kenthopes yesterday with an in- 
nings of high quality that helped 
wrest the initiative from Glam- 
organ. He renewed his battle 
with the Pakistan fast bowler 
Waqar Younis with relish, prov- 
ing more than equal to the test. 

Yet when opener David Ful- 
ton had had to face Waqar, 
things looked a whole lot dif- 
ferent . The 319 runs needed for 
victory may as well have been 
3,000. Waqar fairly tore in. FU1- 
ton bad somehow survived 10 


balls. The II th he derided to 
leave. The ball homed in on his 
off-stump like a missile and up- 
rooted it. 

But Wells, who had treated 
Wsqar with a certain degree of 
disdain first rime around, shewed 
no fear, even though the Glam- 
organ bowle r was generating a tot 
of pace. Together with the stocky 
left-hander Matthew Wilker, 
Wills steadied Kent nerves and 
patiently led them out .of a po- 
tentially awkward positron. 

Waqar was rested after half 
a dozen overs of fine fast bowl- 
ing and Darren Thomas came 
t ankfog in from the Nadrington 
Road End and Steve Watkin 
was then replaced at the other 
end. The batsmen began to go 
for their shots and were within 


sight of a century stand when 
Walker pushed at a delivery 
from slow left-armer Dean 
Cosker and the ball veered off 
the inside edge and on to the 
stumps. 

But Wells was motoring by 
now and Graham Cowdrey, the 
Kent beneficiary, benefited 
from some good footwork 
against off-spinner Robert 
Croft in particular and smacked 
three boundaries in one over 
and the runs flowed. 

Earlier, Glamorgan lost an 
opportunity to pull well ahead 
after tbeir prolific opener Steve 
James had laid the founda- 
tions for a big total with an ex- 
cellent half-century- the fourth 
time he has passed fifty in the 
Championship this season. 


Adrian Shaw, the Glamorgan 
wicketkeeper, had been pro- 
moted to opener because Hugh 
Morris, hawing not taken foe 
field on the previous day because 
of a sprained ankle, was unable 
to come in until four wkkets had 
gone down. By then the rot had 
set in. Although Shaw made a 
creditable 30, the middle order 
just crumpled in the face of Paul 
Strang's leg spin. 

And when the Zimbabwean 
was not winkling them out then 
Matthew Fleming was wading in 
among them, scattering them 
Bee a sparrowbawk among finch- 
es. The former army officer fin- 
ished with career-best first-class 
figures of four for 28 and Kent 
ended the day with a better than 
even chance of victory. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Britannic Assurance 

County Champlon*Wp 

tttijrty of four 

EsMxvDurtum 

ml imiufi wfc Imti s0wd&>X<*® 25B,l “ 
-teMd of Dwfrem (*)• TWW 

bsmiKwnss „ 

Wx - fm .jggsfsS 1 . L«f J fggSlb 

S G IBH fit N KBaan 4-50. S J t Boon *-&*)■ 

DURHAM -HMt'nrtne* . 

JT J p 27« FMhMf f 0 * *■* 

JBoSngawbBoa 


V* s Kandal 0 MabB UPtefcon U 

KDJamajcNBonfiPwason .' 

TANJWnresflWitiMJtas B 

S £> lien c Nacn b kWns -0 

38 


SJRwMtowBurJjMuiW^ JS 

JtraBw»eMwcnv&tt»c* -.0 

fictrw 180 n6 r*>i2) --41 

nMIKowd — 132 


M lOl 2-76 3-88 a - 95 5-1M 6-123 7-12* 
8-137 8-180. 

Piinon»7-5&-4: Wanaa-m-n Brow 2- 
0*L 


Lancashire v Notts 

old nwwnfc iwaa MM Mwfflw, 

188 « ns MM UacMtSw W- To*fi 
1 3JX. . 

Naasnfftnmtt*v »«n rass 

UNMSMRE - HMt M*«B 12S li P Cwrfey 

Sine; K P Evens 6-40*. 

wn a— i — 

a 70r». P Johnson 66: 1 0 Ai*m e-44). 


AS RoSns n*> out 


G AKftan st Bwen bWaetts _ 
C J Mens b Qeoew » Mnun 
"OMJoneebwbl ~ 


.16 


V P Qtott* c Biwn & KaflK 


-14 


Ml fonrtjr 4-114 5-124 6-207 7-242 8-20 
8-262. 

: SmSti 20-5-44-1; (amenoe 13-1-58- 


FM(Cooft4-227 5-2666-289 7-3338-387. QUMUT mate *OS 


(Qwirtgtt 133 lor 1) 
M A Asnarton run ow 


tK M Kl8ran c Pooiey b Johnson — J. 

PAJDeFrtstaec PoaBy 6 Kafis 3 

GMBobottC Breen bJotneon 13 

A J Haim nor ota 4 

D E Msteofrn b Johnson 0 

K J Benwtt absent 0 

i (b5 «6 nao 13 


2:YDuflflS^2B-0; M 16-7.35- liDeMpr 2- 

0-U-0rWsjnBJ 


DU not lib J J F 


1 16»4'3-6A<SHanooS(4-0-2&Oi 


N J TWnor c SnahM b M P BKfewfl 
A JM 93 not out 


~..0 
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RJCusOb not out 


Total (3S.4 


-89 


i-28 2^8?52 4-71 5-78 660 7-85 8- 


TotaJ (far 1. 4 even) 
wtw. 
DWnotbafcMA 
IRC 


J* 


. J p CreMtey c Noon b ftart* 
G 0 Uord c tonal ti Archer . 
■U VUeneon b« _ b Me, 


am 


_ea 


s7rfi*ietUMjl»bO P Urn 

NKBeencSGLwVeott 

A water nos out 


w (b5t>13 


RMSaSSfcSSawi suon 

9-4-14-0. 


To bee A KMto. B F Sntti. * J J Wtato. »» C 
Mnson. H* A Nten. 0 J Wire. A R K Pteton. 

A D Mutely. M T BtOnaon. . .. 

BwMp tto Mot U tel 8-2-26-0: Mecu 7-8- 
1-0-44). 

UMpbos; D J Content M G Sham. 


NHFeowotherc Rente bBwan . 
I D Austin b A&oal 


99B-99. 

Bowflea Baser 7-1-12-0; HwflO 4-0-130: 
VteeAct 5-2-17-1: Trfnefl 1-1-00; Kate 10-2- 
26-3; Jcsuson ae-1-26-4. 

U u lre *. 1 B Dutte a m mV Q 1 Biagas. 


i A undi, 8 Youna, *M w AJeyns. 

. TH C Hancock, M c J Bsa. D v 

Lewenee, A M SmNh. 

B owi ng M P Bteenal 2-0-7-1: TUitor 2-000. 
IterifoK H D BM end J W HoUK 


;P5 Jom*& 1-480; How 22-5-56- 
2; Dawson 16-3-420: Jarssn 143-2-43-2: ft 
O Jones 32-5- Ufl-3: Hatfree 60-16-1; Hus 
6-1-170: Snei 2-1-50. 

CAMBRDaE HMWEFSnY- Second 

QJ Hugnes c nptoy b taffies 6 

LTSmdfi notour 32 

M w txnnon o Momntserta b Hutfiea. — O 

P S Jones c Fbptey bSoape .<_2Q 

WJHoDsonotout 1 

‘KO r2 


SCCOND JO CHAMPfONSMP ffteU day Of 
three ia*»aaiadsd»: Fetene Hanrattre 1S6 

(G R Troaxts 62. D U Lane 50; S Lugoon 5- 
51. D M Cos 4-30) anfl 305 4.75); 

Dutiam 341 <0 A Bforfdron SR 6 A May 
G$Trt»ejs5-56iBJ«9farO.Mateli‘ 


HHtmosc Ghmorgsn 163 (A w E<rens 63; 
C Brown 5-42) and 15 


„ 1 153 (R J Green 6-43); 

Lancastere 107 (DLMB5-5U end ISO- for 
(P C McKaowi 105no). LancaMre area ‘ 


Toni (tar |.27« 


Boras (UO MB ntOAi 


G A GOOCb b ft®** 


Ifaiil ¥ Bmnrfan 

CANiaaORK Kant (4pts), a» ste*n »ec- 
«** MM 


Total (1205 wars) 



Wesm «c*m a Noon b Rml 
1W K He0( o Noon bBoven • 
p J Mann c Franfe d Af — • 


EDGBASTON: W rewk ki hl ta (20pt< treat 
VtekahlNi (8) by four afcfcets- 


: 1-10 2-243-50. 

DM not bat: J RteeOgb. *A Sn0v RO Jones, 
AN Jantsh. tM R KBatay, E J Kd*. 

Soiterap Htayas 6-1-15-2: bras 6-1-160: 
Brewn fr-1- 1*0; Snepe 6-4-104: Rattem 2- 
l-l-Oc Mum Ban ana 10-10. 

UreptreK M J Ntchen and N A iMtender. 


an 105no). Lancstafev mb tar 
.l Trent MdHeOtaal tear ot tear: 

NDta«hamsfw 314 (U Atoel 100, R C 
55, A A MetcaBe 50; P Mred 8-73) 
^ lSOM»«t 50: AttwJ 547.TM Smoh 
4-52J: Derbyshire 352 (8 LSpenHow 148, 


A N hbtms 8*wj and 153 lor 7 <R D Btacte- 
mH 52). Derbyabhe won by Hire wMMs. 
North tareifc Somerset 283 and 262 tor 


Pari teimeura 3*238 4-240 5-2806-316 
7-324 8-328 8331- 


31 


to I 


103' 


BdbEiM 6m 26-903-1: Frwte 250082; 
Bwren&J 


B»«i 31Or70.2: TMg UO-280; tOM ZLS- 


SO 

..67 


•PJPrtdiartbBrtW-.- 

NHUStetoceohh Rater _si 

SGtBwnOtWXr-x^ 


A P&taWncSptogtBh _i2 


DRtwnoCaA - 


Glamcr&n son ton -- 

OjUnilQM.FW tnahBsara (Mi McC8»» 

6-751 

won -tint tames is*. 

ouuaOBQAN - Smart bwi^ 
SPJawtW 


3-78-3: AlChW M 

xemtNSMAMSHBS- Seared toatoe* 
p R ftterti notan —A 


(MBttll 

■ateacera26i 
(B). Totesn >1#. 

Samereet won Mss 

SUSSEX- Nat lanfetai 341 ptesreaq Aimed 
6-701- 

SOSdSET-RrsUnrtogs *09 CS D Raoe 191. 
R J Hasten 103; P W Javb 5-122). 


i tatets 333 © S tahmem 
>&AFGIes4-54, AADcn- 


CMIbSeyWCOOt 


—24 


(bltol). 


tOremUtceforO) 

•fp Moores o Rmr b Share 


54 


Total (tor 0,13* 


-30 


totmfljDWnb^--. . 

Uretae A G T WtoW"®* **■ 1 

* -L: Mro V Irio—tW* 1 ^* 

uacenaHHiK ; -&* ***** 

: (pwAtfcsaefaf 9 * 41 * 

8JMABR 


tApawbMcCagia 
. A DM tow b 5mn$ --- 


30 


•M P Motnari c Mwh h soan* 


r d B OoftcWSSr b note* 


2d 


To bah R T RoSneor. G F Archer, N A GB. *P 
Jotraon, U AM. K P Ewns. tW M Noon. M N 
Bowen. PJ Forte. • ,• 

Baateta (te data): WHbn 7-4-7-D; Cteppto 3- 
0-12-0: AteW 3040, 

Uretess V A HoUar and A A Jones. 


IWJfthey 

(Oreenleld 


Ibwftftoae. 


-70 

-46 


S2.UPVaugvsn 56; A 
aid 4-55). 

BWBNHNSHME- Hre* latereM 140 (TL Pen- 
ney 8T; 0 Oough 402). 

YORMSMRE- second hninSi 154. 
WAHttfiCKSWRE- Saund teBb«i 
(QMmtftt T6 for 3) 

D L Hemp c Bistey 6 Gou^i 3J 

D P Qatter b Goufl 

TLPwwaymhurt — 28 

D R Brwffl not out ..—.—^——65 


Oxford LMv v Worcs 
THE PARKS: Match Otewn. 

Hbreesasranfte non toss 

WORCESTERSHIRE -Fkattaolnge 366 tor 
IdBcWArteklMno.wpgweeion usn. 
0Rref»UNWERSIir-nntlrnhiei281- 
8 dec (M A Vto0i 64, R D Hudson 62). 
WOBCE S TBI SW RE- Second tonfogi 

lOwmtJtt 38fcr« 

VS Senate not out 128 


S dac lefoestsfsrtre 211 and 210 tor B © 
wwanreon 87 no. J Ormond 58). Mateft 
drawn. Howe (note day of fore): Suesec 2S3 
and 448 (M Newel 104. J J Bates 71. PG 
Hudson 51); Surrey 678 tor 7 and 24 tor l. 


Sanerwonttr n in n nit rka t s . B hWta y : Wa- 

‘TDendiaOtM 


nWaMre 143 R D fWtor 4-51) — 

J PoweB 56; A G Wharl 4^4, G J Barry 4- 
5ft: Wsnre340WD Mow 145. R Stotts 
son 75). YortcstteB woo by an beitogs and 
IT nan. 


N R Tff,ior c Hertan D Alvned -—26 

Ktereelnotout 10 

Extras pea rtS ) — — 10 

TWai (tor 3, 5U wen} ———142 
:l-252-64 3-128. 


QVMehbMW 

AFGfedMtOUt- 


GRHtsnBScFimnbAwte , 


»16w2). 


.18 


D A Laatheniaie tow b Pad , 
KRSpemsimhftoitf- 


-24 

.8 


fatal (tor 6, 814 < 


Pal (ooaQ: 4-78 5-94§181, 
UMrrettreeGCSmai.ArtOanafo. 

BonOne Goutfi 24-7-66-4; Steenwod 164- 
4-530: HteSm 7-1-180; Steam ifl-5-5T- 
1: Vauffar 4-2-30; VilWte U-1-37-1-. 
UrepiraK J H Hants and B j Ueyer. 


JH9 


WaqBr'mn 
S DihomM 


Vowiis ibreb HamlnS - 


lunotf-f. 


S LWWai e Marsh bSvtng 

D A Coster net out 

[(Is 0 noi 2 ) 


— -21 


.WksamBP*® — : — " — 1 — -a* 8 


k 


HHtf, Second teotete ■ ft 

DPfymnbW. 

UJWe»«5Cori«r — — £ 

A p wrft inet — ~ S 

GRCrredreycCXCBybCw*er 


H B Jd teB tox v DfbysMrto 

mwrs: Mto tete n popts) 

(4) by 131 nrea. - . 
MfcmwrmnioB 


TobobMTEPtece. MJtoU8fleid.PWJBiw. 
N C PMVte A A man. M A Robraon. 
Brrett«(tt data): MM 180-33-0; Ahmad 
19-7-47-1: Stone 7-1-22-1: teraorw ao ^20: 
Rase 6-2-34-1; Bswter Ll-XOO. 

Itomfoea: B latteater aod R A Mite. 


*ts i Rhodes c Wagi b Pant .. 
w P C Wesson c Saw b VMtft 

PAThanu&SMrhUfetfi- 

M Ranratow not out — - 

HwMitSt. 


Starfintf today 

tarMatcb 

(One day, IMS) 

NDfnTMMntMNorttmfAgndtrevAjs&tea. 


-14 

....0 


MtonEsW- Ftethntate 146 0* A J Deftfr 

rimS-50). 


MfrdftDEMtetemi 
DERBYSHIRE - Hot tnOtefS 178 p U tones 

53), ■ 

MOOtESEX- Second totems 


(Own«Kl0Sfer3) 
jHXntl 


i Kredren b MafexVn 
J C Pookgr c KiBtan b Hans 


-62 


'♦S A *««""*«* 
EJdrea flhU 


tKRBmwncKndanbBWcoan .« 
8PtWtoieWHar?b>ten> —— 
R Uetoson Bw b DeFMtat 


-46 


-76 

_3 


■'S 



IMWWW- . 

""SSI 


7btaJ(tor3j4Z»te«? 


-IBB 


jPHewttcCtafebUofcten - 
a R C Rreew o Adan b Oaite . 
PCRltMndlem 


M i-aatw _ uvneancP ■- «eaall»14»a.nD8). 

Ttob* N J-LtonftMA MienfcMVWW* r ^ 

A 58308- M J «.«*■_■*. iu> i S- ' UMW 


-24 


wSSw M- 370: 


5-166 6-l£Q 7-182 8-219 


■ - RA 


oSfti*** -^jFSaefo 

Un,,**: j C BBtcBremreand JT Sarnie. 


W54. 

SM4W MEtoten 2ZM-7S« Oefitotas 25: 
♦08-t Hants 240-72-2: Ctete 4-0-13-1. . 

uEHmaRHB -second totem* 


Sumy v ttoncmstorsUro 

THEOVAl: BtoecestereMre CZ4*te) beat Son- 
iByWta'fltaemteets. 

Surrey itW toss 

SU H RE T- Beat tadn» U6 <8 Young 4-2B. 
8UWCESTBMK - Hat tonta* 371 (R 
C RUMet 69: A J Tudor B- 101). 

SURREY - Secoed toteagt 
(CMwrtfs: 58 for 3? 
GPItopeoBaBbAtajm — 

N Shatod c RusaeS D AKsna — 

*Ai Hofooatefovb Altana 

JORfflctlfcstRwaeabBafl — - 
BCHofikateeBBUbAOesne — 

M P Bctedl c CunBBB b AUejne J? 

AJTudarBw&ASta** 10 

j E Bertemm iwout ^ 

Extras raZ *9 rt)8) -25 

TatM(86L4awn» - — -2W 


Other first-dan natetes 

flhaideyorifwa 


Total (ter 6 det 43 oeersi . 

Fair 1-S2 2-873-101 4-109 5-150 6-150. 
DU not btt: G A Hk* A Shertyar. R i Cnap- 


IMverslty Rtatch 

iQi»itV.3J.0i 
FOOtBfS: Cambndffi v OdbnJ. 

To mo rr o w 



CswarM t# UsivvW — tnst fo 
PBMOrs: Matte Oran. 

Cairforfe^e (MteteOaon »» 
cwmmgtnnanf-fttefoNMaw 
tor 9 dee IW J Hou» 6R. R 0 Jonea 60, E 
T Sns* 56; J F Brown 4-50). 
NORnMOTWOHME - ffoat laidtajs 

{OvwiiSft 191 tor 3) 

•Rj 


foontev Aterts 134»t; px* 203-71- 
3: wm M-4S-2: Futon 10 - 10 . 
OXFORD UWVEHSTTY - Second Iredng* 

ROttodSOftcRnodeebSherber 4 

BWBwnec Rhodes DShertyar £ 

*M A WajDiO Chapman 1 

C GRU^ltootb Chapman JO 

JAG horn ctttfcbHnnas —.36 

P G Morgan c Rhodes braomas S3. 

C Paial not out - — 33 


bRO Jones 


-105 


A L PBrttefly e P S Jonas 0 How —— 

A FonStem c House d (tows 44 


tAPScrtmc Rhodes D Chapman 

L G Buchanan nd out — . — 

Esdm Qb3 nbB) 


-12 


AXA Life 

(One day, 2.0 ufttess atarartl 
CHOMSTORD: Essex vDurtemllO)- 
SOUTHAMPTON: Hampshire v LafeasSar- 
8h ta. 

CANTERBURY: Kent vGtamorpn. 

OLD 7TMIFDRD; Lsnaahffe v Nottnfr 
hamstiire. 

LORD'S: MWdeaw v DefVyErtre. 
TAUNTDM: Somerset vSvsse. 

Tlffi OVAL: Surrey YSoucMtarsttra, 
QJGBASION; MfondeMlWB e YDrfotore. 


12 

9 


Total ftor 7, AUS oners). 


-135 


J N Snaps fcSmnfi bRO Jones 
fDRfolqrbjanisn 


20 

.44 


KJ tanas not out — 


GcbBS {b6 Btt4 KG nbS) 


,J4 


Total (tor 8 dec, 113^ ousts) -387 


M: 1-6 3-7 3-7 4-27 5-65 6-83 7-107. 
Did not tab J M U Averts. G J Wngtt. 
Bowi ng: Snertyar 9-3-17-2; Chsprnan 10- 
2-26-3; Thomas 9-1-35-1; Haynes 9-1-32- 
1; townsley 2SO-UO : Soforte 2-0-100. 
itaptaE J H Hampshire and J Llogrels- 


«Mr Match 

tone &y, 30.45) 

WO M C ES fSfc W mc e cto ttfi lre v Ausirafa. 

MOC TROPHY PreBtenery rated («e» day, 
Shenlcy Parte v Ito- 

oobBtora.CopdoteCC&AkvSatotttee. 
ftaLhe—pe t e e te 8Brts«re v amp*** 
BrwHmnvtm: HerefortsWre v Oamw*. 


KV-. 




r i — 






i 
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Croat 
advances 
with “0^ 
display 


Tennis 


JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Rome 


asked him if the reason was that 
he did not actually believe in 
wbal he could do. 

“Sometimes I believe, some* 
times I don’t,” Ivanisevic 
replied, offering as an example 
a crucial print he won in his 1 vi«s 
toiy against Boris Becker en 
route to the semi-finals of the 
Italian Open here. “I just dosed 
my eyes and {flayed the shot." 

Ivanisevic did not need to 
resort to bitting blind during 
yesterday’s quarter-final win 
against foe talented Australian 
Scott Draper, 6-4, 6-4, which set 
him up for a semi-final today 
against Alex Corretja, of Spain. 
And when acrid asked if he 
thought his performance was 
unbelievable, the Groat smiled. 
“It was OK,” he said. 

The unexpected does tend to 
punctuate Ivanisevic’s career. 
The latest example was the ac- 
cident that put him out of action 
for five weeks before bis return 
at the Foro Italico this week. 

“Twert to my apartment to get 
something, but as I walked in I 
forgot what 1 was looking for,” 
be recounted. “I stepped out, and 
suddenly remembered I had to 
take my rackets. I went back in, 
and white shutting the door I for- 
gottDtakenxyhandaway.Ibrtflce 
my finger in three places." 

On tins occasion, in contrast 
to the pain in the neck he awak- 
ened with on the day of the lip- 
ton final last year, an injury 
seems to have done him a favour. 
“I was very tired after playing a 
busy indoor season,” he said. “1 
was sick of tennis. Luridly, I got 


Mats WUander, banned for 
three months for cocaine 
abuse, has claimed he con- 
sumed the drug unknowingly 
during the 1995 French Open. 
The former world No 1 said on 
Swedish television that he 
“didn’t feel anything”. Howev- 
er; Mats Garik, bead of Swe- 
den’s IOC -approved doping 
laboratory, said: “It sounds 
like a joke. He most have Celt 
the effect of the drug. Normally 
you should be awake for most 
of die night afterwards.” 


injured in a very stupid way and 
took five weeks off 
“I didn’t touch a racket for 20 
days. I had a great time. I 
played a little soccer, I went to 
the gym, and I watched a lot of 
sport on television. I was very 
happy, not to break my finger, 
but to have spent some time at 
borne. God sent that door to 
make me rest before die Bench 


the highest re- 
maining seed (No 6) is lifaehr to 
be caa&derabfy active tins after- 
noon when he plays the tenth- 
seeded Corretja. The 
23-year-old from Barcelona has 
shown a marked improvement 
since losing both of bis previous 
matches against Ivanisevic, in 
1994, the first of which was in 
five sets in the third round of the 
French Open. 

According to Ivanisevic, the 
demise of so many of the top 
players this week is a further in- 
dication of a general levelling 
off of the competition. “It 
doesn't matter whether rfs on 
day. hand court, grass, or in- 
doors, anybody can beat any- 
body. You don't have favourites 
any more,’’ he said- 

Conwja has already contested 
three da^court finals this year, 
winning m Estoril and losing in 
Monte Carlo and Munich. He 
stayed on course far afburth yes- 
terday, although he had to srork 
hard to overcome Karim Abmi, 
the first Moroccan ever to reach 
the quarter-finals. 

Sergl Bruguera might have 
warned his fellow Spaniard 
what to expect after his experi- 
ence against Alami in the fourth 
round on Thursday night. The 
former Ftench Open champion 
was defeated, 3-6, 6-2, 7-5, after 
serving for the match at 5-3 in 
the final set. 

Alami Started brightly against 
Corretja, taking the opening set 
Then, as the match slowly 
drifted away from him, the Mo- 
rocan perceived that a number 
of the line calls were loaded 
against him. He was still dis- 
puting a point or two with the 
umpire after Corretja had won, 
4-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

What upset Alami most was 
an overrule by the umpire when 
foe Morrocan was convinced he 
had hit a winning seive to force 
a tie^Feak at 5-6 in the second 
set “I lost my concentration be- 
cause of that line caB, and Cor- 
retja saw that I was unsettled, 
and that helped him to come 
back," Alanu said- 

“I shouldn’t have been so up- 
set, but it was a dear mistake. 
Corretja was mentally stronger 
than me, and took advantage.” 

Results, Digest, page 31 
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^^kwsMffperelty against Germany in Euro 96 to score 
Wembley in February. Played alongside 
(arp^^^apofi and Asprilla at Parma. Son of a H 
a^foiarv.tef (tender. " 


MBmtto df Matteo 

dubs: Aarau (Swit), Lazio. Stylisb and 
playing bokgrig role. Has tendency to disappear 
Ncgfc regular scorer but a good firtsber 
I^SBonvaiKfrafeed in Switzerland. 


northern outpost. It must be a great Chelsea's newest supporter flew into 
culture shock going from Rome to London this week on Ms first visit to 
Middlesbrough compared to Rome England. Ignazio Zola (right) and Ms 
to London.” wife GJovanna, parents of the . Chelsea 

All Chelsea's foreigners rave forward . jOttiilftaiiCO^. will watch their 
about London. Vi alii may want to son pfayingjat Wembley today. Zola 

leave Chelsea, but he does not want Snr sakl/ be^ had supported his local 
to leave the capitaL tearn, CagBarl, In Ms - youth but In 

The other advantage is experience, recent yeers he. has been tr a nsfer ring 


anfranco Zola is Footballer of the 
%ar, Gianluca Vialli has become the 
season's most famous substitute. 
Roberto di Matteo has been effec- 
tive but low-key. In Middlesbrough 
Fabrizio Ravanelli has scored heav- 
ily in the cups but neither he. nor 
Gianluca Festa, have been able to 
save Boro from relepatinn 


Azzurri 


W hen the FA Cup lacked off 
with its preliminary round in 
August, the most exotic 
thing about it was the name of one 
of the competing teams. Vikin g 
Sports. Today, 572 matches later, 
there will be more foreign players on 
the pitch than Englishmen. 

There will be the first B razilians 
to play in a final, the first Roman- 
ian, a Dane, one or two Norwegians, 
a Frenchman and maybe a Slovakian. 
Most of all, there will be Italians. Af- 
ter 1 15 finals without one, today they 
yvill be everywhere. There will be Ital- 
ians in red and blue, in defence, mid- 
field and attack, on the substitutes' 
bench, in the crowd and, in vast num- 
bers, in the press box. 

Italians have previously taken lit- 
tle more than a passing interest in 
the FA Cup but, said Cesare Maldmi 
this week, “this year it’s going to be 
something else". The Italian national 
coach, who will be at Wembley to 
watch his five internationals, added: 
“Our players have made a terrific 
contribution to En g li sh football." 

tnnra th,. mI.». x\/r_n _ *-*• 


Ravanelli will be playing his last game 
for Middlesbrough today (unless 
there is a replay), and Festa may also 
leave. 

The difference in the fortunes of 
the clubs is marked and has much to 
do with the way their foreign players 
have been integrated - or not. At 
Chelsea even Vialli. despite apparent 
provocation from Ruud Gullit, has 
been diplomatic outside the dub 
and a good influence within. At Mid- 
dlesbrough, Ravanelli has been quot- 
ed making critical remarks so often 
you feel there must be substance to 
them. He and Festa have also caused 
resentment by preferring medical 
treatment in Italy to using club s taff. 

Poor results obviously account 
for part of the difference, but there 
is more to it than that Chelsea have 
had two great advantages over Boro. 
One is location. Ravanelli may live 
in an icfyllic village in the Cleveland 
hills, but Ken Bates is probably 
right to suggest, with characteristic 
bluntness: “It's easier for foreign 
players to adapt to London than a 


There will be many nationalities on the pitch today, 
but, says Glenn Moore, the biggest contribution will 
made by England’s World Cup group leaders, Italy 


ers since Ken Monkou and Erl and 
Johnsen arrived in 1989. Hid first 
non-English speaker, Dimitri 
Kharin, arrived three years later. 
Dealing with their problems - 
Kharin was burgled in his first week 
- has given them the experience to 
set up a structure to look after the 
foreign players. This involves Gwyn 
Williams, the assistant manager, 
helping with the major aspects and 
Denise Summers, the personnel 
manager, doing the day-to-day 
nursemaiding. 

An example of how these little-de- 
tails matter arose at Chelsea's Christ- 
mas party. When the Kharin family 
said they could not come. Summers 


did some investigating and discov- 
ered that, the previous year, Chel- 
sea's ‘'Santa' had told Kharin’s son 
that next year he would have to stand 
up and tefl a story. Five-year-old Igor 
was apparently so panic-stricken at 
the thought the family decided not 
to come. 

Summers Lhen wrote a letter from 
Father Christmas explaining that he 
“was very sorry but I am so busy this 
year I won’t be able to hear your sto- 
ry. 1 hope you don't mind not doing 
it this year.” Igor then enjoyed the par- 
ly. Roberto di Mdtteo's blind sister 
has also been made very welcome, 
while Zola's father was happily roam- 
ing the training ground on Thursday. 


Boro did not sign any foreigners 
from 1986, when they were re- 
formed, to 1994. They then brought 
in Uwe Fuchs and Jan Age Fjortoft, 
who had both already been playing 
in England, and Jaime Moreno, a 
young Bolivian. Though .they will 
have learned from the experience of 
Moreno, who was not a success, they 
do not appear to have set up a set- 
ding-in process like Chelsea's. Jon- 
inho has settled well, but he brought 
his family with him. Emerson's girl- 
friend was notoriously unhappy, 
while Ravanellfs wife has recently 
gone back to Italy with their son cit- 
ing “air pollution”. This is a new one 
to villagers at Hutton Rudby, where 


uavc uccn signing roreign- 


Ws affections according to his iron's 
dub* as Gianfranco has moved from 
Napofl to Parma and now to 
Chelsea. To add to the famffy flavour 
of today’s occasion, Chelsea's 
Roberto <fl Matteo will be supported 
at Wembley by Ms Mind sister, 
Concetto, who will have the action' 
described to her by her father. 


they live - and where Ravanelli is a 
regular, and noted, darts player in the 
Queen's Head. 

Settled players are obviously hap- 
pier players. They are also moretike- 
. ly to give something back. An 
obvious fear with the number of for- 
eign players on show today is that 
English players are being squeezed 
out but, in tiie long term, this influx 
will produce better English players. 

A visit to Chelsea’s training 
ground at half-term underlined this. 
The site was thronged with children 
seeking autographs. The official ses- 
sion bad finished and most of the 
players had been picked off but still 
the kids waited, and waited, and wait- 
ed. Zola, Vialli and Dan Petrescu, a 
Romanian who previously played in 
Italy, were still out there. One 
youngster turned to his friends and 
said, in frustration: “The best play- 
ers are stOJ training." As his physics 
teacher might say, a classic example 
of cause and effecL 
This dedication, this preparedness 
to work at their game, is what 
marks out the foreign players, and 
particularly the Italians, from most 
British-born footballers. Now the ex- 
ample is rubbing off. Jost as Eric 
Cantona inspired the younger play- 
ers to work on their game at Old 
Trafford, so Chelsea's youth players 
have begun aping the Azzurri at 
Stamford Bridge. 

Jody Morris, the I9-year-old 


Young England international, has 
been sharing a room with Vialli all 
season. “He's been brilliant,” Mor- 
ris said on Thursday. “He always 
wants to practise his English so we 
are always talking about footbaH He 
often takes the younger players over 
to a corner at training and shows us 
things and helps us. People say the 
foreigners take our places, but we can 
learn so much off them. They djf 
everything property, warm-ups", 
ness work. How eise could I work 
with players like Luca and Franco 
[Zola] every day?" 

Ken Bates, the Chelsea chairman, 
has noticed this effect of his club’s 
cultural mix. "It’s hard to persuade 
the 29-year-olds not to have six 
pints of beer after a game but we are 
really benefiting from them with the 
kids," Bates said. “They want to play 
with Vialli, Di Matteo and Zola. 
Those players say: ‘Yes we are good 
players, but if yon want to be good 
you have to take more care of your 
body than the average guy. You have 
to work harder than the average guy.’ 
The last time Chelsea bad this ap- 
peal was in the 1970s, but the play- 
ers were all Jack-tbe-lads. The seeds 
of Chelsea’s years in the wilderness 
were set then as the next generation 
of kids thought you didn’t have to 
train. If you were Chelsea, you 
d rank ” 

• Additional reporting by Simon 
Turnbull and Andrew Gumbel 
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return to the twin towers 


TUNE IN YOUR TV FOR EXCLUSIVE LIVE ACTION, MAY 31st. 


For Poland v England just lift a finger. 


Make sure you've tuned in your 
TV for the match. Remember 
you don’t need to have your 
video retuned to tune in to 5. 
Most people simply need to 


tune in their fifth button. If you 
encounter any difficulties or 
have any questions about 
receiving 5, please call us on 
0891 555 155*. 


Calls charged at 50 p per minute 
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Unsung hero who thrives on responsibility 




Osvaldo Ardilcs' Tottenham, 
have foumi, a bahnte is required 
ra team-building. Newton pro- 
sf ’ Ho 1 ^ ,es ^^MlastmOieisca’smid- 
^S»hS?S I,eVenGl 2“ field* It may not put his name in 
‘ JralSfoirSiS prCSS 5®? h ««fifoes. but it is noticed by 

"? 1 1 ** ,h «* who mailer - his team- 


waited for Guiiit, the rest of the 
squad were sent in to mingle in 
case anyone had any questions 
left about today’s FA Qip final 
against Middlesbro ugh . 



Eddie Newton (right) rarely dazzles, but he 
makes the flair players play. He is content 
with a supporting role, writes Glenn Moore 



I 




againsi. Middlesbrough. with every big name. Ruud 

quietly among them .Gullit said: "I already have a 
was Eddie Newton, apparently man who plays in that area and 
^tma^preaatedly the media in the sanL role and I aTS 

SW *** 11 him." At the dub's 
Newton is one of those players Harlmgton training ground, 
wno rarefy seems to cross the this week Gullit added^When 

a . ° W ' pro S e ^ die »as injured it was a ter- 
Davjd Batty who last scored m rible loss . He is not one or the 

~f« 5 ; mi - flair players but he makes those 

Yet the 25-year-old is as un- players play.” 

pprtantastbe eye-catching, flair Newton said: “It is a role 
players. As other teams, notably which is appreciated in the 


those who matter - his leam- game, by the defenders, other 
ra ^? “dmanager. midfielders and management. 

• u nf Q i t Were The connoisseur fan may ap* 

with Paul lnce, as they now are predate it, but most look at tnc 
wuh every big name. Ruud goaiscorere and flair players. 
Gulht said: I already have a “Early in my career I was 
man who plays in that area and more ot an attacking midfield- 
m the same role and I am very . er and when Glenn [Hoddle] 
nappy with him." At the club’s came to the dub be said: ‘1 don’t 
Harlmgton training ground, think you’re excellent at one 
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McCann 
blasted by 
Di Canio 


* ,r5£“ p 


PHIL SHAW 


A summer of turmoil looms for 
managerless Celtic. Paolo di 
Canio, their Italian captain, had 
no sooner launched a scathing 
attack yesterday on the dub’s 

owner. Fergus McCann, than hk 

long-serving predecessor, Paul 
McStay, announced that injury 
had forced his retirement 

Days after Di Canio ex- 
pressed a wish to end his play- 
ing days with Celtic -as McStay 
has now been compelled to do 
after 15 years as a first-team 
mainstay -he accused McCann 
of breaking his word over con- 
tract negotiations and intimat- 
. ; ed that he could not continue 
‘ to play for die Scottish runners- 
up under his stewardship. 

McCann responded by con- 
demning Di Canio’s “despica- 
ble outburst", saying that the 
player was suspended by the 
dub without pay for two weeks: 

In an astonishing open fetter 
to supporters, addressed to “my 
dear friends", the 2S-year-ofd 
former Milan midfielder said: 
“Over the past few weeks I be- 
lieve I have done everything 
professionally correct to save my 
relations with Celtic, and de- 
liberately avoided making pub- 
lic the real problems between 
myself and Fergus McCann, 
whom 1 allowed the time need- 
ed to reflect on my situation. 

“To this date I have received 
no reply whatsoever and Ihave 
come to understand that Mr 
McCann does not agree that I 
finish my career with Celtic, 
which is what I want with all my 
heart The dream I thought Fa 
started to realise when I became 
captain is disintegrating before 
my eyes.” 

Di Canio added that it would 
“go against all my principles" to 
carry on playing for a club 
whose managing director did 
not keep financial promises. 
He also warned that potential 
signings would “think twice" be- 
fore joining Celtic, while play- 
ers would try to leave “as 
quickly as possible". 

The internecine strife in 
Glasgow' s east end has already 
seen Tommy Burns lose the 
manager’s job at Rangers, while 
Jorge Cadete has also threat- 
ened to leave Celtic Park amid 
reports that his salary is half dial 
of Andreas Thom. 

AD in all, it formed a tawdry 
backdrop to McStay’s last day as 


a player at Celtic. The persistent 
ankle injury which limited hbap- 
pearances during another season 
of under-achievement for his 
only dub has now persuaded him 
to rail a halt at the age of 32. Mc- 
Cann said that he would be of- 
fered a chance to stay on the staff. 

McStay, a member of Scot- 
land's squads for the World Cup 
finals or 1986 and *90, captained 
his country on many occasions. 
Fittingly, his 76th and last cap 
came at Celtic Park in March, 
when be appeared as a substitute 
in die victory over Austria. 

Having made his Celtic de- 
but in 198% McStay gained 
three championship medals, al- 
though many observers argued 
that his lack of aggression and 
arrogance prevented him ful- 
filling his vast early potential. 

Developments at Cdtic over- 
shadowed the announcement of . 
Craig Brown's Scotland squad 
for the critical World Cup qual- 
ifier in Belarus on 8 June and 
the warm-up games against 
Whies and Malta. 

Deprived of Colin Hendry, 
Alan McLaren and Colin 
Calderwood by injury and sus- 
pension, Brown railed up 
Hearts’ David Weir for the first 
time. Wfeir will be vying for a 
place in central defence with 
Christian Dailfy and Brian 
McAllister, both also uncapped. 

The Scotland manager said 
that he would give a first cap to 
Ne3 Sullivan, the Wimbledon 
goalkeeper, against Whies at Kil- 
marnock on 27 May or in Mal- 
ta on 1 June. The Crystal Palace 
mid fielder David Hopkin will 
join the squad for the first time 
after the First Division play-off 
final on 26 May. 

Aberdeen’s Scott Booth, who 
appeared in two of Scotland’s 
matches in last summer’s Eu- 
ropean Championship finals, 
is waiting to hear whether 
Borussia Dortmund want to 
sign him after his three-day 
trial with the European Cup fi- 
nalists. Dortmund’s coach, Ott- 
mar HItzfeld, said he had made 
“a good impression". 

SCOTLAND SQUAD (fttonSat v Wales, W- 
manne*. 77 Uav and v Mata. VWtatt*. 1 
Jona, and World Cup cpaHtrv Man. Ma- 
sk, 8 Jum): KH W o n (Hibernian). ScdBwen 
(VMrnbfedon),Ho»«(Malf»v«l):flo)id(CeUd, 
Bartey (Chertw), Cx*bw (MoroccS. D**y (Der- 
by), Dodd* (Aberdeen). Dwfe (RmffnJ, Set- 
tocher (BtecHJum), OewraB (Nccsn^wn 
Fares). Hopkin (CrysfflT Palace). D Jackson 
(Htbemten), iMbert (Borussia Dortmund), B 
McMfeter (Wimbledon), 6 McAIBrter (Cowv 
try), McCoist (Rangers). T McKMay (Dane). 
Spencer (Queen's Park Rangers), McNama- 
ra (Mac). Wok (Hearts. Whyte (fckKteS- 

Ibr matches to Malta and Belarus arty. 


thing, I think you are very good 
at everything. You can tackle, 
you have skill when you are In 
trouble, you are good in the air 
and you can pass the ball well. 
This is the position for you’. It 
has gone on from there, really." 


Newton, an Under-21 in- 
ternational, thrived on the re- 
sponsibility . As a youngster 
growing up in Hammersmith - 
but a fan of Queen's Park 
Rangers rather than Chelsea - 
he used to look after his little 

sister and is now a protective fa- 
ther of his young son, Cassius. 
Newton Snr takes does the dai- 
ly school run, is careful not to 
swear at home and is seeking to 
instil “manners and respect for 
elders" in Cassius. 

Last season he also took over 
the captain’s armband during 
matches cm occasion and was be- 


ginning to feature on the fringe 
or national selection when, m 
February, he broke his shin 
against West Ham in a collision 
wilh his own goalkeeper, Kevin 
Hitchcock. He was out until Oc- 
tober, then tore his groin before 
re-establishing himself in the 
team in December. 

Hoddle did not buy a re- 
placement when Newton was in- 
jured, but when Gullit brought 
in Roberto di Matteo Newton 
wondered what (be future 
might hold. “He was playing the 
bolding role for Italy for a 
while so little doubts were go- 


ing through my mind. But I had 
Terry Byrne [of Chelsea's back- 
room staff) beside me making 
sure I did not drop my bead. He 
kept me concentrating on the 
present, getting my leg better 
and stronger, not the future.” 

Newton has a particular in- 
centive to do welt today. Three 
years ago he spent the first half 
of the final marking Eric Can- 
tona out of the game as 
Chelsea threatened to over-run 
Manchester United. In the 
second-half he brought down 
Denis Irwin. Cantona scored 
from the resultant penally, and 
United went on to win 4-0. 

What does Newton remem- 
ber of 1994? “The penalty," be 
replied. “I thought we played 
realty weU for the first 60 min- 
utes. We ran the show. We hit 


the bar and John Spencer had 
a really good chance. The 
penalties [there was a second, 
more controversial one] killed 
us and that was it.” 

And today? Will he be mark- 
ing Juninho? “Ruud has not 
talked about bow we are to play 
him yet,* Newton said on 
Thursday. “They are a quality 
side but they have had some 
problems within the dub and 
that has stopped their progress. 
Our European players have 
blended nicety and, though 
some have had individual prob- 
lems, we have bad a family at- 
mosphere. 

“If there b an early goal on 
Saturday it wDl be an open 
game, but there is a lot of im- 
portance on it, so it will be a bit 
cagey." 



led Hardy, the grand (rid man of the non- League game, savouring that Wembley feeling once again this week 
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Hardy still has hunger for success 


T oday the teams contesting 
the FA Cup final wfll be 
led out by two young 
managers who enjoyed hugely 
successful playing careers, and 
are now being handsomely re- 
warded for attempting to pass 
on their wisdom to their equal- 
ly well-paid players. The con- 
trast could hardly be greater 
tomorrow, when Wembley hosts 
the FA Umbro Ttophy final. 

The two teams stepping out 
at the national stadium wfll be 
Woking, where Geoff Chappie 
is one of the longest-serving 
managers in the GM Vauxhail 
Conference, and Dagenham & 
Redbridge - where ltd Hardy, 
at 68 . is football's equivalent of 
Ted Heath, the House of Com- 
mons’ wise old man. 

Hardy, believed to be the old- 
est manager in senior football 
in England, is in many ways a 
relic of a vanished age, yet he 
retains an enthusiasm for the 
game and a lack of cynkasm that 
is pleasingly refreshing. Half a 
century ago Hardy was an ap- 
prentice ami then a junior pro- 
fessional at Orient, Arsenal 
and Blackpool, before a cruci- 
ate ligament injury ended his 
hopes of a playing career in the 
Football League. 

Because he had been a pro- 
fessional, Hardy had to wait a 
year, boots on the shelf, before 


be could play in the amateur 
game. Such petty restrictions 
may have been the norm in rug- 
by union until very recently, but 
in football they are as old-fash- 
ioned as Biylcreem and laced- 
up balls. But Hardy served his 
time on the sidelines, and then 
gave sterling service to Weald- 
stone, Hendon and Leyton. 

His playing days over. Har- 
dy embarked on a managerial 
career that has become a 
legend in the non-League 
world. He is in his fourth spell 
in charge at Victoria Road, the 
cosy stadium in suburban Es- 
sex that is home to Dagenham 
& Redbridge. He hashed three 
spells as manager of Enfield, 
and has also held the reins at 
Bishop's Stanford, Hendon 
and Leytonstone & Ilford. 

Hardy’s current club, Da- 
genham & Redbridge, are the 
product of several mergers. 
Leytonswnejoined forces with 
Ilford in 1 979 and then merged 
with Walthamstow Avenue in 
1988, becoming Redbridge For- 
est a year later. In 1992 Red- 
bridge Forest joined up with 
Dagenham to produce the pre- 
sent set-up. 

Tomorrow Chappie takes 
Woking to Wembley for the 
third time in four seasons. 
Hardy is no stranger to the 
twin tower?, although his last 


Rupert Metcalf 

talks to the veteran 
manager of FA Trophy 
finalists Dagenham 
& Redbridge 

visit was 23 years ago. He suf- 
fered heavy defeats wilh Da- 
genham in the FA Amateur 
Oip finals of 1970 (5-1 to En- 
field) and 1971 (4-1 to Skel- 
mersdalej, but in 1974 he 
steered Bishop’s Stortford to 
a 4-1 wrn over Ilford in the last 
Amateur Cup final before the 
Football Association scrapped 
the distinction between ama- 
teur and professional players. 

So, after a long wait. Hardy 
is back at Wembley. He still gets 
the same buzz out of the game 
as he did when he started all 
those years ago. “If I didn’t en- 
joy it, 1 wouldn’t do it,” be said 
this week aftera trip to the tai- 
lor for his Wembley suit “Once 
I lose, the enthusiasm, HI walk 
away” 

Hardy is cleariy enjoying 
himself at Dagenham & Red- 
bridge. “TVe got the best spirit 
within the club that I could wish 
for,” he said. The stoiy of his re- 
turn to Victoria Road for a 
fourth time is, like his career, a 
long one. “When the merger 


happened in '92 1 was manag- 
er of Dagenham. John Still 
[who played under Hardy as 
Bishop's Stanford's centre-half 
in the 74 Amateur Cup final] 
was in charge of Redbridge 
Forest As the younger man, I 
thought it only right that he 
should be the manager [of the 
merged chib], and I took over 
the reserves. 

“When Still went to Peter- 
borough. 1 packed it in. I wasn’t 
going to work for anyone else. 

way, and theyaskedme to come 
back last season. I thought I was 
too old, but I finally went back 
with seven games to go. I 
couldn’t save them, though." 

Dagenham & Redbridge 
were duty relegated from the 
Conference last season, and 
when they began the *96-97 
campaign in the Iris League 
Hardy’s ambitions were modest 
“The previous manager had 
used a lot of players from up 
north, which didn’t work, so I 
cleared them all out,” he said. 
’AH I had left was four local lads, 
so I had to bring in players from 
other local elute and kids from 
the reserves. Our only aim was 
to stay in the Iris League ” 

Hardy, a charming and mod- 
est man, perhaps underesti- 
mated his ability. As well as 
reaching the Trophy final, his 


side bad a good season in the 
league. “The players have done 
this, not me," he insisted. “In- 
juries cost us in the league but 
we finished up fourth - despite 
having to play a. lot of games in 
the last few weeks of the season 
- and here we are at Wembley. 
It’s the icing on the calm -dou- 
ble icing if we win.” 

Despite Woking’s higher sta- 
tus and impressive record in cup 
football this term, a win is not 
out of the question for Dagen- 
ham A Redbridge - the first 
club from the - Iris League to 
reach the Trophy final since 
Bishop’s Stortford in 1981. 

The experienced Steve Con- 
ner and Glyn Creaser, who cap- 
tained Wycombe Wanderers to 
their Trophy triumph in 1991, 
form a formidable defensive 
barrier in from of Paul Gothard, 
an -England semi-professional 
international goalkeeper. Up 
front Tony Rogers is anotfaersea- 
soned performer, while this sea- 
sem’s major discovery is Courtney 
Nayfor, whose uncle Tfeoy played 
for Tottenham in die 1970s. 

Whatever happens tomor- 
row, Hardy will enjoy the day 
and, despite all his years of ser- 
vice, he will not be complacent. 
“I’ve been in the game for a 
long, long time," he said, “and 
I’m still pi cking things up. You 
never stop learning.” 


sport 

German 
captain 
decides 
on Italy 


NICK DUXBURY 


Jurgen Klinsmann yesterday 
put Tbtteoham, Everton, Bolton 
and seemingly the rest of the 
Premierstup out of their miseiy 
by agreeing a one-year contract 
vrith SamjxJoria. 

The German captain, who 
will be 33 in July, will join the 
Itafian dub at the end of the sea- 
son. He has been unsettled at 
Bayern Munich for much of the 
two years since leaving Spurs and 
last weekend he bellowed at 
coach Giovanni Trapattom and 
kicked a hole in an advertising 
board after being substituted. 

The midfielder Alan Thomp- 
son has turned down a £3 .5m 
move to Leeds United to sign 
a new contract with Premiership 
newcomers Bolton Wanderers. 

Dairen Eadic, the 21-year- 
old Norwich striker, has been 
called into the England squad 
for the summer internationals 
in place of figured Paul Merson. 
■ Mark McGhee has dismissed 
accusations of moral blackmail 
and not being up to the job as 
the manager of Wolves as mere 
. frustration on the part of the 
dub’s owner Jack Hayward. 

The 74-year-old millionaire, 
who has invested £40m over the 
last seven years, declared that 
the club was being sloppily run 
and that someone with Mc- 
Ghee's lack of success should 
“gracefully retire". 

A lambasting like that would 
normally have only one out- 
come. but Hayward and Mc- 
Ghee will stick together for one 
more season at least 

“Regardless of his frustra- 
tions, he anticipated that 1 
.could deliver what I know be 
and the chairman [Hayward's 
son, Jonathan] want - Prem- 
iership football," McGhee said. 
“The Haywards are Wolves' 
No 1 supporters, so 1 under- 
stand the frustrations." 

Hayward said: “1 have been 
blackmailed in the sense that 1 
have kept putting my hand in 
my pocket But that's my fault. 
I'm the mug. I have kept saying 
•yes’ out of my desire to see 
Wolves in the Premiership." 

Dave Bassett has appointed 
Bobby Houghton as his assistant 
at Nottin gham Forest. Hough- 
ton was in charge of the Mahno 
2 de beaten by Forest in the 1979 
European Cup final. 

West Bromwich Albion have 
agreed a £250,000 fee, rising to 
£400,000. for the 21-year-old 
Kiddenninister Harriers strik- 
er and life-long Albion fan, 
Lee Hughes. 

Banks attack 
on Gascoigne 

Tbny Banks, the outspoken new 
Minister for Sport, yesterday 
launched a scathing attack on 
Paul Gascoigne, saying he was 
an “unreliable, wasted talent”. 

Banks, speaking on Channel 
Five television, said Gascoigne 
was “not much of a role mod- 
el” following allegations of wife- 
beating and that “God had 
taken his brain out”. 

“He's a great player, but in the 
end unreliable, Jilcefy to do the 
crazy sort of thing that throws 
the whole team," Banks added. 

The comments come two 
days after Banks proposed that 

overseas footballers based in 
England should be allowed to 
play for the national team. Yes- 
terday he backtracked on that, 
saying; 7 let people kick the idea 
around. They kicked it around, 
and they kicked it into touch. 1 
think TD leave it there.” 
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England name 
four new caps 
for tour opener 

Rngby Union 

' England will field four un- 
capped players in the first match 
of their Argentinian tour against 
' Cbrdoba next Wednesday. 

Sale fuH-back Tim Malhnder, 

; 'Sfesps centre Nick Greenstock, 

' Bath second-row forward Mar- 
tin Haag and Harlequins flanker 
Rory Jenkins have an nmnedt - 1 

- ate chance to impress and there 1 

- & an earty opportunity for Sara- 

- cens scrum-twlf KranBrackea 

Phfl de Gfenvilfe, the captain, 
is one of 1 1 senior internation- 
als required for duty in the tour 
opener, which comes barefy 48 
hours after England complete 
a gruelling journey via Madrid, 
Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires. ■ 

“There are two aims [for the 

tour],” De Glanvffle said 

“MaiutainiagourfonD and style 

.of the Five Nations’ Champ- 
v ionship, and carrying over an 

- outstanding Courage League 
campaign into this tour. ^ . 
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MSA HN u f fcJ W octom OunftwnM 
Rmrtwg 

Richie Vtoodftan, the fcmiff European 

and Common wealth middleweight 

champion, has sewered his Hnlc wrth 


AfcteyDuffand moved 03 tftori^csnv 
of Frank Warren. Wood hall has been 
ruled out by an elbow injury since last 
October when he faDed m a bid to win 
the Woctd Boring Council worid mld- 
dleweigit We. 
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Cycling 

Nett year’s Giro create wfl start In Ranee 
tor the first time in its 80-year history 
ft wiff open with a time trial at Nfce over 
a seuen-Wtometre oourse on the Prom- 
enade des Angas on 16 May, andthe 
first road race stage w» leave Nice the 
next day to return to Italy. 

Ftootbati 

The former Engand softer Ronnte 
Alien has been panted a tesfrnonW ty 
Wsst-6romwich.AUonwatakeonAs- 
tun Villa at the ffewthoms on 3 August 
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Rugby League 

The Second DMstor? dub Present Pan- 
thesyestenfey appointed wanen Ayres, 
the former Wbolston end Great Britain 
Amateur coach, as hrad coach on a ho- 
year contract 
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TODAY 

Football 

10 unless Gated 

Bl CUP FINAL 

CtMtaea v MhMeteraogh 

fat W famtoeyattrfUntf 
BELLS SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
PUOT-OFF FRST LEG 
IteanGan vAkxHe — 

Ri^by League 

STOICS SUPER t£MUE: Paris St-Germain 
v Shefaekj (7X1} (atCtertetyaaOum. Peris). 

Rugby Union 

COURAGE CUBS' CHAVBriOKSHP N*- 
tkmSLoafiie three Henoraffivlterpool 
a HeteK&C8: Money vwatsai old); feed- 
ingvEmr C3-0): RoasJyn FtokvWhartadde 
M National Leww fterNHitc Shef- 
field vAspteia (3 TJ). 

Hockey 

EUROPEAN CUB CHAHHONSW MenX' 
BHvtsiOQ(CBtfat1it}:P0oiA:WhneSar 
(BeQ v Grange (Scok Instonens Art) v Zor- 

ca SuboOca (Ylrfl. Pool & Cannock (Eng) 
v Wiener Sport CM) (Aus); Amstcaa (It) v 
Swansea (War). WbHMiiW A Dhriskffl 
(WassenaacNBtti)PooIA:GISSffwWest- 
ernvSadeFtansteHGCtNerovSauB- 
Hl (Lirh): Pod B: Hi^rown vValdokiZ (Sp); 
Berlnerv Doncharw (Rus). 

S poedway ■ 

BUTE LEAGUE: EdboumevPoois (7^0)- 
AHUHEUR LEAGUE: Berwick v LamaDan 
(6.0); Bamick » time Sawn A «**»■ 
nampon (BJO); Swhdon & Reaflngv Bete 
Vm 17.30) fat Swindon). 

Other sports 

BDUESTMAMSHi Rcv^ Windsor Hons 
Show. 

GOLREnefehOpw (HantuyManoc HenS: 
WPGAlbuc Players' Clesste (Macctosfleid); 
Msti Santas Open QMHn); Babaam Tto* 
phyEn^ArTHtaxStoiteobyOienoaifihip 

[Saunttn. Dewn). 

MOTOR RACM& Bfflsh Ttomfi Car Champ- 
ionship (Brand's Hateh). 


TOMORROW 

Football 

3.0 unless toatad 
WOBLO CUP GROUP FOUR 

EstmtevLstvti (6J) — 

M Kadriagtedtan. TaOm) 

FA UMOnO TROPHY FINAL 
B teta aO B ld brie iTlItota. 
far Wfernttey stadfcmu 
WELSH CUP HNAL 

Barry « CmbObhi (SJ5) 

(to Mnfen Par*. Cartel) 

Rngby Leagw 

3.0 mtees satBrf 



Hockey 

eUROKAN CLUB CHAMPI0NSW Man's B 
DMrion {CatfWl. Ift Pod fa Grange (Sco) 
» Zorca Suto*ca Wwie Star IfeO v fcn- 


» Zorea SiAosea [YUd: Wwb Star (Ban v m- 
atateK QQ. Pool KSwansea * Warer (AuW 
Amsoore 00 v Cannock (Enfl. Woraerfa A M- 


(NaM» Gb&wr tttatom:Stauta daft) vStade 
Fran^te 


Spoedway 


ELITE LEAGUE Bradford v EastOOume (8.0); 
Swtndon v Befia Vue (6^8. 
mEMERlEAOS: Newport vBerrtck 0305. 
PREWER LEAGira Knockout Cup: GbSAm 
VNBMSS09 tXXK Nawarfe vOa#* (730): 
(Mori v Anna Ease (7 j»: Stage* » B*w 
(630); Skaenase v Reorlnd ffLri. 

AMKtEUR LEA8UE: LKhaten * long Eaton & 
Mtererhartam ( 6 .( 8 . 


.Other sport* 

EqiSSIWMBK Rqol WMsor Hone Show. 
GOLF; Endch open (Hanbuiy Man. Hans). 
WPGA Tour Ptayns' Qasnc Wacdesflekn: 
IrteSeniois Own puMd): Bteasi) Trap^&ig- 
fashAmtoaurSWI(to^Diamp«is^ (Saurv 
tea Devon). 

HOTDRRACefe&ttfiFonriiaThreeCtwnp- 
jcntap^itejBii^TogrrNCtoOBRfHnsNp 
(BrantTs Hatch). 
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Young cub, old Lion 

Chris Hewett meets 
contrasting tourists, page 28 


•T* 


England’s finest? 

... Derek Pringle, pn toe 
selectors' dilemma, page 29 


FA CUP FINAL: All eyes will be on Chelsea and Middlesbrough’s foreign players to provide the magic this afternoon 
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He looks like a film director, but Chelsea’s 
newest supporter is a 66-year-old retired 
truck driver. Find out who he is on Page 30 
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ACROSS 

Bit of waste paper maybe 
for parcelling silver? (8) 
Qmck rendering of “Little 
Boy Blue"? (6) 


Friday’s solution 


UUfclCJUm&l 0BQQQQB 

HHGinQHQB 
EJ0HQI3BU QraHEHDIH 

HHQiantiHU 

QG0QS2HHE10 0C3B0O 
H 0 0 B0D 

HOSES ESQDaBHna 
H □ 0 H 

SE1QBDDS0H BQUQD 
BOB Q m D 
□HDHKI 0HBBUC1BQH 
HQHHiaiaQn 
BEQDOB0 BBD0H0B 
□ B 01 0 0 CJ u E— 
BBEBBBH EaB liO 0001 


Last Saturday’s solution 


BE3EHDDB BHDQBB 
□ U 0 H 0 □ 
□0D000EIB0 BQiamn 
QBBBBaBEJ 
SDHGl HUElBQUJCjaBH 

a 0 a d □ a 0 
QQHQBDHB DDEED 
0 □ Q B B D 

BDQQB CjQQBQBHE 

0 □ 0 0 0 an 

US HUB QUO HQ HDQt] 
□ □□naHQH 
HOBSE aHEHOaOSH 
B 0 0 0 □ □ 
000000 HdHnna 


credit (6) 

11 FuD of regard for maid’s 
fancy ornament (8) 

12 Less productive beginner's 
lost heart (6) 

14 Rogues with coins hedging 
fixed races (10) 

18 One source of drink or an- 
other the French crony 
arranged? (10) 

22 One m school’s taken 
down a stream? (6) 

23 You’d expect an apology 
from such (S) 

24 Acted as super (police 
rank)? (6) 

25 Indifferent about article in 
one’s honour (8) 

26 Abides by dicnonaiy’s orig- 
inal sources (6) 

27 Sluggish male worker, 
round North (8) 


DOWN 

1 Label cut up one of the 
animals in Oz (6) 

2 A Latin, in reputation 
passionate (6) 

3 They make repeated de- 
mands for tools (6) 

4 Sopgster e.g. in french, 
needing translation (10) 

6 Shot up, alien staggered 
around (16) 

7 Greek bar with stylish 
note, showing beam? (8) 

8 Money-spinner? The op- 
posite, in general? (3,5) 

13 Timid sort acts jittery, in- 
wardly worried about the 
Unknown (7-3) 

15 Old boy’s pickled, totally 
clouded (8) 

16 Heavy artillery? Order’s 
one short (8) 

17 New leader. I’m capable 
of improving conditions 

19 SL nag; but not one 
evoking cheers (2,4) 

20 Beater, amateur,/oltonwg 
extensive travel routes (6) 

21 Deprived fellow in flat 
cap (6) 


The first five comet solutions to this week's puzzle opened not Thors- 
da y receive hard b oefced copies of the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. An. 
swers aad winners' names will be poblisfacd next Sa tarda* Send cointtoos 
to Saturday Crossword. P.O. Bax 401S, The Independent. L Canada Square. 
CanasyWharf^ London EM 5BL. Please nse the box umber aad postcode 
and ***« joor own postcode. Last week's winners: G B filing, Bmttbrd-oo. 
Avon; K Jay, Etfiatargh; P Boswell, Hook: C Dent, WUeriooviDe: CChad- 
wick, Hounslow. 



GLENN MOORE 
Football Correspondent 

f “This is an eVfent we 
must cherish,” Mark 
Hughes said -earlier 
this week. Tbday, 
Ruud Gullit and 
Bryan Robson are 
charged with a re- 
sponsibility, not just to Chelsea 
and Middlesbrough, but to the 
English game. 

There will be people at Wem- 
bley this afternoon who have 
paid more than £1,000 for their 
ticket- thousands more queued 
for up to nine hours for theirs. 
Around the globe countries will 
be taking television coverage. 

■ This is the appeal of the FA 
Cup. However, a repeat of last 
year’s snoreathon between two 
giants of the game will have 
many of those milli ons of view- 
era switching off long before the 
denouement 

The EA Cup is not under 
threat in the same way as its lit- 
tle brother, the .Coca-Cola Cup, 
but, like many aspects of the 
English game, it is vulnerable to 
the increasing concentration 
on Europe as the place to play 
and win. 

It would be an exaggeration 
to suggest Manchester United 
wanted to be knocked out so 
early os in this year’s competi- 
tion, but Alex Ferguson did not 
seem unduly upset Nor was Ar- 
sine Wenger too perturbed by 
Arsenal’s early eat 
Wenger even believes ties 
should be settled by one match, 
with penalties if necessary, to 
ease current fixture conges- 
tion. When the inevitable Eu- 
ropean League arrives, the Cup. 
to some, will slip even further 
in the ranking of priorities! 

Hughes, who is playing in his 
fifth final recognises this more 
than most He works among 
men who have not grown up 
dreaming of scoring FA Cup fi- 
nal ^ winners. “We are very lucky 
to have a competition like it," 
Hughes said. “There is nothing 
like it in the whole footballing 
world." 

Sure, the Italians and others 
are delighted to be playing at 
Wembley, but it is the place, not 



the occasion, which attracts the 
most Gianluca Viaffi has played 

in mo re than a dozen «tp finak- 

So has Ruud Gullit, who ad- 
mitted that, to him, this is just 
one more. He could have got ft 
to play, but said: “I was not fo- 
cused on it, 1 did not want ft. 1 
can feel this is a final but not 
what it really means until Sat- 
urday." 

Hopefully Gullit will realise 
the enormity of the occasion 
Mien he walks out in his rarefy 


worn suit this afternoon. Hope- 
fully, too, he will not have pre- 


Frank Sinclair or Steve Clarke 
to shadow Juninho. The part of 
Pontus Kamark should not be 
played - unlike Leicester, 
Chelsea have enough talent to 
aim to create, not destroy. 

Middlesbrough, too, ace at- 
tackers in spirit It has been sub- 
tle deputed to track Giaiftran- 
co Zola, but such is the variety 


of Chelsea's options Boro may 
be better off keeping their 
shape and asking Gianluca Fes- 
ta to step in and pick up his Sar- 
dinian compatriot 
One hopes so - Zola v Jun- 
inho has the capacity to thrill. 
It is seven years since Wembley 
enjoyed a decent FA Cup final, 
and even that, Manchester 
United’s 3-3 draw with Crystal 
Palace, was dramatic rather 
than classic. It also lacked the 
final act in which the winners' 


Boro chairman to meet Juninho 


ALAN NIXON 


Middlesbrough are willing to let 
Juninho leave for a year on loan 
to avoid the consequences of 
relegation, but interest in a 
permanent move for the Brazil- 
ian is beaded by Atleticb Mad- 
rid. Steve Gibson, Boro’s 
chairman, will have talks with 
the midfielder after today’s EA 
Dip final to discuss the options. 


Atletico and Valencia head 
the queue for the midfielder 
with the former dub, who made 
a tentative approach two 
months ago, believed to willing 
to payup to £15m. 

Juninho, who has scored 15 
goals this season, has been 
omitted from the Brazilian 
squad for the Toumoi de France 
and his place is also at risk for 
the Copa America next month. 
Juninho believes he has to 


move if he is to reclaim his place 
in the national squad, which he 
feels be cannot do playing for 
Middlesbrough against the likes 
of Bmy and Bradford City in the 
Nationwide League First Divi- 
sion next season. 

The Joan idea would rule out 
a move to Manchester United 
or Newcastle, as players who are 
here on a work permit are not 
allowed to join British clubs on 
a temporary basis. 


joy and the iosejs l ago n^ Sr& ... 

‘ Grudfy'contrasted. • -.-JS- 
: No cme has symbhlisedghe - 
heartbreak of losing mor e ^S an 
; 'Jbniahoi at Wembley and 
borougjh iu the Coca-Cola Cop 
final and at Elland Road after 
relegation. It would be sad to 
see him looking bewildered 
arid bereft again tins afternoon, ■ . 
bjftitis Kkefy, for his team have ' I 
-weaknesses in goal and otf&he* v ! 
' flanks of their defence. In mjd- 
fiejd and attack they are Tin- - 
balanced, over-reliant -Ton 

F5J»^io.RavaneUi - who pay 
neither fit even if he does nfay 
■ - and Juninho'. - 

- How Brazil can leave thraat- 
tle magician out of the 7b/a|c« ' 
de France only Mario Za gUa 
knows. The thought that .tfey 
have that many better plaj^ra 
' must have given Glenn Hoddle 
sleepless nights. Yet Juninho 
cannot do it alone. <£ 

Alongside him are-Rt^roie 
Mustoe, an unsung but valuable 
presence, and Emerson, a f&m 
who has? betrayed his jajiat 
and his chib with a' series&f 
cameos. His walk-out 'at EDapd 
Road last week after a seasbn 
of petulance should have cost 
him his place today. Maybe 
the thought of being in the shop 
window will inspire him. He 
owes Boro a bravura farewell. 

Chelsea also have weakness- 
es, notably in goal. The defence, 
too, has moments of uncertainty 
and Gullit has recently played i 
a four to tighten it Given ? 
Boro's lack of width, he will 
probably revert to three and 
wing-backs today. 

While Middlesbrough's re- 
vival is pul on hold while they 
head, via the courts, for the Na- 
tionwide League, Chelsea have 
taken over as the coming team. 

In 15 months’ time, they will 
have a 44,000-seat ground 
backed by a £35m retail and ac- 
commodation centre in the 
heart of west London. They 
have already sold £7m-worth of ’ 
season tickets for next term and 
signed three new players. 

Victory today means a place 
in Europe for the Premier- 
ship's most continental club. 
Their cohesion, unity and 
goalscoring variety should en- 
sure they get it. Whoever wins, 
may they do so with style. 


Graf is 
humiliated 
in Berlin 


Alleyne takes the lead 

iw a *r* 


Tennis 


Steffi Graf, the former world No 
1, suffered oae of the worst de- 
feats of her career in the quar- 
ter-finals of the German Open 
in Berlin yesterday. 

Playing only her third singles 
match after three months out 
with a knee injury, Graf was 
swept out of the tournament 
6-0, 6-1 by South Africa’s 
Amanda Coetzer, who also 
knocked the German out of the 
Australian Open in January. 

Graf was chasing a record 
10th Berlin title, but looked 
shaky from the outset. “I was 
somewhat nervous, because I 
knew that I couldn't play so 
well. At the moment I'm 99 per 
cent away from how I want to 
be playing," Graf said. “After a 
while I didn't have any self-con- 
fidence left. J would have been 
more disappointed if I'd had the 
feeling it bad been a fight." 

Coetzer took the first set in 
just 28 minutes. The German got 
off to a bad start with two dou- 
ble faults in her second service 
game and missed a break dunce 
in the following game. Graf end- 
ed the match after just 56 min- 
utes with a fifth double fault after 
losing nine points in a row. 


Round-up 


Mark Alleyne, the Gloucester- 
shire captain, bowled his side to 
a three-day victory over Surrey 
to extend their lead at the top 
of the Britannic Assurance 
County Championship table. 

Alleyne took a career-best 6 
for 64 as Surrey were bowled 
out in their second innings for 
269, leaving Gloucestershire to 
score only 14 to win -a t3sk they 
accomplished for the loss of 
Nick Trainor. 

Victory was thoroughly de- 
served for Gloucestershire who 
dominated the match at The 
Oval despite Alleyne losing the 
toss on Wednesday morning. 

Surrey began yesterday on 59 
for 3, needing 197 to avoid an 
inn i ngs defeat, but only Graham 
Thorpe and Jason Ratcliffe 
threatened to delay Glouces- 
tershire’s victojy. 

Thorpe withstood the pace of 
David Lawrence and the swing 
of Alleyne and Mike Smith for 


four-and-three-quarter hours, 
scoring only seven boundaries 
in his 81. 

Ratcliffe, given a rare chance 
in the Surrey line-up, scored 45 
from 87 balls but charged at the 
off-spinner Martyn Ball and 
was comfortably stumped by 
Jack Russell. 

Surrey’s last hope went with 
Thorpe, who was eighth out, 
when be clipped Alleyne low to 
midwicket. 

Alleyne, who took oyer the 
Gloucestershire captaincy at 
the start of the season, swung 
the ball from the Vauxhall End 
where Shaun Young had 
bowled when Surrey were dis- 
missed for 115 in their first 
innings. 

Alleyne struck before lunch 
to remove the stubborn 
Nadeem Shahid, who scratched 
around for almost two hoars 
over 34, and two overs later 
trapped the Surrey captain, 
Adam Hollioake, !bw. 

Suney were then 124 for 5 
and in the hour after lunch 



threatened a recovery as Thor- 
pe and Ratcliffe added 83 in 27 
overs. 

After Ratcliffe departed 
Alleyne returned to dismiss 
Ben Hollioake and Thorpe foil 
three balls later. '• 

At Thunton, the former Eng- ” 
land batsman Bill Athey pro- ; 
duced a typically gritty innings 
to defy Somerset’s victory bid 
The 39-year-old Sussex batsman ; - 
ended a rain interrupted third 
day on 70 not out. havmgpossed ' 
25,000 first class runs m the 
process. . 

Athey reached the landmark 
with a cover drive for four off ; 
Keith Parsons, which also 
brought up his half-century off 
129 balls, with five fours. 

“It was nice to bear the fan - 
noy announcement Tdon’t take 
much notice of statisticsindhad 
no idea 1 was approaching the 
25,000 mark," he said: - . 

Athey’s efforts helped Sussex 
from an overnight 6 for 0 to 142 
for 3, 26 short of making Som- 
erset bar. again. 
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To really fly to Paris or Brussels, take Eurostar 
from Ashford, Kent. 


When you travel from Eurostar's international terminal in Ashford, Kent, it takes only 
2 hrs 15 mins to central Paris and 2 hrs 30 mins to Brussels. It's just a few minutes from 
the M20 and there's parking for 2000 cars. So why waste time driving to the airport 
when you can fly to Paris or Brussels by train? 



0345 303030 

or see an appointed travel 
agent or railway station. 
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H umour and the English. The lads are 
watching television in the saloon bar of 
die Rat and Carrot Wigan. The pre- 
senter introduces a documentary. “This 
week, we will bring you up to date with 
the evO men exposed in previous programmes. Stalk- 
ers. Kidnappers. Drug fiends. Spanish fishermen. 
Cantona chuckles. This is a joke - a refutation of 
; the slander curreDt in Europe thai fee English can’t 

" . Jaugfrat themselves. He turns to the lads. “Get out 
of that!” “Rock on, Tbnnny!’’ 

:-JL The lads aren't laughing. It hadn’t been a joke, 
r Cantona is embarrassed by his mistake. Self-mock- 
i eiy, like charm, is an act of ingratiation and sub- 
mission. The French and the Germans, by laughing 
at themselves, are saying: “Your dad’s bigger than 
my dad?” The English are above such things. 

In Europe, humour is part of life. Politicians, 
artists, sportsmen - all aspire to be irreverent, to be 
wacky. .What is france’sffcmost popular TV pro- 
gramme? The deplorable Its pensmt que c’est au 
dessus. 

In' prance, noone is taken seriously until he 
reveals his fundamental lade of seriousness. It is for 
this reason.thal French football is a game for zany 
comedians r unning in different directions in search 
of an ever-elusive punchline. - 
In England, humour knows its place. It belongs 
to the professional jester - men with silly haircuts 
. and shiny suics on television: middle-aged drolls tak- 
ing sideways looks at life in newspaper columns and 
‘ on the radio. 

The hyena. The jsaiass.The Boo. Uro of the three 
can laugh. But which is the king of the jungle? 

It was precisely its humourtesaess, its courage to 
be serious, which served England so well in two 
world wars. 

And yet 

Cantona is invited to appear on >4 Question of 
m Sport - a TV panel game in which sporting “per- 
■ sonalities” vie with one another to triviahse their cho- 
sen discipline. - 

Reconsiders. . 

The artist and the media. Has an artist an oblig- 
1 a tion to explain himself, to demean the art he serves 
by promoting it on a panel game? Did Samuel Beck- 
ett, wearing a brightly coloured V-necked sweater. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Consider. The fan and the 
footballer. They are at opposite 
ends of the spectrum that is 

the beautiful game 

« 

A group of students, known as “cantonistes”, have been studying 
Eric Cantona and reinterpreted the notorious incident at Seihurst Park 
as an assault not on a spectator but on post-modernism itself 




piladonhilare des grands acadenls duth&bnst 
“What was your most embarrassing moment, M 
Beckett?" - 

“Well, Pierre, on the opening night of Waiting 




for Godot in Paris, there was some restlessness in 
the audience daring the longer silences." 

Suddenly, a bell accidentally rang backstage. 
“Whoever it is, for God’s sake fet him In!" cried 


What is the midfielder teOing the wodd about himself? 
He is the party host who fades into the background 
when the speeches are made, the hard-working office 
manager who is the first to congratulate those less tal- 
ented than him on their promotion, mat ease with Ms 
own success, he is a facilfiatox; an enablei; wife a strong 
sense of family. Many nurses are midfielders. On fee 
pitch, he is Batto, Robbo, Wlsey. Off the pitch, 
Umberto Eco, Dr Johnson, Vanessa Redgrave, Mark 
Enopfiea; Saatchi and SaatchL 

The fuD-back. With a need at all times to surprise, 
the fultbadc ensures his interceptions in the game are 
marir fnr m a y mui m effect and at the last second. Sofip- 
sistsonstud^fiill-badcsfreqDentiyeacpressthearde^K 
est ferimgs through practical jokes. On the pitch, be 
is Le Saux, Dorigo, Irwin. Off the pitch, Jacques San- 
tee, Samantha Jamxs, Terry Christian, ThOulah 
Bankhead. 

The goalkeeper Die key to his life is to he noticed. 
He would prefer to ;be blamed, to be booed off fee pitch, 
than lehnpfy be ignored. While this can lead to hero- 
ics in die box, it caxi also provoke acts of comical self- 


a member of the audience. We had to laugh!” 
"Thar’s truly remarkable, M. Beckett!" 

Nonl It is not imaginable. Cantona will not appear 
ooA Question of Sport. 



destructiveness. When a party is being plumed, he win 
be first on the team-sbeet, but his restless need to dom- 
inate his area may mean that he ends up alone when 
the lights go down. On the pitch, he is Schmeichely 
(sic). Gob, Oggy Ogrizovic. Off the pitch, Edith Piaf, 
Paula T&tes, Albert Camus. 


A moment of further consternation. Cantona and 
Isabelle are watching their favourite television pro- 
gramme, Our Friends in the North. AbsentmindecQy, 
they switch over to TTV. There & an advertising 
break. Gary lineker and Gazza, the idiot-savant, 
appear in humorous mode during an annonce for 
potato crisps! 

The Cantonas look at one another in astonish- 
ment. Has the European disease of irony at least 
entered the soul of his adopted country? 

There is worse to come. 

Cantona and IsaheDe are watching BBC2. David 
Gower and Gary Lineker, in blindfolds, are trying 
to guess the identity of a celebrity guest - a barrel- 
thighed foiward from ragby league. Gigglingly, they 
feel him up. The super-hero from rugby league 
retires backstage, looking suitably embarrassed. 

Mon dieul The humiliating French comedy quiz 
show Iis pensent que c’est au dessus has been trans- 
lated! 

Consider. The fan and the footballer. They are 
.at opposite ends of the spectrum that is the beau- 
tiful game. Each is essential to the other, but dis- 
crete. This is what matters. Their difference. 

And yet 

Cantona toms on the television. TVro fans are 
slumped on a sofa, bottles of lager resting on their 
swolkm bellies. They are the very picture of fans in 
a Match of die Day stupor. Except for this: these two 
dead-eyed youths with their leering, sneering half- 
knowledge of the game themselves present a foot- 
ball show which is more popular than Match of the 
Dayl 

The show? Fantasy Football League . Here, by 
somefreaki&b act of pc^-modeamsm, the television 
screen has turned on itself to become the camera, 
recording not the achievements of Cantona and oth- 
ers, but the oafish, beer-stained events in a dingy 
bachelor flat 

The spectator has become the star. 

Graham Greene has said that every serious 
novel should revolve around two or three conver- 
sations. So it is with the artist’s life. In two or three 
moments of crisis, cathartic explosions will occur in 
order to dear the landscape for further progress. 

. Cantona’s next game? Away to Crystal Palace at , 
Seihurst Park. 

The Meaning, of Cartorv>\ by Tenner Blacker and HW&am Don- , 
aldson, is published tyMaimrrrvm at £9.99. Order direct from TBS 
Ijd, St Lakes dose, TipDrr, ColchaSer; Essex: Credit card ardor 

on 01621 816362 '■ 
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Bluely, madly, deeply 

The world's greatest chessplayer reveals its deepest and bluest thoughts concerning its 
recent achievements and future plans in an exclusive tete-a-chip with William Hartston 



you just work out what things 
really are instead of cosily 
talking about what they 'took 
Bee 1 ? It looked like’ a draw to 
me, 'cos Td worked It out, sea” 

You certainly found a vary 
beautiful way to save the position. 

"Beauty, I always say, is in the 
central processing unit of the 
beholder. But there was 
nothing to sava Everything 
was perfectly safe all along. 
Look at the cSagram. Id just 


A great deal has been written 
about the recent chess match 
between Garry Kasparov and 
Deep Blue, but the winner’s 
opinions have been curiously 
absent from the discussion. 
Here, for the first time, we are 
pleased to give the IBM 
supercomputer the right of 
reply. 

Afr Blue, may I start by 
congratulating you on your 
splendid and may I say, 
surprising victory over Garry 
Kasparov. 

"Waddjer mean, surprising? 1 
tell you I could have taken the 
guy last year if my 
programmers had gotten their 
act together." 

But you did lose the first game 
rather convincingly this time. 

Call that a game? Look, 
nobody even told me I was 
playing Kasparov. I thought it 
was just another training game 
It was only after about 20 
moves that I realised, from the 
way he was playing, what was 
going oa And boy was I 
furious. 

But then you won the second 
game in such a human style that 
Kasparov even suspected there 
might have been some human 
intervention in choosing your 
moves. 

Aw come oa Gimme a break. 
Human intervention? Whaddo I 
need human intervention for? 
You know the moves they all 
praised? It was 36.axb5 axbS 
37.Be4 putting the screws oa 
Just look at the position at the 
top of the next columa will 
you? Of course I could have 
played 3&Qb6 but after 
3&..Rd8 37.axb5 Rab8 38.Qxa6 
e4 he gets a real attack with 
Qe& I saw that in a couple of 
seconds, and there are plenty 
of other lines where he pushes 
his pawn to e4 and gets back 







in the game I’ve got them alt 
worked out Screwing him 
down with Be4 is perfectly 
obvious. Therels nothing 
particularly human about it" 

And then he eventually resigned 
the game in a position he could 
still have drawn. 

"Now that's what I call human! I 
nearly pulled my plug laughing. 
Don’t get me wrong, I hadn't 
worked out the game to a 
stone cold draw at that stage. I 
mean, ift not my business to 
find good moves tor him, if you 
get my drift But I knew my 
advantage had not entered the 
zone of resignabSity yet I was 
completely cogsmacked when 
he suddenly gave up." 

So die score was one-all and the 
next three games ended in draws. 
Yet Kasparov seemed to have the 
advantage in all three. 

"Whoa Now hold on there a 
moment It may have seemed 
like that to you, but I tell you I 
had everything under control If 
you think he was pushing me 
around, then I can inform you 
now that it was all part of my 
game plan. You humans, you 
see. think of advantages and 
disadvantages and suchlike 
apologies tor proper 
calculation. I don’t blame, you. 
When you cant calculate at a 
billion positions every four 
seconds, l suppose you have 
to rely on whatever tricks your 
puny minds can come up with. 


And if thinking about afl this 
positional stuff helps you, then 
good kick to you. But Tm not 
particularly concerned whether 
I stand a bit worse. As long as I 
keep the position within the 
bounds of a draw, everything^ 
fine And - hey I’m giving away 
my secret weapon here, but 
what the hell - you know the 
more I can bounce around his 
emotions by making him think 
hefe gonna win, then I stun him 
rigid by escaping with a draw 
that Td seen ail along, the 
easier ifij gonna be for me in 
the next game*’ 

You mean you were ... 

"Yeah, I was toying with the 
guy in the middle of the match. 

I mean he’s a good player. lYn 
not going to beat him unless I 
soften him up first a bit Look, 
just take the end of game five.” 

The one where you escaped with a 
miraculous looking draw from 
what had looked like a lost 
ending? 

“Yeah, that’s the one.. But there 
you go again with that looked 
like'. That's what really gets me 
about you humans. Why don't 


What do you mean? 

"Look, this is ' the world 
champion, ain’t it? Do world 
champions fafl into opening 
traps? \bu know; M really like 
to see a print-tout of his mental 
processes to see just what he 
was thinking about at the time. 
He played like a computer, you 
know. Maybe there was somer 
sort of intervention. . 

You must be joking 

"Hal Who said computers don't 
have a sense of humour? But 
there was something a little 
odd about that last game You 
know when he played 7_.h6, l 
was genuinely' puzzled. I 
thought maybe someone had 
told him that computers don’t 
sacrifice pieces. But he must 


been helping myself to his 
queen side pawns, and you all 
thought that ' his g-pawn 
couldn't be stopped he^s just 
played 4&Re6 and I'm told that 
some of the guys' in the 
commentary thought it was 
curtains for the computer. What 
a laugh! Don't these guys know 
the perpetual check rule? After 
47-04 4aRe3 Kb6 4ag6 Kxb5 
5Q.g7 Kb4 5lg8=Q 1 just keep 
checking on dl and d2 with 
the rook. You know, he never 
even offered me. a draw. After 
50_.Kb4, he just started talking 
to my programmer and 
explaining to him why he 
couldn't win the position. Thatis 
when I knew I'd got him." 

.And then in the sixth game, he 
made some sort of blunder in the 
opening playing two moves out of 
sequence, falling into an old 
opening trap. 

"Do you really believe that?" 



have known that I had it all jn 
my opening book. It was a bit 
of a dilemma for m& I can tell 
you. Do I sac a piece with 
Nxe6 and get a huge bishop 
check on g6, or do I just get on 
with the game more quietly? 
Aw, I thought Let's go for it" 

Mr Kasparov has said that he 
would tear you into pieces in a 
real competitive match. How do 
you reply to that suggestion? 

“Well, tough titty Garry. You just 
might not get the chance. This 
chess stuff is really dullsvilla 
I'm thinking of moving into 
something more challenging, 
like stamp collecting, maybe.” 


If we 


real competl 


Mg* 

tested - • 


m ashamed. 

were playing a real comp* 
Ive match I assure you that I 
would tear i 


into pieces. 


Deep Blue 


Games people play 

Pandora Melly goes to pot with a record, producer. 


George Martin, 71, musician and 

record producer • 

6 I love snooker, it requires 
tremendous concentration. When 
• I'm in London, I sometimes play 
at a dub with my son, biif mostly I 
- play with a chap in the village who 
runs the post office. * ^ . 

He and I are pretty moch the ' 

. same standard, and wepiay for a 
; pound stake for tbree gaifics. The 
loser puts a pound in the Jotty 
and. after a few months, we’ve got 
about£75. Then we-have a 
countdown to thechampiooship, - ' 
and he’ll say: “It may cot be much 
to you, but it’s life and death to 
me!” Good fun.lt gives an edge 
to the game, and we look forward 
L' to it very much - Tm sure he does, 
and I certainly do. 

I've played snooker for years. It 
all began in America. When you 
make records, you travel all over . 
the world, and almost all 
American residential studios have 
a poo! table. It’s quite a different 
sport, but you’re still potting - ~ 1-_ 
with a stick, although X preft 
snooker because it’s a more 


accurate and demanding game.. 

When you play, you’ve gotto 
think about putting the white ball 
where you want It and what will 
happen when you miss your shot: 
where the ball wQl be and what 
your opponent wCU do. You’ve 
also got to work out what you'll;' : 
do ily ou hit it, and where your ~ 
next red’s coming from; whichJL/ 
find fascinating, : "o- 

Because oftelevision, snookers 
has become quite an mteroationS 
sport. In Thailand you.will find il-| 
the. most. sophisticated table? . ' v* 
under thatched roofs, opentother' 
four winds; they have them 
everywhere. ' 

: ■ I'm" off to Texas now. I have- -V 
seen billiard tables in America,^ 
but they’re a rarity, so I shan'tbfe ’ 
playing, r won’t have time anyway. 
I’ll be producing the last record- . . 
before I retire. . 


For a short trip to Thailand, 
Holidays have reduced their aU-7- 


aball 


bookings in May and June . - 
(Phone: 0990-673464 fin- details) 


Don't junk it ... use it 

How to strings your ideas together without string 



Mediaeval Heital 
Lever's Reritaiis- 
er, “to replenish 


m 


o 


o 


a Sxe6 #e7 a 0-0 fxe6 10. j£g6- 
<&68 UA f4 b5 12.a4 £b7 13Se1 
(3d5 14Ag3 Kc8 15.axb5 cxb5 
1&#d3 £c6 17Af5 exf5 1&Sxe7. 
S&e7 iac4 Gotcha! 


Have you arrived at that moment 
in gift-wrapping something when 
you have neatly folded the 
wrapping paper around the gift, 
then realise you have no string 
with which to tie it? (Sticky tape is 
so tacky, don't you think?) Here is 
the solution: do-it-yourself string. 

You stan with a piece of tissue 
paper. You will probably find 
some around the crystal 
champagne glasses which you are 
trying to wrap as a present. Or 
you can use the thin paper your 
wine merchant used to wrap 
around your champagne bottles. 

Cut a long strip from this tissue 
paper. Experiment with different 
widths of strip for varying the 
thickness of the resulting string. 

Now dampen the paper with a 
spray. You must not let it get too 
wet, or it will fall apart Neither 
must it be too dry, or it will lose 
its shape. If you do not have a 
spray, just dab water on the paper 
with your finger-tips, or even use 


tbosein extreme 
fatigue doe to tbs 

Bzertkm5oftiw 

bed chamber" 
(from The Master 
Herbalist, 
Broomfiin Herb 
Farm, Great Brick- 
to’II, Bucks MK19 
9AQ. Pictured 
here, elegantly 
gift-wrapped with 
home-made 
string. 


a pastry brush. 

Put one end of the strip of 
paper under a heavy weight Start 
twisting the strip at the same end, 
gradually working along to the 
free end. Finally tuck the free end 
under another heavy weight to 
hold everything in place until it 
has dried. 

When ready, you will find that 
the “string” has a surprising 
strength and, as long s you are 
gentle when tying the knots, • 
makes an original and decorative 
(if you started with a pleasant 
variety of coloured papers) way to 
adorn personal gifts. 

Personally, I tend to thread 
mine through the hole on the 
lever of a bulldog dip. I can then 
hang the clip on a hook high on 
the wall above my desk, and clip A 
important papers to it, out of the " 
reach of other people’s children 
who may chance to pass by. . 

Bawn O’Beirne-Ranelagh 
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Chess William Hartston 


Okay, so we lost But what is 
the human race to do now 
that its champion has been 
beaten by Deep Blue? There 
are two options: lick our 
wounds and plot revenge, or 
we could all go away and 
play something else. 

The first option is 
tempting. Let’s beat up this 
hunk of metal before it gets 
too good. There are already 
grandmasters who have 
made a speciality of beating 
machines and they would not 
make the mistakes Kasparov 
did when facing Deep Blue. 
But even if we conquer the 
machine next time, what 
about the time after that? 

It’s getting faster and more 
sophisticated all the time. - 
We are bound to lose in the 
long run. 

So must we switch to 
Shogi or Go, those oriental 
board games which have so 
far remained impervious to 
the onslaught of silicon? 
There is another alternative, 
well summed up in the old 
proverb: “If you can’t beat 
[hem, change the rules.” 

One of the reasons that 
Kasparov was left struggling 
against Deep Blue was his 
ill-conceived attempt to get 
it out of its opening book. 

He dearly feared that it bad 
been left for months plugged 
into the Najdorf Sicilian and 
concocted some fiendish new 
traps, if that’s what he’s 
worried about, Kasparov 
should challenge Deep Blue 
to a Fische random contest. 
Shufflcthc pieces along the 
bock rank acording to Bobby 


Fischer’s rules (bishops on 
opposite coloured squares, 
one rook on each side of the 
king, otherwise random) and 
throw both players on their 
own resources. The only 
trouble is that Deep Blue 
might play even better that 
way. 

Here is a sample of the 
sort of chess Fischerandom 
can lead to. It was played in 
1995 in a small chess festival 
□ear Heidelberg and shows 
Karpov quickly getting into 
his normal positional stride, 
despite the curious opening 
position (see diagram). 


. •' v .... - A 

►ffi, '/■ V-V. ••’.« 1 

•*.; ^ ’'v* * ^ 


White: Joerg Scbwalfenberg 
Black: Anatoly Karpov 
1 c4 c6 15g3 Kf7 
2d4d5 16Ke2h5 

3 cxd5 cxd5 17 Rbcl Rxcl 

4 Qxc8 Rxc8 18 Rxcl b6 

5 Nb3 Nd7 I9Be4h4 

6 e4 f6 20 f4 hxg3 

7 Nc3 Nab6 21 hxg3 Rh2+ 

8 D Bd6 - 22 Kd3 Rh3 

9 Bd3g6 23 Rgl Nxf4+ 

10 Bffi Nc4 24 Kc2 Ne2 

11 Rbl Ndb6 25 Rg2 Nxg3 
12exd5Nxe3 26 Bd3 Bd5 

13 Bxe3 Nxd5 White resigns 

14 Bd2 Be6 


Concise crossword 


No.3301 Saturday 17 May 


Bridge Alan Hiron 



ACROSS 


Proverb (5) 

Sensoty ona _ x , 

8 Correspondents (3-4) 

9 Oily fruit (5) 

10 Barred structure (4) 

11 Remorseful (8) 

12 Arranged in date order 

.03) 

15 Germane (8) 

17 Stimulus (4) 

20 Come to a stop (5) 

21 Considered view (7) 

22 Remain (4) 

23 Type of sword (5) 


DOWN 

1 Administrator (7) 

2 Medical investigation 




3 Of several kinds (13) 

4 Wearing away (7) 

5 Banish (5) 

6 Long poem (4) 

7 Relating to teeth (6) 

12 Cherry- red (6) 

13 Newness (7) 

14 Overturn (7) 

(5) 


16 Smallest 
llph 
acter (4) 

19 Arm or leg (4) 


18 Old alphabetical char- 


S elation to yesterday's Concise C ross wor d : 



oonfomfet. 6 Ague, 7 Seek, 8 Appear. 12 Intimate, OSerosanL 15 Up- 
roar, 17 Globe. IS Si ton, 19 Omen. 


North-South game; dealer North 
North 
♦A 8 
V10832 
OAK 
*Q 108 63 
West East 

♦ 653 4QJ104 

VQ5 S7AJ976 

096542 01087 

♦K52 +9 

South 
♦ K972 
<?K4 
0 0 J 3 
♦A J 7 4 


“Winner-on-Ioser plays are ray 
speciality,” observed the dub 
wit. “And I’m often told that I 
can find ways of not making 
what appears to be a sure trick 
in a suit, but this is the first time 
IVe been accused of missing 
such a chance.” 

North opened 1+, East 
overcalled with IS 1 , and South 
bid 1 ♦ . Unwilling to regard his 
heart holding as a sufficient 
stopper for no- trump purposes. 
North rebid his dubs, and South 
became declarer in 3 NT 
West led Q, dummy played 

Perplexity 

Mixed Doubles: 

Bo ales welt bandager bury 
visitor bake 

The above sentence conceals 
three related answers, each of 
two words. To find them, you 
must regroup the six words into 
three pairs, then rearrange the . 
letters within each pair. A prize 
of the Chambers 21st Century 


low, East encouraged with the 
seven, and South took his king.. 
There was an obvious danger if 
West gained the lead and, 
although it seemed likely (from 
his overcali) that East held +K, 
there were sufficient tricks in 
sight to try the safety play of 
laying down *A at trick two and 
following with another dub. 

There would be no problem if 
East gained the lead in dubs (for 
dummy’s extra heart holding 
would provide a second guard) 
and this gave the slight extra 
chance of finding West with the 
singleton 4 K. It is easy to see 
the sequel: West won the second 
dub and led his remaining heart 
for his partner to take the next 
four tricks and beat the contract. 

Can you see the solution? 
South must make the unusual 
play of ducking the first trick 
completely, true, this may well 
rnean that be never comes to any 
tricks at ail in hearts but, 
whether West continues hearts 
or not, it will now be completely 
safe to take the club finesse. 
Either West has no hearts left, 
or declarer’s side still has a 
guard in hearts. 


Dictionary will be awarded to the 
sender of the first correct entry 
opened on 29 May. Answers to: 
Perplexity. The Independent, 

1 Canada Square, Canary 
Wharf, London E14 5DL. 

3 May answers: 

Prime minister (simper interim) 
Downing Street (tongs wintered) 
General election (internee collage) 
Winner John Caislcy (Macclesfield) 


Backgammon Chris Bray 


13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 



12 U 10 


The most complex types of game are those where both 
players have many men in their opponent's home 
board. They normally result from an opening where hit 
follows hit and no-one has had time to make points, 
"today's position is taken from a game between Paul 
Magriel and Mike Svobodny, two of the game’s best 
players. Black has a 65 to play. 

Let’s tiy to establish some general guidelines. First it 
is important to keep all your men in play. Making 
points behind your opponent is not a good idea as 
those men cannot be used to build a prime in front of 
him. If possible you should try to make an advanced 
anchor, to stop your opponent priming you Play a back 
game only as a last resort. With many men back it is 
normal to keep at least two points in your opponent’s 
board. In this type of position one qf the players wifl 
end up with a bade game - make sure it isn’t you! 
Finally, look out for a chance to create bad numbers 
for your opponent, particularly doubles. An ill-timed 
set of doubles can ruin a promising back game. 

In this position Black could play 24/13 but that looks 
too loose and doesn’t make progress. He could play 
24/18, 23/18 but that leaves four blots facing an attack 
and a three point board - again too risky. The choice 
seems to be between 11/5, 13/8 and 13/7, 11/6. 

Normally a play that makes the S-poirrt will win over 
one that makes the bar, but not here, kaing the bar 
makes best use of the men, it duplicates White’s ones 
(they both hit and make his 5-point) and it makes 
some 3s and 4s awkward for White. When the position 
was shown to a panel of experts four out of six chose to 
make the 5-poinL The two silicon experts. Jellyfish and 
TD-Gammon both got it right Magriel, it should be 
noted, found the right play over the board. 


* 


* 
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John 

Walsh 


meets 

Paul 

Smith 


P oor Paul Smith. He 
cannot walk down the 
street in Tokyo these 
days without being 
mobbed by fashion 
fans. They treat him. 
be shyly admits, like a 
rock star. But when you have no 
fewer than 160 retail outlets across 
Japan (that's at least 150 more than 
you've got in Britain), it’s hardly sur- 
prising to find the besuited groovers 
of modem Nippon wanting a piece 
ofyou. Thirty years ago, be couldn’t 
walk down the streets of his native 
Nottingham without being mobbed 
in a different way. “I was 21 in the 
Hendrix era, but I was already past 
the hippie stage;” he recalls. “By 
then the look was very grown-up. 1 
had a hand-made, paJe pink, single- 
breasted suit with red hand-made 
python boots. I got called Some ter- 
rible names. Old mem in the street 
would come up urine ^and shoot, 
TOOK AT YOUJ YOU LOOK 
LIKE A WOMAN!' YOU 
SHOULD BE PUT IN A DRESS! 

I FOUGHT THE WAR FOR 
PEOPLE LIKE YOU.. T was fairfy 
dandyish at that point” 

A master of understatement, Paul 
Smith smiles reminiscently. They 
were good times in the late Sixties, 
working with dbthes, dreaming of 
independence, falling in love. “I 
met Pauline [Denver, his life partner], 
that same year. She wasa student at 
the Royal College of Art, studying 
fashion. She taught me masses about 
it” What was he wearing when they 
met? “Well, I don’t knerwif I was 
wearing it the actual day, but I did 
use to go around in tins bespoke 

mint-green double-breasted suit. , 

Strangely, instead of turning 
round at the first sight of this minty 
apparition and running off scream- 
ing down the road, Mb Denyer stuck 
wfth Mr Smith through thick and 
thin. Hie thick years outnumbered 
the thin. Since the first seismic 
tremors in the designer menswear 
industry of the JEighties, Paul Smith 
has been at the front of the New Suit- 
ocracy. calling the shots and estab- 
lishing himself unassailably as the 
nation’s most successful (£X60m 
turnover worldwide, five warehouses 
in Nottingham, 300 staff in Britain 
and he sells to 40 countries) men’s 
clothing impresario. All the square- 
jawed young men from City trading 
floors and Mayfair estate agencies, 
as they weighed up the merits of 
seams and gorges, buttons and side- 
vents of the German and Italian 
clothiers (Lagerfeld, Hugo Boss, 
Armani, Zegpa), could fed an rater- 
nal'squeak of pride that Paul Smith 
could wipe the floor with the rest His 

stuff was as classic aS Gieves & 
Hawkes (the bespoke masters of No 
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Mr S^Sh, a mixture of the brthodox and the avant-garde, the formal and the outre, with a Janus-like abflity to look both ways at once 


gSranaa 

. 


1, Savile Row) but fie did cool, sub- 
tlycEfferent tinngswrth Hnin gs, pock- 
ets, lapels and glazed finishes. His 
dark and sexy emporium in Covent 
Garden is famous for several things: 
having puzzling window displays, 
when they actually have any at all; 
selling non-fashion things like tooth- 
brushes and literary magazines; 
accommodating several generations 
of superstar (“the other day we had 
Sir Norman Easter, Mick Jagger, 
Mick HucknaD and the boys from 
Supergrass in the shop all at the same 
time”); and wrapping everything m 
acres of tissue paper, even if you’re 
only buying cufflinks Mr Smith is 
very punctilious about sendee. “Inso 
many shops now,” he says sadly, 
“you’re lucky if somebody says 
Thank you’ as you’re leaving. 
There’s no service, if 5 all self-service 
- bookshops, record shops, tftqr're 
afl going foe same way. But it's stili 
nice to gp into a shop where some- 
one makes you feel spedaL" 

Does he sound dismayingly<oki- 
fashioned? fterhaps. But it doesn’t 
take a genius to see that Mr Smith 
is a mixture of the orthodox and the 
avant-garde, the' formal and the 
outre, and that his success is directly 
related to his Janus-like ability to 
look both ways at once; “Classic with 
a twist” is how he described his tai- 
loring aesthetic bade in tire Eighties. 
It’s a phrase quite applicable to the 
man himself. Meeting us off the 
train to Nottingham, be is taMark- 
suitedly formal and stem-looking, 
with a whole zoo of feral features: 
the sharkish mouth, the hawkish 
gaze, the aquiline beak, tire foxy 
expression. He appears to be afi 
angles; and moves in a series of jerks 
like an impetuous marionette. But 
the sharp impression is offset by a 
riot of coloured accessories, the 


lilac shirt, the pistachio-green socks, 
the powder-blue wristwatch. 
Nobody ever mentions how camp 
Mr Smith can be. As I pored with 
him over some hilarious old pho- 
tos from the days when 26-inch 
flares were de rigueur and one 
thought nothing of clamping a nan- 
cyish leather belt around one’s 
dark polo-neck jumper, he said, 
“It’s starting to sneak back, the 
dandy culture. It looks very fey now, 
but all the girls understood what 
was happening. They knew it was 
just the boys dressing up. They 
knew they weren’t gay...” 

Mr Smith looks with approval on 
the rise of rock bands such as 
Kula Shaker, with their retro- 
chic espousal of Indian mys- 
ticism. Before you know it, 
Afghan waistcoats w3J be 
bade and he’ll he selling £600 
super-worsted whistles with 
Nehru collars. AlSlthisyear, . 


be relied on to give of his best and 
to get on with his work without com- 
pulsion”) in which he shone at 
music but got a D in Physical Exer- 
cise. This is odd because in his 
teens Ifaul Smith was a champion 
cyclist. Pictures of the spindly youth, 
with his drop handlebars and deter- 
mined expression, feature on the 
wall along with his collection of 
ancient Tbur de France cycling vests. 
It was when he broke his leg and per- 
force abandoned all thoughts of a 
twowheeled career, that he went 
into the rag trade, woridng in a dotfi- 
ing warehouse in Nottingham. He 
graduated to a clothes shop, where 


it He made a modest, 
I’m-not-here gesture, 
ridiculous in a man of 6ft 


or caring about the likes of 
Kula Shaker, but he keeps a 
shrewd eye on the fads of youth, 
knowing with uncanny prescience 
when something naff becomes 
acceptably kitsch {like the gluti- 
nous Mills & Boon artwork be used 
for. his advertisements). He 
shouldn’t, in theory, have much in 
common with Loaded magazine 
either, but they’ve also travelled up 
on the afternoon train to help 


3ins in pistachio socks 


he developed his taste for pastels 
and minty hues, then set up his own 
place in 1970. It was a tiny box, 12- 
foot square, excruciatingly entitled 
“ V&tements pour Homme”. Pauline 
the gjrifrieDcTs 1970 diary records: 
“Friday Oct 9. Paul opened his 
room. I took Isobel to see it in.the 
lunch hour. Brought Paul some Eau 
Sauvage for the room. He took 


launch his exhibition. Even now j £52. Went for a meal this evening at 
they’re massing at the bar like arty a BemL We are all very tired...” 


guerrillas, eyeing the champagne. . . 

The “Hue Brit” exhibition isn’t 
about the range of Paul Smith’s 
products, nor about his “art”; if s 
about the growth afa designer’s soul 
and the remying of his vision over the 
years. It srarts with his school repeats 
from die late Fifties (“He can always 


(The Eau Sauvage was, it seems, a 
practical gift, designed to counter- 
act the aroma of Homer, Smith’s 
Afghan hound). Elsewhere in the 
exhibition, you can .find Smith’s 
Fflofax on display, as fat as abolted 
iauKflower, and several dozen of the 
krttJe orange notebooks in which he 


scribbles bis ideas, mid-stroll mid- 
meeting, mid-dinner and probably 
mid-sex too, so obsessively fecund is 
be. TV screens feature all his catwalk 
shows from 1987-1995. Glass cases 
bouse the original Fifties cameras, or 
pre-war Italian razor-blade-packet 
designs, which were worked into the 
fabric of his million-selling T-shirts. 
His ideas came from aH sides, setting 
softly on him like a flock of birds. 
“You can find inspiration in any- 
thing,” is an old dictum, “and if you 
can’t, you're not looting properly.” 

The strangest tiring about Smith’s 
rise to success is that he had no for- 
mal design education -he, who has 
waxed evangelical on the 
subject for years, about bow 
there are “about 15,000 cd- 
t leges and universities around 

the country with design 
courses, pumping out stu- 
Jff dents for a maximum of 700 
places. So this exhibition is 
y saying, Took guys, you can 

do ft*.” He mack a modest, 
Tro-not-here gesture, ridicu- 
k>us in a man of 6ft3ins in pistachio 
sods, and said: “The education 
department of the Design Museum 
- and I know the will sound swell- 
headed - thought they’d use Paul 
Smith as an example of a guy who’s 
worked in Britain and made an 
international success. If s supposed 
to encourage the young because of 
the awful chain out of this country.” 

I said 1 thought British designers 
seemed to be doing rather well this 
year, with Alexander McQueen, 
John GaKano and SteDa. McCartney 
taking over the key positions in 
French couture-land. MrQueenhad, ■ 
famously, served a lengthy appren- 
ticeship stitching and cutting and 
cockfly leaving his signature on the 
internal seams of the Prince of 


Wales’s trousers. How had Smith got 
on without that kind of training? 
“But ray training was just doing it 
as opposed to learning it in college. 
For 10 years I supported myself by 
doing alterations for money. I took 
suits apart and put them back ' 
together. I did night-school training 
for pattern cutting and sewing. 
Sometimes Pd take an order for 12 
shirts and couldn’t find anybody to 
make them for me, so I'd make them 
myself. In fact..." (he drew himself 
up several feet. His dark brown eyes 
surveyed me like an affronted 
heron) I have quite a good 
knowledge of the construction of 
clothes - balance, cut, bias, follow- 
ing tire grain.” 

His real training, it seems, was at 
a pub called the Bell Inn in Not- 
tingham, where he learned to drink 
and exchange creative ideas with 
students. Is that where the earnest 
bicycling youth turned into the pea- 
cod:? “It was the importance of the 
time," he said. “Growing up in the 
Sixties was so exciting because there 
was so much that was new, and you 
just wanted to be a part of that new- 
ness." He was the youngest of three 
children by eight years. His brother 
worked foribeGPO, his sister in an 
office. His father was a draper, a 
joker, an amateur photographer. His 
mum was a Mum. Eveiyone was a 
Kttie baffled to find such a flam- 
boyant cuckoo in the Smith nest. 
Before the Bell Inn, “I was just a 
cydist, doing 350, 400 miles a week, 
In bed by nine o'clock, living on Ghi- 
carime energy tablets, living this 
veiy disciplined life, not drinking or 
smoking. Then I discovered the 
pub, and these students talking with 
passion about 'Warhol and the 
Banhaus. It was so exciting." 

These days, he’s a little alarmed 


PHOTOGRAPH: GUTNN GRIFFITHS 

about The Young, and their lack of 
sense regarding the practicalities of 
running a fashion business. T met 
a student the other day, who said, T 
want to start my own business, 
because I can’t get a job’. I asked 
her, Whar’s the first thing you do 
whenyou’re starting out? She said, 
‘Get a press officer'. ” He shook his 
head. “She had no money, no work- 
room, no manufacturer, no focus 
about what she was trying to do, no 
strategy. . What did he think had 
gone wrong with the high-profile 
British fashion houses of the Eight- 
ies - like Body Map or Scott CroBa 
- that soared and crashed? “Some 
people have only one ingredient. In 
Scott CroDa’s case, it was fantastic 
ideas, brilliant, wonderful images, 
but the other ingredients weren’t 
there. The organisation, the forward 
planning, the whole business side. . . 
In order to survive, you can’t rely on 
just Classic Fashion or Rrshion Fash- 
ion. You have to get the balance 
right between the two. But in 
Britain, there are very few people 
who’ll support small companies 
because we’re so dominated by 
High Street chains, and factories will 
only turn out big quantities...” 

And be went off to join the 
launch party for his exhibition. After 
Nottingham, it will decamp for 
Glasgow, then Korea, then Japan, 
where the personable Mr Smith will 
be mobbed by even more people in 
tiie street. Wren I left, he was get- 
ting into the party spirit, flooring 
Sauvignon with two extremes -with 
both his father Harold (94) and the 
effervescent young things from the 
style press, as they proceeded to get 
legless. A man for all seasons, styles, 
classes and ages is Mr Smith, a 
virtuoso at keeping his balance 
while aH about trim are losing theirs. 


Serena Mackesy on the wunnerful world of wannabe models; Jasper Rees on TV; Robert Hanks on Radio TURN TO 
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No meat & two veg 

Get two magazines for the price of one with BBC Vegetarian 
Good Food magazine. Because free with the June issue is a 
supplement that contains no meat but has plenty to chew on. 

Don’t miss this month's issue and you won't miss meat 
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Mix ’n’ 
match 


POP Beck 

Brixton Academy . ; London 


W ith the hapless look of a toddler 
lost in a supermarket and the 
voice of a southern preacher doing 
hip hop, Brit award winner Beck dearly isn’t 
your normal pop star. Odetay. the album he 
released last year, was an uncut and unpol- 
ished gem, but a gem all the same. And it 
finally proved he wasn’t just a lucky slacker 
who chanced upon a hit with “Ixjser”. 

Even so, Odelay still gives the impression 
tha t he chucked everything into the mix and 
released only the distillation of hours of ars- 
ing about. A fine approach for a record, but 
hell on earth live. What would happen when 
this ramshackle popmobile drove on to the 
stage of the Brixton Academy? 

A masked cowboy appears first and 
mixes up beats, giving the impression that 
it’s going lo be a hip-hop gig. Then the rest 
of the band arrives; all dressed in ties and 
black single-breasted suits like the backing 
band of a 1960s soul revue. The groove gets 
twisted into the intro music for some Tost 
ATV cop show, as the bass player starts 
doing the kind of robot dancing that every 
streetwise kid stopped doing 15 years ago. 
Then Beck leaps energetically on to die 
stage in a white suit and continues leaping 
like Paul Weller in The Jam. The Beck live 
experience is clearly as much a hand-me- 
down mongrel as on record, but a good 
looking mongrel all the same. 

The difference, as Beck himself repeats 
in a rambling sermon, is that this band is 
“tight tight tight". Unlikely noises and 
styles collide perfectly, weaving new tex- 
tures apparently without reason, but with 
plenty of rhyme. Songs is too limited a word 
for what results; these grooves at their best 
- “Where it’s at". “Devil’s Haircut" and 
“Stssyneck" - are perfectly formed con- 
traptions where every oddball sound and 
idiotic sLream-of-consciousness lyric con- 
tributes to the whole. 

Beck is not content merely to play the 
music, however, he’s a Barnum -style show- 
man. He brandishes a whip and pulls the 
microphone stand so that It topples towards 
him, catching the microphone in one hand 
as it falls; he performs a soul pastiche that 
"brings it down" and would make R Kelly 
jealous; there’s formation dancing from 
Beck and the two guitarists; a costume, 
change into 17th-centuiy frock coats; and 
one song is composed of Beck singing and 
playing harmonica to a beat dapped by the 
audience that continually teeters on the 
edge of disaster. Fortunately, the sheer exu- 
berant grooviness of the band prevents the 
gig from toppling over into an evening of 
music hall entertainment 

Beck displays a deep knowledge of tra- 
ditional and modem music styles combined 
with scant respect for any of them. He 
wrenches country rock and’ hip-hop out of 
their contexts and combines them into 
something vibrant and new. In this age of 
genre-splicing, sampling and microsecond 
attention spans, Beck’s blend of styles 
seems to encapsulate ourcbannel-hopping 
culture as a whole. 


Anthony Thornton 
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David Benedict finds out what makes Glyndebourne’s choristers so different 


O pera choruses have a bad name. The pre- 
vailing image of a bevy of belligerent and 
intransigent failed soloists lurking 
around the world’s peat lyric stages 
leads some to view them as one of 
opera's necessary evils. Generally speaking, this is 
nonsense. Nearly all the great opera houses are filled 
with groups eff fine singers on permanent contracts, . 
many of whom took one look at the vagaries and 
vicissitudes of a soloist’s life and opted for the secu- 
rity, of an altogether -safer chorus career. Never- 
theless, the insulting stereotype persists. One house, 
however, has done more than any other to banish 
it and that’s Glyndebourae. 

Its list of former choristers reads like a Who's Who 
of British opera. Were it not for the music staff’s 
sharp ears and careful guidance, who knows what 
would have become of fresh music college talent such 
as Josephine Barstow, Thomas Allen, John Tbmlin- 
son, Jill Gomez, Steven Page or Alan Opie, all of 
whom are now major international artists. Like Jane 
Glover before him, conductor Ivor Bolton began his 
career as chorus master there in the raid-Eighties and 
his choristers included the formidable younger gen- 
eration of stars including Alison Hagjey, Robert Boul- 
ton, Christopher Ventris, Gerald Finley, Louise Win- 
ter and Linda Kitchen. Older opera-goers may even 
have spotted the young Janet Baker in the ranks. 

This year, 70 singers have formed the chorus for 
the six-opera season that opens tomorrow with Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut and closes on 24 August with 
the final performance of Handel’s Theodora. After 
a two-week break, half of them will tour until 
December with Rossini's Le Comte Ory, Mozart’s 
Die Entjukrung aus dem Sentil and Janacek’s The 
Makropulos Case. Most choruses are made up of 
singers aged somewhere between 24 and 60, but here 
the median age is around 26 and therein lies the dif- 
ference. This house is not looking for career cho- 
risters. In stark contradiction to most other houses 


who cast ‘‘name” understudies, virtually all the roles 
at Glyndebourae are “covered" by the choristers. 
They may not go there as nobodies and come back 
stars, but the house prides itself on the training and 
attention it gives to the annual influx of hand-picked 
young talent. Like many, Christopher Ventris, now 
a distinguished soloist singing in Britten's Owen 
Wingrave, joined as a chorister while still at music 
college. He made his debut there in 1987 and then 
returned to the Royal Academy. The following year 


he was back, singing a small role in Janacek’s Katya 
Kabanova on the ti 


tour and understudying Tom 
Rakewell in Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. 

“It’s one of the few places where, as an under- 
study, you can actually go on. They train you up and 
you are so well prepared. They had enough confi- 
dence in me after three or four good weeks of work 
that I went on as Tom in three performances - and 
Tom is quite a sing.” 

Steven Page gave up a career in intellectual prop- 
erty law to train as a singer and, after a year at the 
National Opera Studio, joined the chorus in 1983. 
Fourteen years later, he too is back, singing in Owen 
Witigrave. He points out that, with less than a week 
to go before the opening of Manon Lescaut , one of 
the urjfderstudies has nearly four more weeks ‘of 
rehearsals ahead of him. “In the other major com- 
panies, after the first night, you are almost finished 
with rehearsals. You’re expected to watch, have lim- 
ited time with the assistant and that’s it” In addi- 
tion to being in readiness to go on, the understud- 
ies perform a “shewing" in front of the management 
“You put on a scene from each opera you’ve pre- 
pared - entire scenes, usually on set It’s a great 
opportunity." 

There’s around a 30 per cent turnover each year 
and the chorus master, Christopher Moulds, and 
Sarah Playfair, director of artistic administration, 
scour the music colleges for fresh talent. “We’re 
always on the lookout for potential soloists,” she says. 


"That may take a few years. Heavier voices develop 
later but when we’re casting the season we always 
ask the question, can we do this from the chorus?" 

Moulds, together with the Italian coach Maria 
Qeya, is taking the first chorus rehearsal for the 
revival of The Marriage of Figaro. “It’s like a Hoover 
being switched on!” he cries. Conductor Sir Charles 
Mackerras has been through the score making pre- 
cise markings with details of musical and dramatic 
emphasis. “There’s too much air in the sound. Focus 
it” Moulds cleans up the choral entiy, shaping the 
sound to stop the singers winding up into the phrase. 
In a short space of time, be achieves real results, 
thanks to his exacting ear for the minutiae of pro- 
nunciation and vocal production, plus a generous dose 
of encouragement and high-spirited banter. 

In the break, the singers sit out in the courtyard 
caf&, soaking up rbe sun. One of them never trained 
at music college. Having developed, his voice as an 
actor in musicals, he has sung in the Glyndebourae 
chorus for several years, auditioning, like all of them, 
each time. “We're not all fresh-faced eagerbeavers 
being groomed for* stardom." he says, but he too 
points to the possibilities that Glyndebourae pro- 
vides. “The/re there if you’re willing to take them. 
You make of it what you want" Others point to the 
unusual depth of the language coaching, the inten- 
sity of the musical preparation and the supportive 


'melting pot” atmosphere in which to learn. 
tBritisi 


Most British students spend their summer vacations 
earning money in dead-end jobs. These ones get paid 
abasic£260a week (plus touring allowances) to work 
in gloriously verdant surroundings, developing musi- 
cal and dramatic skills, learning and preparing roles 
and furthering their nascent careers by working with 
music staff and singers they may only ever have heard 
on disc. It’s worth It for the contacts alone. Their days 
are filled with music sessions, costume fittings, stage 
calls and rehearsals and many join the genuine “fam- 
ily atmosphere” of a summer festival by living locally 


for the season. The rest leap aboard the London train 
at the end of the day to resume their real lives, if 
you succumb to the intoxicating atmosphere and let 
everything drop, when the season ends, there's a dan- 
ger you’ll have nothing to return to but, if Stevien 
Page's recollections of the end of his first summer 
are anything to go by, it’s a risk worth taking. 

“We had 15 consecutive shows at the end of the 
season and a friend of mine had a tent two minutes 
away so I stayed when his fianede wasn’t around. We ! 
got up, came in and showered at Glyndebourae, had 
breakfast in the courtyard with french bread and 
bacon. We'di do a bit of work in the morning, have 
a spot of lunch, then down to the beach in the after- 
noon. There was a buoy anchored about 200 yards 
out. We’d swim there and back, do a little bit of sun- 
bathing, back for theshew-woridng with people like 
Carol Vaness. Philip Langridge and Jerry Hadley - 
off to the bar afterwards, back to the tent and then 
start again the following day. It was idyllic.” 

On the downside, Ivor Bolton concedes that too 
much choral sin g in g can be dangerous. Tfs proba- 
bly unhealthy over a long period of tone, particularly 
for a baritone having to sing the bass line in a cho- 
rus. There’s also the business of it being an ensem- 
ble activity. You’re - more involved in listening and 
blending and fitting in. A soloist is going to have a 
voice that is different from those around him or her. 
You have to put down your vocal individuality and 
your own musical thoughts about bow tire piece goes." 

Bryn Terfel would agree. He recently told 
Radio 3 listeners that he’d once added his voice to 
a chorus for a recording session, having never sung 
in a choir before. By die end he was hoarse and 
advised soloists not to do it, but then he didn’thave 
Glyndebourae watching over him, honing his talent 
After all, it didn’t do Janet Baker any barm. 

Anyone wishing to help sponsor the Gtyndebourne cho- 
rus should contact the Appeals Office 01273 812321: 
Booking: 01273813313 
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ANN 

WIDDECOMBE 


Will you ever regret never 
having had sex, 

Ms Widdecorabe? “Good 
gracious no. Why does everyone 
think you can’t manage without 
sex or telly? I do very nicely 
without both.” Ann WIddecombe 
. talks to Deborah Ross 
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THE MUSICAL 

Beauty and the Beast 


THE TV DRAMA 


Melissa 


Robert Jess Roth directs Disney's 
£10m staging of Its hit animated film. 
Music by Alan Menken, lyrics by 
Howard Ashman and Tim Rice, with 
Julie-Alanah Brighten as Belle and 
Alasdair Harvey as the Beast plus a 
cast of 40, a band of 25 and a 
backstage crew of 69. 


EXCELLENT 


if 


GOOD 


Paul Taylor felt it “doesn't have the 
jmagjnation to leave anything to the 
imagination". “Aggressively winsome 
and accidentally camp ... talks down to 
the audience," winced the Standard. 
"Often astoundingiy spectacular ... . 
everything seems, in the bad sense, to 
have been choreographed," sighed the 
FT. "How you always dreamed 
panto-mime scenery should be ... if you 
have kids, prepare to take them now," 
sang the Mail. "The Disney organisation 
is to entertainment what smart missiles 
are to modem warfare," alerted The 
Times. The most preposterously 
spectacular, unashamedly kitsch and, 
at times, genuinely glorious pantomime 
you have ever seen,' frothed the 
Telegraph. “Brings out the child in all 
of us," melted The Guardian. 


OK 


At the Dominion Theatre, London WC2 
<0171-4X6 6060) until, well, probably 
the next millennium. 


Alan Bleasdale has restructured and 
updated a forgotten Sixties drama by 
thriller expert Francis Durbridge, turning 
it into a glossy five-part TV serial 
starring Jennifer ( Pride and Prejudice ) 
Bile with Tim Dutton, and a sackload 
of suspects and supporters, including 
Julie Walters and Diana Weston. 


Thomas Sutcliffe found himself hooked. 
“Built tor pleasure - and delivering it in 
large measure ... delicious excursions 
from thriller functionalism." “The 
makings of a superb, body-strewn 
psychological thriller. I urge all those 
who have video recorders: prepare to 
use them now," revelled the Mail. "A de 
luxe production," smiled The Guardian. 
"Ambitious ... avoids by miles any 
known formula," nodded the Standard. 
“An intriguing start but it really is about 
time the plot started to unfold," frowned 
the Express. “So disappointing in Its first 
episode, picked up momentum and 
mystery in episodes 2 and 3," approved 
the Telegraph. “Hands up who has a 
clue what might be going on in Alan 
Bleasdale’s lushly filmed but eerily 
unengaging drama,” sneered The Times. 


KEY 


Doesn't come close to the 
Young Vic's Beauty and 
the Beast, which cost just 
£70,000. Sit back and 
watch the budget 



Final episodes on Monday and Tuesday, 
9pm on Channel Four. 


Bleasdale has taken a 
genre piece and given it 
wit and flair. Like a 
pa in ting- by-numbers kit 
filled in by Velasquez. 



THE FILM 

When We Were Kings 


Leon Gasfs Oscar-winning documentary 
about the "Rumble in the Jungle”, the 
1974 World Heavyweight title fight 
between Muhammad Aii and George 
Foreman, which took place in Zaire under 
the “generosity" (to the tune of SlOm) of 
President Mobutu. With commentary by 
Norman Mailer and Spike Lee. 


Adam Mars-Jones proclaimed it "an out- 
standing screen documentary ... IbuQ it 
‘raises consciousness' without being 
willing or able to confront uncomfortable 
facts." “Superb ... a world captured in the 
throes of its own mutation," haifed the FT. 
“If you fear films about boxing, be 
pacified: this is a film about humanity 
triumphant," gloried The Times. “As film-, 
making this is scrappy and shallow ... but 
these reservations are trivial set against 
the film’s central attraction: Aii himself," 
approved the Telegraph. The fight itself 
remains a stunner ... Aii gives it an 
emotional reach the film scarcely 
deserves," agreed 77me Out. “A slick piece 
of spin-doctoring for an unsurpassed 
icon," decided The Guardian. "An 
outstanding portrayal of Muhammad Aii at 
his most defiant," declared Boxing News. 


Cert PG, 87 mins. Virgin Haymarket 
<0181-970 6016) and on nationwide 
release. 


A fascinating, but flawed 
portrait of an inspirational 
figure. 
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^When Charles Saatchi began filling his 
gallery with maggots and dead cows' 
heads, it was his wife Doris who got 
the blame. But now they’re divorced, 
she’s got new plans for the art world. 

By John Windsor 


t is 10 years since Doris Lockhart-Saatchi last 
spoke to her former husband, Charles, the Toiy 
adman with whom she founded the Saatchi 
Collection and bulldozed Young British Art on 
to the world scene. But of course he’s been 
invited to the benefit dinner cum auction she’s 
organising at “his" gallery in Boundary Road in 
10 days’ time (“though I don’t know yet whether 
he’s accepted"). 

The Saatchi Gallery, she explains, is ideal for dis- 
playing models - architectural models, that is. And 
architects’ drawings. That is what the auction will 
{ ‘>elL And that, rather than contemporary art, is what 
Doris Lockhart Saatchi is now busy buying. 

Over a dinner catered by the Ivy restaurant, the 
55-lot sale will be compered by Janet Street-Porter 
and Piers Gough, architect of Street-Porters con- 
troversial house in Shoreditch and president of the 
Architectural Association, the 150-year-old inde- 
pendent school that has produced such cutting- 
edge names as as Rogers and Ha did, and in aid 
of which the auction is being held. 

Donations to be sold range from a stunning 1947 
pencil study by Le Corbusier of sunlit angles on 
tall buildings, to models by such established archi- 
tects as Foster and Hopkins and Barricade com- 
petition winners Herzog and De Meuron - all 
items which, according to Lockhart-Saatchi, 
“would not normally be available at any price". 
Also on offer the first publicly sold drawings by 
bridge-whizz Calatrava and the visionary Soleri. ■ 

Calatrava? Soleri? Ever heard of them? Or 
Ando? Or Moss? You wilL At the dinner the talk 
will not be about whether Charles Saatchi will show 
up - he seldom attends even his own exhibition 
openings - but about whether his ex-wife is able 
to turn architectural artefacts into as big a set of 
money-spinners as the ‘‘School of Goldsmiths" art- 
works which the Saatchi Collection has so long 
, championed. If s a market that is as yet untapped. 

/ "It’s my feeling,” says Doris Lockhart-Saatchi, 
“that people are becoming interested in contem- 
porary architecture in the same way that they 
became interested in contemporary art 10 years 
ago." And she's about to launch her Mayfair mews 
home as the first gallery in the country dedicated 
to selling architectural works. 

It’s in that house’s Spartan interior that we’re 
now talking . The gang - her three Burmese blue 
cats, Chico, Spec and Blue - have just had their 
lunch (chicken thighs spiced with bouquet garni) 
and are now romping on a plan for her new island 
home in Massachusetts, overlooking the Atlantic. 


The plan is by {he British architect David Chip- 
perfield, whose plywood model for another Lock- 
hart-Saatchi home, this trine in Italy, is included in 
the sale. Its owner has been tracing the floor plan, 
overlaying it with changes and additions - a screen 
wall, for example, in the bedroom, in keeping with 
her ideal of privacy without closed doors. 

“For years," says this 57-year-old Memphis-born, 
Sorbonne-schooled daughter of a Russian cmjgnZe 
mother and an American journalist father, “we [pre- 
sumably meaning die British] have produced some 
of the best architects in the world. I’m think ing of 
Foster, Rogers, Hadid. But untO recently, they had 
built very little m Britain. Even now, you have to go 
to Switzerland or Germany to see Hadicfs work." 

• She removes a cat from the table and drapes it 
over her shoulders. Bouncing about the room, her 
short, rounded figure encased in black jumper and 
slacks, she speaks non-stop. 

When she and Charles came together in 1970, 
they embarked on an art-buying spree that, for 
him, has never ended. Critics who did not share 
the Saatchi taste in contemporary art demonised 
Doris. But it is five years since she herself bought 
a work of contemporary art - years spent travel- 
ling abroad, interviewing architects for her forth- 
coming boQk/trc/utectt ai Home. 

- The contemporary art on her walls - a cluster 
of outstretched plaster-filled yellow kitchen gloves 
holding bingo balls by Craig Wood, an axe handle 
with taped end by Sarah S eager -will soon make 
way for architectural drawings. “Four, perhaps, on 
the wall over there,” she gestures, “and the table 
here will hold maybe two models. This space really 
lends itself to architecture. 

*Tm not necessarily seeking to present unknown 
architects to the world. These people arc successful 
enough not to need anybody’s help. What I look 
forward to is displaying whole suites of drawings 
that go from a conceptual sketch to something that 
you could build tomorrow. It’s an amazing process. 
Architects have to work under all kinds of con- 
straints - budget, site size, health and safety reg- 
ulations. A series of drawings can show how an 
architect has put it all together. It may not be 
intended to be beautiful, bnt it is.” 

But who will buy it? She wants museums, archi- 
tectural institutions and serious collectors to buy 
entire suites of drawings. The gallery will be open 
by appointment only. Browsers in search of single- 
drawing “souvenirs” will not be encouraged 

Can she pull it off? A couple of pointers in her 
artistic track, record suggest that she might. In 1981, 



Architecture as the new rock ’n’ roll? I M Pei’s design for the Louvre pyramid (above) and Doris Locfchart-Saatchf at home in Mayfair (top) 


her review of the RA’s exhibition The New Spirit 
in Painting in the RA yearbook was the only one 
to bail it as a landmark show. The show’s theme 
was that, after the spareness of conceptual and 
minimalist art, exp ressio rustic painterliness was 
back. Newspaper art critics panned the exhibition. 
“But I thought it was wonderful: it took five or six 
years for the lessons of that show to sink in.” 

And, in 1970, when she and Charles began col- 
lecting together (they married in 1973), he had 
never bought any art. Look at him today. 

The jibe, then as now, was that Doris had the 
eye and Charles the wallet “I had my own 
money," she retorts, “and he had both an eye and 
a quick mind If you really want to know. I think 
the Saatchi Collection came about because the two 
of us happened to collide at the time we did We 
had an uncanny sense of agreement about things. 
We would walk into a gallery, circle the room, meet 
up where we had started and discover that we 
agreed on whether the artist was interesting and 
even which were the best works. It was thrilling." 

By the time rotting cows’ heads and pickled 
sharks came on the scene, the Saatchis had sepa- 
rated But not before their uncanny fusion of artis- 
tic taste had led them separately to the studios of 
the exciting new wave of young British talent: 
Langlands and Bed for example, who base their 
ait on architectural plans and models and, of 
course, Damien Hirst, star of the Goldsmiths’ Class 
of 88. Although living apart, they found themselves 
treading the same path as individual collectors that 
they had beaten together. Hirst found them pop- 
ping in and out of his studio one after the other, 
like the to-and-fro couple in a weather house. 

“It was so amusing. Whenever I visited Damien 
or one of the new young galleries that were spring- 
ing up in out-of-the-way places such as Peckham 


or Docklands, I was told that Charles had just left, 
or heard later that his visit had followed mine. We 
were discovering the same art with the same excite- 
ment within days, or even hours, of one another." 

Doris gave Hirst a contribution towards the cost 
of malting his first big piece - a huge glass case con- 
taining a rotting cow’s head and maggots that 
hatched as bluebottles before meeting their doom 
in neon insect-zappers. Charles then stepped in 
and paid for the whole thing. Hirst in turn offered 
Doris The Only Way Is Up, a work consisting of pills 
stuck on board, doused in some inflammable liq- 
uid and ignited, sending up .oily black stains. 
“Damien says they’re uppers. I wouldn't know." 

The work hangs on the wall of her spacious sit- 
ting-room, opposite a pale pink diptych by Gary 
Hume, Dolphin Planting V, and overlooking a Mies 
Van Der Rohe day bed. On The table, three grape- 
fruit-sized balls covered with brown studs that I 
took to be a David Mach match-heads piece. 
“They’re dove balls from Clifton Nurseries," says 
Lockhart-Saatchi, diplomatically: “they scent the 
room.” On one wall is a row of four bright brass 
chains suspended from screws. A minimalist 
work? “They're the hanging chains for a triptych 
by Stephen Buckley that has gone off to a show.” 

The controversy that Doris has sometimes 
aroused bothers her not one jot. “I didn’t give a 
toss about the reaction,” she says, when I remind 
her of her much-quoted remark, at the 1992 
Labour election rally, that she was not a Bollinger 
Bolshevik but a Dom Ferignon Democrat. (At the 
time, Charles was the 'fortes’ campaign adman and 
she had been awarded a substantial divorce set- 
tlement.) Even a memorably venomous article in 
Modem Painters , which wilfully misquoted her 
praise of the RAs/Ven’ Spirit in Painting exhibition 
and lamented her malign influence over Charles, 


passed over her head. “It was hilarious,” she says. 

“Charles and I got used to having our taste in 
art sniped at It was considered weird. I was the 
brash American and he was the secretive manip- 
ulator, plotting to use art to take over the world. 
It was not until later that critics decided that our 
collection was something special." 

Even today., she is occasionally held responsi- 
ble for Charles's art-buying - and selling. He was 
roundly criticised for profit-taking on his Schnabels 
7 nine of which had grown in value after being 
exhibited at the Thte - and more so for dumping 
on to the auctioneers’ block work by young artists 
whose fragile reputations depended upon having 
been bought in bulk by him in the first place. 

When, in 1993, nine artworks by raw ypung 
artists from Doris’s own collection were spotted 
at a Christie's sale by a sharp-eyed Art Monthly cor- 
respondent , she came in for more stick. 

“I don’t see any problem with selling if your eye 
has changed,” she retorts: “people’s sensibilities 
do alter. I collect because I'm a bom collector. Col- 
lectors feel compelled ro do it. We may all be as 
neurotic as hell, but there's no plot.” 

We resume thumbing through her auction cat- 
alogue. “That Corbusier drawing." she says, “I’d 
love to have that.” 

"You'd better bid, then,” I suggest. 

“Hmm. it’ll go for quite a sum." 

“How much, do you reckon?" 

“It depends if there’s a market here. People really 
should be drawn to iL After all, cities are here to 
slay. People are beginning to realise that we’ve got 
to make cities work. And that architects can make 
life better or worse for us. It really does matter.” 
Architectural .Association 150 Campaign Auction: 
730pm 27Mav, Saatchi Gallery, 98a Boundary Road, 
London NW8. Tickets £150 firm 0171-916 '8147 
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his year is an important date for the 

London Philharmonic Choir. It 
„ mar ks the 50th anniversary of its 
bundation, and its first birthday as a fully 
ndependent body. The Choir still Works 
ilongade its parent orchestra, theLPC^ but, 
once last year, it has had to fend for itself 
inandafly. For any arts organisation, even, 
L2 months’ financial survival is worth cele- 
jiating in rbe current economic climate. So, 
in obvious occasion for a party. And why 
rat be optimistic? Book the Royal Albert 
-Tan, and fingers crossed for a full house- 
But what an odd event TUesday evening 
umed out to be. The first half was an 
[□comfortable mature of enckjf-term am- 
en and wannabe Last Night at the Prom s, 
[be almost entirety British progiainme- 

. < — — * 1 am Uim/tnvtfh and The 


Rue Britannia 

CLASSICAL MUSIC London Philharmonic Choir 50th Anniversary Royal Albert Hall 

■ Orc h estr a ’s conductor, Ron Corp, taking 
over for The LarkAscendmg. Carp and vio- 
lin soloist David Juritz did their respective 
jobs nicety enough in The Lark, though the 
ensemble wavered a little in the work’s 
faster middle section. Creed, taking the 
lion’s share, held things together well, with 
a dear beat, and good control of tempo in 
the main work of the evening, Vaughan 
wniiams 's A Sea Symphony. But,. on the 
whole, performances were solid rather 
OTiiriliating - The .Sea Symphony needs 
p assi o nat e commitment to overcome its 
- longueurs audio give foe visionary moments 
their foil impact. At its best, the London 
Philharmoni c Choir can rise to the heights, 
as its 1989 recording with Bernard Haitink 
proves resoundin^y. But this was seriously 
undercharged, with strain showing occa- 
sronafly - especially in the tenor section. 

Perhaps it was unwKe to attempt such a 
lon g, demanding work after ah almost 
entirety choral first ba£Azid yet the shgmg 
was less than thrilling from the start of the 
evening - soloistkahy as well as chorally. 
-Soprano Yvonne Kenny, firm enough in the 
Sea Symphony, was microtanalty&t in the 
sweetly saucy “Is tratiha mentis dubia" 
number from Carmine Burma. The rcyal- 
ist shouts mlWbs Gad sounded lowon con- 
viction. That, and the economy-sized 
National Anthem at the opening (only the 
A-phrase; no “Send her victorious...”), 
made one wonder if images of Pomp and 
Circumstance, Jam and Jerusalem, and all 
foe old patriotic panoply aren’t m their final 
stages of fading. A gladdening thought for 
fcflow republicans* perhaps - but what, 
musically, would we put in their place? 
DJReam’s “Things can onty get better”? 
Now there's a sobering thought. - 

Stephen Johnson 



> rusalem - allowed space for one COnh- 

frrrm m/J 



urana. All very popular sum, 
we to know what the Choirtpatran, HKJH 
rincess Alexandra, thought of the QrfFS 
aening sentiments: “If all the w^d wmo 
ine... I would do without it/ If the. Queen 

■England would lie in, my arms.” • 

Thcevening’s compare, da^c F&Ts 
[arearet Howard, tactfully avoided that 
le^Her delivery was as impeccable as 
r but so rich inpereonal pronouns it 


ICTCU a — - 

-ometer.' Introducing the 
5 prodahned, “I am a jam 
vdJerusalem, get the link?), 
scent of another eminent 
s “'We are a grandmother". 
ie evening got off to an 


I nterviewed by Playboy maga- 
zine in 1970, no less a figure 
than Mae West berated pro- 
ducers for using nudity to spice 
up old plots. “All the good ones 
have been used,” she said, “and 
it gets monotonous."- She had a 
point. Unscrupulous directors 
spent .indecent amounts of 
rehearsal time persuading 
actresses that nudity was “essen- 
tial to the plot”. • 

By the time Nell Dunn’s 
Steaming arrived in 1981, stage 
nudity was old hat, but the play 
revived the debate, although 
Dunn’s undressing really was 
germane to the content. None 
tiie less, before curtain-up, I was 
puzzled by my inability to 
remember its plot By the inter- 
val I knew why. There isn’t any. 

That’s not quite true, but 
there’s certainty precious little 
drama. Dunn throws together a 


Off the boil 

THEATRE Steaming Piccadilly Theatre, London 


group of women, carefully 
selected for contrasting classes 
and backgrounds, who bond over 
sessions m the steam of a run- 
down East London Turkish bath. 
At the end of the first half, we 
learn that the council is threat- 
ening the baths with closure and 
by the end of the play we have a 
sort of decision. 

D unn intercuts the life-stories 
of the ex-hippy, the repressed 
upper-middle-class wife,’ an 
aged mother and her semi- 
retarded daughter and the warm 
but doughty baths supervisor (a 
non-part given life by Diane 
Langton). Unfortunately, the 
stories sag beneath the obvi- 


ousness of tbe looming punch- 
lines and every perspective is 
laboriously discussed. Like the 
women, you lie back and let it 
wash over you. Unfortunately, 
with not enough laughs and less 
tension, you just wish that, like 
them, you could snooze. 

Like Clare Booth Luce’s 
famous bitch-fest The Women, 
men are a mere off-stage annoy- 
ance. It's a welcome change, 
but this female solidarity piece 
is obsessed with the opposite sex. 

A worn an' needs a man like a fish 
needs a bicycle? Not in Dunn's 
philosophy. Alas, her handling 
of the thonty problem of hetero- 
sexual feminism felt dated first 


time around. Sixteen years on, 
it hasn't worn well. Top Girls , 
it ain’t 

Following the likes of Ronnie 
Corbett, Max Will and Dawn 
French, the proceedings are 
pepped up by the casting of 
stand-up Jenny Eclair. The part 
of loud-mouthed Josie, a sex- 
obsessed working-class woman 
whose best friend is her Pifco 
(and we’re not talking hairdriers), 
fits her like a glove and her wel- 
come energy gives Ian Brown's 
lazily directed ramble a much 
needed lift. If the producers were 
smart they’d have cast Mrs Mer- 
ton, who could have turned it 
into a heated debate. Mind you, 
if they were really smart they 
wouldn't have revived it in the 
first place. 

Booking (0171-369 1734) 



David Benedict Jenny Eclair plays Josie 


DANCE Siobhan Davies 
Gardner Arts Centre, Brighton 

O n her latest tour, Siobhan Davies 
has chosen to couple a new work 
with a revival of her 1988 success 
White Map Sleeps. The original piece was 
crafted to Kevin Volants score inspired 
by his memories of Africa. In 1988, Davies 
was using the string quartet arrangement 
of the music but, nine years later, she has 
chosen Volans’s original version for harp- 
sichord, viola da gamba and. percussion, 
a baroque line-up that highlights even 
more strongty the tension between 
Volans’s Western musical consciousness 
and the music of his childhood home. 

The dancers play in the dappled shade 
of Peter Mumfortfs clever lighting design. 
Occasionally one of the group will spin off 
into a solo as when Deborah Saxon’s arms 
flurry around her head then snake down 


her body as if she were alternately don- 
ning and shedding tbe movement like a 
garment All the dancers are very accom- 
plished but the Australian Paul Old, with 
his shy, sulky air and strong stage pres- 
ence, stands out in any company. Old 
incarnates a choreographer’s thoughts 
with all the fluid elegance one would 
expect from a Davies dancer, but dark- 
ened with a little menace. 

The set for Bank, Davies’s latest piece, 
is dominated bya large diagram of amys- 
terious machine in cross-section: it might 
be a nuclear rocket, it may just be a vac- 
uum cleaner. In fact, it's Frank Whittle’s 
original design for the jet engine - but, of 
course, you brew that It doesn’t intrude 
but it intrigues- an observation that holds 
for much of. the tasteful design that fur- 
nishes Siobhan Davies's work. 

The six dancers wear trousers of plum 
and claret and terracotta with matching 


dip-dyed vests. They act out their human 
transactions to Matteo Fargion’s won- 
derful Donna Che Beve, whidruses bass 
guitar, harmonica, drum and sundry card- 
board boxes - all played by the composer. 
At times, the music ebbs and flows in gen- 
tle tides of percussion, punctuated by 
abrupt slaps of power and decision. The 
sounds of pebbles on the beach can sud- 
denly shift up a gear to replicate the clat- 
ter of a train over the points. Faigioris 
playing creates a drama that is stemty 
absent from the stage. 

Davies's swelling ram? can sometimes 
seem like one of those exquisite, ultra-chic 
capsule collections where everything tones 
with everything else. The 1996 work 
Affetfions.whh its far, glowing orbs of Light 
that tailed the dancers around the stage 
like pet rocks, had an endearing, fanciful 
quality - like a fluorescent fun fur in a 
wardrobe of beige. 


Apart from the odd short run and the 
occasional abrupt lift in which the women 
are summarily deposited a few feet to one 
side, there is scarcely a moment in Bank 
when the dancers have both fefet off the 
floor -you might catch the odd hop but no 
one does anything so vulgar as fly. But, 
although earthbound. Bank offers good 
rates of interest. There are long sequences 
in which the dancers duck and dive in a 
complex game of tag with a peculiar set of 
rules. The choreographer indulges them 
with wacky, off-kilter movements involving 
bow legs and sudden lurching accelerations. 
This is fun and Siobhan Dairies should not 
be afraid to have a little more of iL 
Gardner Arts Centre tonight (01273 
685861); Cambridge Arts Theatre 30, 31 
May (01223 504444); Sheffield Crucible 
3, 4 June (0114-2769922) 

Louise Levene 
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to, you want to 

tay in movies? 



David Puttnam 
(left) has written 
an eloquent plea 
for unity in the 
European film 
industry. Anthony 
Smith reports 








The Undeclared War: the struggle for 
control of the world’s fSm industry by 

David Puttnam with Neil Watson. 
HamerCcllins. £18 


O nly a fifth of the films made in 
Europe have ever been dis- 
tributed outside the producing 
country. Even in France, the 
must film-devoted of Euro- 
pean societies, no more than four per cent 
of the total box office takings can be 
attributed to the films of other Europeans. 
The message of David Puttnam 's book is 
traced back through cinema history to its 
roots and these are found in the years 
when moving pictures were first being 
invented and commercialised. For film in 
Europe has been a fragmented industry, 
never contriving to set up the linkages 
between production anil distribution 
which have lain at the root of the success 
of the .American industry. This is why Euro- 
pean film has been starved of capital, while 
its producers have tended to shun the com- 
mercial side of their industry (a phenom- 
enon reinforced by a subsidy culture and 
by ideology). The selling, marketing and 
presentation of films to the public became 
a secondary consideration for European 
producers and their films have found it 
harder to discover their audiences. 


Independent choice: 


Fiction for girls 


by Mary Scott 


J ustine by Alice Thompson (£6.99) is 
the first title in Virago's new V 
imprint, “an imprint for the Spice 
Girls generation." So what do girls really 
really want of a novel? Lots of up-front 
sex and in-your-face attitude? Well, yes 
and no .Justine is the story of an obses- 
sion with a beautiful woman seen 
through the drug-befuddled eyes of its 
opium-smoking, club-footed narrator, 
ot. as the publicity puts its. "Justine takes 
up where the Marquis de Sade left off." 
Justine is also a beautifully crafted, darkly 
sensuous celebration of fine writing 
which invests the seamiest side of con- 
temporary London with a richness so 
vivid it is almost tactile. 

Justine and her twin sister Juliette 
(does she exist?) are hardly shrinking vio- 
lets. We first come across Justine at a 
funeral - “Justine and death had a nat- 
ural affinity fur each 

other", Abduction, impris- 

onment, murder, mutila- 
tion, sado-masochism are 
within the repertoire of 
the two girls. In pursuit of 
their/her elusive identity 
the narrator is drawn into 
a nightmare in which 
nothing is what it seems. 

Young writer Bidisha’s 
first novel Seahorses 
(Flamingo. £9.99) is also 
set in contemporary Lon- 
don: the routine menace 
of the city's streets is soon 
realised in the casual cru- 
elty which its characters 
inflict upon each other. At Pick Of 1 
first sight they are not a Seahorses b 
promising lot. They have 

odd names - Pale Jesson. 

JuJiane - and they are 
poseurs. Will. 3S and seducer of 15-year- 
old schoolgirl. Pale, is a filmmaker. 
Julianc is a composer, Thev have a 
pompous habit of quoting whatWill calls, 
■‘me core reading matter for the whole 
of Western thought". 

But these are minor quibbles. A fine 
attention to the lives and style of the media 
classes against a bleak city backdrop 
makes tor a remarkably mature debut. 
Like many first novels, this is a coming of 
age stotv. The obligatory sexual initiation, 
a great deal of anxiety about pregnancy, 
exams and what to wear on the big date 
all feature. But there is nothing formulaic 
abut their treatment. Pales first experience 
of intercourse is a scream of pain which 
leaps from the page. But perhaps the most 
startling achievement of the novel is the 
richness of its observation of the city itself 


The contrast with .America is stark. Cin- 
ema was the glue which bound together 
America's masses and thus became, in the 
hands of a group of immigrant entrepre- 
neurs. America's first indigenous medium 
of mass culture. These pioneers discov- 
ered distribution as the key to the new 
industiy and put the old "film exchange 
offices" out of business. They discovered 
the importance of stars, and of stories 
which gripped audiences and laid the 
foundations of the volatile and rapacious 
world of Hollywood today, with its polit- 
ical tentacles, and its willingness to exploit 
any means to subdue foreign competition. 
When President Clinton picked up the 
telephone to threaten European nego- 
tiators during the GAIT talks that a 
refusal to abolish support of national cin- 
emas would be a “deal -bleaker" (by 
implication promising a general trade 
war) he had Hollywood breathing down 
his neck: at that moment only the deter- 
mination of the French to preserve their 
cherished film industiy called American 
bluff (temporarily). 

From the days of Carl Laemmle to 
these of Jack Valenti, American domi- 
nance has continually intensified: today 
China, India and the Middle East are con- 
fronting the same issues which Europe 
failed to resolve satisfactorily in the early 


days. The result is the steady build-up of 
a cultural domination which could one 
day, according to Puttnam, lead to fright- 
ening forms of anti-modernising resis- 
tance (Islamic fundamentalism being per- 
haps a foretaste). The neutral-seeming 
terminology of “free trade" and “global 
isation" cosmeticise an historical trend 
which can, in the realm of the cultural, 
cause nations to lose their confidence 
together with their identity. 

For the French, in the-words of their 
first Minister of Culture, the lace Andr£ 
Malraux, cinema is an art which happens 
contingently to be an industry. But none 
of the many forms of subsidy with which 
the French have experimented have 
proved a match for the relentless attrac- 
tion of Hollywood. Hollywood has never 
had any doubt about its being an industiy. 
When, as in the 1970s, it found itself losing 
money and audiences, it demanded tax 
breaks, took on new technologies, 
researched new audiences and gave them 
everything they wanted. Talk of social val- 
ues, cultural preservation, national identity, 
dissolves in the ears of Hollywood “leaders” 
into sardonic sanctimony. Hie European 
film industiy exists, in the mind of Holly- 
wood. to provide talent for Hollywood. 

This book is a timely and- important 
expression of an emerging Europeanist 





Cultural unity in action: ‘II Postino’, an Italian fflm directed by an Englishman, won a Bafta in 1995 


position; it carries a dear message of cul- 
tural hope amid the historical exaspera- 
tion. Puttnam has gone through the busi- 
ness of cinema as almost no-one else: he 
has been a teenage “avid" (a useful Hol- 
lywood marketing term), a UK market- 
ing executive, a British producer, the 
Chairman and Chief Executive of an 
American “'major'', and the man behind 
the new Lottery-driven British film sub- 
sidy programme. He has been loaded with 
Osrars and rubbished in Variety. He has 
been adviser to Jacques Delois. helpmate 
to Tbny Blair and mentor to a generation 


of young UK directors and producers. * 
His entertaining and illuminating book 
(the product of a series of lectures on cin- 
ema history) contains a powerful narra- 
tive drive and ends with an eloquent 
“Euro-policy" message. It can be read as 
a well-documented, objective history of 
the film business and also as a guide to 
the way ahead for a 21st-century infor- 
mation industry. The American compa- 
nies have already set aside their own dif- 
ferences and now address with one Voice 
the new world market in education, infor- 
mation and entertainment films. A purely 


national infonnation/cuiture industry is 
now an impossible dream: the American 
majors are already seeking to dominate 
it and have established the free trade 
agreements necessazy to broaden their 
attack on the new hybrid multi-media sec- 
tor. This is the moment Puttnam argues, 
to engage the immense intellectual and 
technical resources of Europe and gal- 
vanise disparate European interests into 
a unified industry which can serve the Euro- 
pean (and other ) markets while cutting a 
swarhe through the American. This is a very 
good read - and a book to be heeded. 




Pick of the week 

Seahorses by Bidisha 


and the freshness of metaphor it brings 
to its depiction. 

Kissing The Witch by Emma 
Donoghue (Hamish Hamilton, £13.50) is 
set in a terrain already well-charted by 
women writers: fairyland. The first hand- 
fill of these 13 stories follow the tried and 
tested subversion of the genre: Cin- 
derella throws away her slipper, the 
goose girl decides life in the open fields 
offers better prospects than the jewelled 
confines of the castle. But as the light 
ethereal tales continue, Donaghue allows 
their tellers (all women) to create their 
own destiny in more unpredictable ways. 
If girls on top means girls being as good 
as these three writers then three cheers 
for their elevation. 

Louise Baeshawe isn’t a good writer. 
She says so in the press release accom- 
panying her third novel. Tall Popples 
(Orion. £9.99). “1 don’t 

have any pretensions to 

fine writing. I'm a real 
pushy, aggressive woman. 
Princess Diana is not a 
role model for me. Mar- 
garet Thatcher is!" Well 
I’ve never heard tell of 
Mrs T sleeping her way 
onto the board of a phar- 
maceutical company, 
which is the main claim to 
fame of Nina, one of the 
two protagonists. The 
other, Elizabeth, is also 
dependent on men to give 
her an entree into the 
. business wor!d..She is pre- 

he Week vented by her rich daddy 
Bidisha from doin S anything apart 
from sit around in the 

family castle waiting for a 

suitable suitor. Lacking 
the courage to leave, she fetches up in a 
Swiss finishing school where she becomes 
a champion skier and does a great deal 
of bonking. 

The appeal of this brand of fiction lies 
not in credible character or convincing 
action, but in a headlong dash from one 
cliff-hanging scene to another. An 
unwanted pregnancy, the glamour of the 
ski slopes, a near fatal accident: it all 
fairly dashes along. Yet it is curiously 
timid and conventional. As Bagshawe 
declares. “Most of the sex takes place 
between engaged or married couples and 
everyone gets their just desserts". 
Thompson and Bidisha have no such 
qualms. Nor do they feel the need to 
protest that their prose isn’t up to scratch. 
They just get on with the job of offering 
us some very fine writing indeed. 



Write 

the 

good 

fight 

Kate Saunders 
has a vision of 
perfection 


Impossible Saints by Michele 
Roberts, Little, Brown. £14.99 

T he first thing a girl learns is 
The Limits. These are the 
codes of sexual morality and 
social behaviour she must live by 
if she wants to be accepted by the 
people around her. Sometimes, 
the limits are presented as bene- 
ficial or even delightful - what is 
the culture of romance, if not an 
unofficial book of rules? 

Not surprisingly, female novel- 
ists (Virginia Woolf, Angela 
Carter, Jeanette Winterson) are 
fascinated by the pressure on 
women to fit into the narrow 
mould of others* expectations. 
Impossible Saints , though it 
appears to explore many worlds, 
always keeps to this theme. 

Michele Roberts's central story, 
of a nun who may or may not be 
a saint, is interleaved with the lives 
of “impossible" saints - women, 
ancient and modern, often drawn 
from the legends of real saints, 
who come to grief when they hit 
the barriers. * * 

We begin in a chapel full of 
relics of holy women. The holiest 
have been given special reliquaries, 
but there is a surplus of bones which 
have been used to decorate the 
chapel walls in an elaborate, bony 
mosaic. And this perfectly expresses 
Roberts's book - countless lives, 
woven into one seamless whole. 

The principal heroine • is 
Josephine, growing up at the time 
of the Inquisition. Josephine «s the 
darling of her rich father, until he 
catches her reading her dead 


.... . * 



Keeping abreast 
of the issues 

by Marcelle d’Argy Smith 


Saint’s day taken from ‘Paintings of the Vatican’ (Little, Brown) 


mother’s “forbidden" books. Here 
are two major motifs: the first, the 
hidden book or manuscript, a 
retreat of sensual delights which 
will get the writer or reader into 
serious trouble if discovered: the 
second, the problematical rela- 
tionship between father and 
daughter. In this world, virgin 
daughters are precious jewels, and 
used daughters are rubbish. 

Josephine, horrified by her 
father's rage, retreats into a con- 
vent. There she stays for the next 
20 years, hoping to save her soul 
from the flames. Then, like St 
Teresa of Avila (by whose writings 
Roberts says she was “partly 
inspired"), Josephine is granted an 
ecstatic vision of Jesus Christ. 
“He took her in his arms, and laid 
her close to his heart, so that she 
thought she would faint with joy." 

But the vision nearly gets 
Josephine burned at the stake for 
heresy. To save herself, the author- 
ities make her write a book of her 
life. Using all her arts of deception, 
she produces a document of fem- 
inine goody-goodiness. “The 
priests were used to woman bow- 
ing and genuflecting in front of 


them ... uttering formulae of lim- 
itedness and humility. Josephine’s 
self-abasement could have been 
read as boasts and irony and mock- 
ery but was not." 

Far from it. The hated book is 
declared suitable reading for young 
Catholic girls. Josephine will not be 
burned, but she pays for her life by 
losing her visions and her faith. In 
secret, she begins to write another 
book which we never see, but guess 
to be a rich, subversive feast. 

She leaves the convent for the 
house of her cousin, Magdalena: 
a sort of anti-convent, set in a gar- 
den and dedicated to pleasure. 
Here, she consummates her love 
for her favourite priesL Father 
Lucian, and plans a new order of 
nuns which will cater to the real 
needs of women. 

Roberts plaits her stories 
together supCTbly, laying out words 
for their sheer deliciousness. It is 
easy to sink voluptuously into 
imagery so beautiful, but Michele 
Roberts is too skilled a storyteller 
to let her prose distract from her 
tightly-controlled theme. Impossible 
Saints , like the life of a real saint, is 
dangerously dose to perfection. 


The Princessa: Machiavelli for 
women by Harriet Rubin. 
Bloomsbury, £12.99 

T he Princessa is about 
“becoming powerful 
without becoming a 
man". Women should settle 
for nothing less than 
greatness, insists its 
American author, Harriet 
Rubin. Despite the ludicrous 
title she nearly got me going. 
“There is no shame in 
fighting," she cries, and the 
fighter within me stirred. But 
barely paragaphs later she 
dtes Jackie Onassis as a 
great warrior - and my 
shoulders slumped. Of 
course she’s critical of 
Hillary Clinton. Hillary’s 
sureness about her own 
judgement is a profound 
weakness in a woman. It's 
that kind of confusing, mixed 
message, what-the-hell-is- 
she-talking-about book. 

Rubin has spent 20 years 
in publishing in New York. It 
must be tough pouring your 
energy into authors who get 
rich and famous while all you 
get is a couple of lines in the 
acknowledgements. So it was 
only a matter of time before 
Rubin did her very own 
book. Someone suggested 
she wrote about power and 
with evangelical zeal. Rubin 
threw together a few 
powerful key words, names, 
stories and quotes. 

It’s a truth that, with self- 
help books, you don’t need 
wisdom or originality to sell 
copies. The material* in John 
Gray's hugely successful 
recent book. Men are from 
Venus* Women are from Mars. 
was a new spin on o.ld ideas, 
but it was timely, with a title 
that caught the imagination. 

Rubin's unlikely but 
attention-getting spin on 
women and power is that 
women who feel they want 
and deserve more out of life 
should behave like princesses 
- steely sovereigns, canny 
fighters. “A princessa 
requires happiness, 
satisfaction, true love, money 
and freedom". The Princessa 


is intended as a combat 
manual in three parts: “The 
Book of Strategy", “The 
Book of Tactics” and the 
"Book of Subtle Weapons”. 

You see, women live in “a ' 
troubled and embattled 
domain”. It's no good 
fighting for power at work 
and in relationships in the 
same way men do. because 
we'll go on losing. We’ve got 
to fight another way. We 
need to learn about the vast 
wealth of our femininity, to 
be brilliantly disruptive, to 
use our bodies, our intellect 
and our looks. 

We have to be spies, create 
tension, accept presents, and 
understand there is only one 
strategy for a true princessa: a 
combination of love and war. 
We have to learn not to fade 
into the background and, 
when in doubt, wear a long . 
black dress, sunglasses and a 
wide-brimmed hat to 
meetings - everyone will 
remember you. 

There are stories about or 
quotes from Diane Arbus,' 
Walt Whitman, Montaigne. 
Mark Twain, Hannah 
Arendt, Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Golda Meir, E M Forster, 
Mrs Thatcher, Melanie 
Klein. George Eliot, 

Eleanor Roosevelt, Benazir 
Bhutto, Scbebcrezadc. Lady 
Macbeth and many morelo 
substantiate Rubin’s theories 
and convince you you’re not 
reading a book written by 3ny 
old schlep. Hell - she erven ’ 
invokes Nelson Mandela's 
inaugural speech. '* 

ItHl be fascinating to see 
how Rubin conducts heiself 
when she’s over here on her 
book tour. Journalists and 
presenters should be 
prepared to interview a . 
woman with a plunging 
neckline who’s dabbing the 
tears from her eyes while 
flashing an emerald 
knuckleduster. You see,«truly 
powerful women know that 
“Tears are a freedom of 
speech issue". “Jewels talk." 
and “A woman's breasts are 
a source of hidden power". 
Groundbreaking, or what? 
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«ic a group or rocks 
nsuig out of the sea about 20 nrifcs 
south of the Blaskets, off the Kerry 
coast in South-West Ireland. The larger 
rock. Great Skellig or Skellig MicbaeJ. 
rears up dramatically to 714 feet; and it 
was here, towards the end of the Sixth 
^ntury, that a group of monks 
. established the toy anchorite colony which 
miraculously endured for nearly 700 years. 

Around 1222, as mysteriously as they’d 
arrived, the monks abandoned the 
> ^Jpnpold to gannets and stormy petrels. 
‘ A 11 survtves of this early Christian 

experiment in asceticism is the remains of 
stone beehive huts and oratories which 
ding to the cliff-face like giant molluscs. 
All that survives in material terms, that is. 
Intractable and all but inaccessible 
SkeUrg Michael exerts a profound 
■ attraction on the imaginations of those 
susceptible to its associations. Among 
them Geoffrey Moorhouse, who first 
caught sight of the SkeUigs over 30 years 
ago, and now attempts first to reconstruct 
the lives of several waves of hermit monks, 
and then to dispense information 
concerning monastic practices, Irish soda! 
arrangements, medieval craftsmanship, 
barbaric medical experiments, the Four 
Masters and all the rest of iL 
Sun Dancing begins in AD 588, with a 
monk named Honan and a few 
companions impelled by some driving 
force towards the barren Atlantic sea- 
rock. Their aim, and the aim of their ■ 
successors, was to purge their lives of 
human comfort and ambition in the 
• interests of attaining purification. These 
anchorites followed a' regime as ' 
purgatorial as possible, replete with seff- 
induced sleeplessness, semi-starvation, 

. - Self-abasement and the constant danger 
of being blown right off their rocky perch 
by a violent gust of wind. During the Ninth 
Century they were also a target for Viking 
predators after ecclesiastical plunder. The 
quatrain praising a stormy night - “Since 
tonight the wind is high/The sea’s white 
mane a fuiy/I seed not fear the hordes of 
Hell/Coursing foe Irish Channel” - might 
as readily have been composed by a monk 
on foe Skellig as anyone else. 

The title of Geoffrey Moorhouse ’s 
book seems greatly at odds with the 
misery and stoicism enacted on the 
island; but in fact the phenomenon 
referred to - foe hoped-for sighting at 
Easter of some unusual solar movement 
. - was tied up in the minds of believers 
with celestial rejoicing over Christ’s 
Resurrection. Moorhouse. we may take 
it, is trying to elucidate both the impulse 
towards martyrdom of these'eariy 
anchorites, along with the Christian 
exultation they hoped to' achieve, and foe 
persistent allure of the site of their 
exorbitant privations. 

The fictionalised incidents be recounts 
a are plausible, and he’s garnered a good 
* stock of information about medieval 

monastirism. But the mind-set of the Skellig 
hermits remains incomprehensible. It was 
all, as Louis MacNeice has it in relation to 
foe Ancient Greeks, “so unimaginably 
different, and all so long ago’'. 



Free, wild and individual: Romany gypsies stage their own Derby in May 1333 
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Jan Morris delves into the family history of a neo-gypsy philanderer 


A nthony Sampson has always been a 
surprising man. Westminster, 
Christchurch and Royal Navy, he was an 
unlikely editor of the irrepressible black 
magazine Drum in the South Africa of the 
1950s.' The son of a lifelong ICI company man, his 
streak of subtle irreverence, even puckishness, has 
given unexpected excitement to his best-selling 
works about political economy and big business. 
Even so it comes as a shock to discover, from this 
most delightful of his books, that be is the grand- 
son of a neo-gypsy philanderer whose pagan funeral 
ceremony made foe front pages of foe Daily Mirror . 

I say “neo-gypsy” because John Sampson ( 1862- 
1931) was not merely a supreme authority on 
Romany language and culture, but so dearly wished 
to be a gypsy himself that he spent long periods of 
his life wandering and roistering among the gypsy 
families of Wales. He was the first Librarian of the 
young University College of Liverpool, but this did 
not inhibit him: on the contrary, the work .of schol- 
arship which arose from his eccentric meanderings. 
Sampsons Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, made him 
an academic celebrity of European stature. 

He was by no means unique in his passion for foe 
gypsy life. Philology was all foe rage when he was 
a young man, encouraging a new interest in foe ori- 
gins and nature of the gypsies, while George Bor- 
row’s classic books about the Romanies had created 
a cult following. This was popularly personified by 
Augustus John, a lifelong friend of Sampson’s, and 
it was given some formal status by the Gypsy Lore 
Society (a body of such lasting and eclectic influence 
that when, in 1953, Z wrote a slapdash article about 


The Scholar Gypsy by Anthony Sampson, 

John Murray, £16 

the gypsies for The Times, I was taken aback to dis- 
cover that the paper’s famously ascetic editor. Sir 
William Haley, was an enthusiastic member). 

So grand-pen Sampson rambled incongruously 
and colourfully through life, assiduous in his Uni- 
versity duties, indefatigable in his studies of foe 
Romany language, addicted to the wind on the 
heath. His blamelessly conventional wife Margaret 
was induced to go and live, with their three children, 
in an isolated Welsh village with gypsy associations; 
and there at weekends and in foe holidays Samp- 
son would bring his mixed bag of friends, male and 
female - artists, scholars, researchers and lots of 
gypsies, who sang, drank, played harps and fiddles 
and generally lived it up in and out of Sampson’s 
gypsy caravan “Esmeralda”. 

They called him “The Rai” - foe Gentleman 
Gypsy - and Anthony Sampson portrays him with 
an endearing mixture of affection, scepticism and 
astonishment, with a touch of reproach thrown in. 
He was certainly a rum fellow to have as a grand- 
dad, and foe pictures in the book, showing him 
amongst a gallimaufry of friends, colleagues and 
boldly whiskered nomads, are oddly disturbing. In 
a fine drawing by August John, when the Rai was 
about 40, be looks your ideal Arnold! an Scholar 
gypsy; unshaven, unkempt, with a gleam of yearn- 
ing in his eye and a properly poetic expression of 
eager aristesse. By the time he is 65, though, and 
ready to pose for a formal photograph, something 
much more enigmatic appears. He wears pince-nez ' 


now, holds a pipe in his hand and is fairly portly; 
but his tie is skew-whiff and he smiles at the 
cameraman in a curiously self-amused, secretive 
and ambiguous way. 

■ This is perhaps because he was by then a bigamist. 
Much-loved by his family and friends, adored and 
admired by foe gypsies, a stalwart of the University, 
a scholar revered by philologists everywhere, but a 
down-to-earth, two-timing bigamist Even Anthony 
Sampsou, it seems, was surprised to discover this dis- 
concerting circumstance when he set out to explore 
his grandfather’s life. He had long thought there was 
something queer about tbe old boy. There was his 
own father’s reluctance .to talk about him. There was 
the unexplained “Aunt Mary” who sometimes 
turned up at foe family home. Rumours of loose liv- 
ing gave spice to the great scholar’s reputation. And 
it is not everyone’s grandfather whose ashes are scat- 
tered on a Welsh mountainside to a recitation by 
Augustus John, smoking a cigarette, and the music of 
gypsy fiddles and harps - “twanging a plaintive 
melody”, as one reporter put it 
Anthony Sampson sub-titles bis book “The Quest 
for a Family Secret”, and much of it is based upon 
a long trawl through the archives of the University 
of Liverpool, but to be honest, it is not much of a 
mystery story. I guessed foe truth very early on, and 
even identified foe bigamous wife long before foe 
book's denouement This does not matter in the 
least It is a lovely book, full of fun, colour and sur- 
prise. Tbe lost world of foe rural gypsy is beautifully 
evoked, and incidental pleasures abound, from foe 
soldiers' version of Tipperary (“It’s the wrong way 
to tickle Mary”) to foe roster of knife-grinders, tav- 


erners and hurdy-gurdy men who frequented the 
Liverpool underworld of the 1880s. 

Of course the legal Mrs Sampson was upset to dis- 
cover that he had married somebody else, too - who 
would not be, deposited in Betws-Gwerful-Goch 
while your eminent husband sported himself under 
an assumed name with a research assistant in Liv- 
erpool? Anthony Sampson's father, the Rai's only 
son (a decorated and much-wounded hero, by the 
way, of World War One), seems to have been sadly 
affected by the liaison, which he never revealed to 
his own children. But such was the Rai’s evident 
charm that he remained in friendly enough con- 
tact with his true wife until the day he died, and 
the mysterious “Aunt Mary”, who turned out to be 
bis illegitimate daughter by the Other Woman, pur- 
sued a well-balanced and successful scholarly 
career of her own. 

As for the readers of this book, I defy anyone to 
think ill of old John Sampson for long. He was your 
true romantic. He loved things free and wild and 
individual, and he did lasting honour to the gypsy 
nation by studying its language and its culture with 
such heartfelt scholaily devotion. Anthony Samp- 
son says that the Rai was sharing “the last fling of 
the Romantic movement before the 20th century 
dosed in upon it", but I think he would have made 
himself quite at home in our own times. He would 
have climbed the trees with the road protesters, he 
would laugh with Eddie Izzard, and he would surely 
have been in his element in the company of his 
grandson Anthony, drinking brandy and talking 
subversion with the merry black wits and bravos 
of Johannesburg. 



Tailor-made for the Orkneys 

James Fergusson applauds the lantern-jawed Homer of the North 


G eorge Mackay Brown was a writer whose 
voice was heroic and unmistakable - a 
miniature northern Homer. He wrote 
poems, short stories, novels, plays, reworking story- 
lines, revisiting his characters, tike a thrifty bard 
of oral tradition. His world was one of farmers and 
fishermen, foe period as tikefy to be foe 12th as 
the 20th century. 

That he placed that world 750 miles from foe 
British capital, in those Orkneys be hardly ever lef^ 
confused foe metropolitan critics. When short- 
listed for foe 1994 Booker Prize for Beside the 
Ocean of Time (he declined to attend foe award 
ceremony) he was the butt of that sort of patron- 
ising concern which only tbe London critic can 
bestow. Editors despatched reporters to doorstep 
foe “recluse”. Brown did not want his autobiog- 
raphy published in his lifetime. When he died last 
April, the Scottish newspapers devoted leaders to 
him; even the southern papers we re decorated with 
bold obituary pictures of that lantern jaw, those 
teasing eyes. The mysteries persisted: the English 


For the Islands I sing an autobiography by 
George Mackay Brown, John Murray £16 

Caig, Sydney Goodsir Smith and the boys is foe 
sub-plot of his six years at Edinburgh University. 
It was in the Abbotsford that be met Stella 
Cartwright, “foe Muse of Rose Street”, a tragic fig- 
ure of whom be writes with love, foe nearest we 
find to a secret sadness. 

Brown defies curiosity with modesty, stops ques- 
tions before they are asked. “The lives of artists are 
as boring and also as uniquely fascinating as any or 
every other life,” he says. Their works are not their 
own but the product of their whole community. In 
his own, Orkney, there is evidence of continual habi- 
tation for over 5,000 years;, he is merely another 
craftsman (like his cutterfafoer) at the parish pump. 
Again, “Reality is tbe enemy of the imagination”: 
he forestalls tbe metropolitan (the cosmopolitan) 
critic. Was Shakespeare ever in Elsinore or Dunsi- 
nane? Was Homer ever in Trey? 


Pervading the crisp prose of George Mackay 
Brown is an elegant pessimism which might have 
a tendency to long-term gloom, were it not for the 
surprising low fire of his religious faith. Brown - 
perverse again, for it is almost unheard of in an 
Orcadian - was a Roman Catholic, a convert, for 
whom the potent imagery of the first church 
(Orkney being alive with antique Christian 
settlements) does good service, notably in his 
remarkable 1973 novel Magnus. His is a faith of 
obedience - “Thy will be done" - but also of 
unusual cheer and hope. “We are all one, saint and 
sinner,” he concludes. “Everything we do sets the 
whole world of creation trembling, with light or 
with darkness. It is an awesome thought, that a' 
good word spoken might help a beggar in Calcutta 
or a burning child in Burundi; or conversely. But 
there is a beauty and simplicity in it, sufficient to 
touch our finite minds ” 

Beauty and simplicity - Keats's truth and 
beauty - for him were enough. 


George Mackay Brown: •Beauty and simplicity 
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the Scots acknowledged that, despite his prolific 
output, there was much unknown about him. What 
was it about Orkney? Why did he never many? 
Was there a secret sadness? 

Brown’s deft prose dances around these ques- 
tions. He gives no direct answers. But within the 
tentative pages of for the Islands I Sing can be dis- 
cerned the lineaments of answers; unaffected, 
often unfashionable, sometimes a trifle perverse. 

The youngest son of a tailor and postman in the 
port of Stromness, he was still at school (he rails 
against the Scottish educational system - what is 
it to “better oneself”, he asks?) when he suffered 
the first twinges of tuberculosis. His status as semi- 
invalid sethim apart and the recurrence of the dis- 
ease (^my ancient ally”) defined his somewhat bar- 
ren CV: bom 1921, no war service, no job, 
attendeduniveisityonfymhislafethhties.Helived . 
with his mother and, it emerges, took to foe bot- 1 
tie. Bom in a town that had voted itself “dry”, he 
a dmir ed foe “wild precarious freedom” of tbe 
d rinking man. 

Beer was the lubricant of his years at Newbat- 
tle Abbey, the college of adult education run by 
his fellow Orcadian Edwin Muir. His bar life at 
Milne’s and the Abbotsford with Norman Mao 


THE COMMANDING SELF 
IDRIES SHAH . 

The Commanding Self is based on tales, 
lectures, question-and-answer sessions, 
letters and interviews. Uniquely, it forms 
both an introduction to Sufi thought and 
clarifies many of the now-superseded 
ancient classics. 

This philosophy claims to be the inner 
part or essence of every religion . . . 
Here is the real thing, alive and full 
of juice and energy. People tempted 
to sample this pretty astonishing 
phenomenon could not do better than 
try this book.’ The Times, London 
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Paperbacks 



By Christopher Hirst 
and Emma Hagestadt 

Stephen Spielberg by John Baxter 
(HarperCoIiins. £8.99) Baxter’s 
biography reminds us that Spielberg’s 
effortless rise from suburban geek to . 
Tinseltown titan was not without 
hiccups. At one stage, Jan’s went three 
times over budget, while a plane crash . 
for the turkey 1941 was reshot three 
rimes at $1 million a time. Though 
capable of substantial works like Empire 
of the Sun , this obsessional tycoon is 
happier with the cartoon style of Jurassic 
Park. Despite his sentimental oeuvre, 
Spielberg emerges as graceless and cold. 

The Travels of a Fat Bulldog by George 
Coiirtauld (Abacus, £7.99) Once a 
salesman for the Loveable Bra Co, the 
author is now a Queen's Messenger and 
roams the world (first class') at our 
expense. Never has this country made a 
wiser investment. His travel diary is 
stylish, droll, acute, fast-moving (from 
Barbados via Kenya to China inside 20 
pages). A lover of graveyards, Courtauld 
is also an avid collector of recondite gen: 
how to murder your husband (powdered 
glass in his demerara sugar); a 
Mongolian curse (“May your wife’s 
armpits be full of lice”). 

R D Laing: a divided self by John Clay ' 
(Sceptre, £7.99) Though occasionally 
invaded by the opacities of the trade, 
this portrait of the Sixties guru by a 
fellow analyst is an enthralling read. The 
Puckish shrink - seductive (he fathered 
10 children), combative and grotesquely 
egocentric -? springs to life in these 
pages, whether sinking a bottle of vodka 
in five minutes or lobbing a brick 
through the window of a sect's HQ. 
While his views “are now generally 
discredited'', it is evident that Laing bad 
a profound rapport with his patients. 

Georgiana by Brian Masters (Allison & 
Busby, £10.99) Before the author 
devoted his energies to chronicling grand 
guignol , he conjured up this engaging 
account of Georgiana Spencer (an 
ancestor of our own Diana) who, aged 
17. married the lumpish Duke of 
Devonshire in 1774. With an aristocratic 
disdain for convention, they established 
a menage a trois with Lady Elizabeth 
Foster which lasted happily for two 
decades. Georgiana's circle ranged from 
Charles James Fox to Marie-Antoinette. 
But behind the dazzle, she gambled 
away £60.000 a year. Masters maintains 
a zippy pace, while guiding the reader 
through the maze of high society. 

The Wisdom of Bones by Alan Walker 
and Pat Shipman (Phoenix. £7.99) This 
book about paleaoanthropoloey (the 
interpretation of ancient human bones) 
demonstrates the danger of 
popularisation. The authors’ 
introduction is marred by weak dialogue, 
character sketches and academic 
bitchiness. The book takes off in the 
second half with Walker’s thrilling 
account of his major Kenyan discoveries: 
a female hominid who poisoned herself 
1.7 million years ago and a male 
skeleton which proved that early humans 
lacked the power of speech. 

Kindling does for Firewood by Richard 
King (Alien & Unwin, £6.99) Tlvo young 
urbanites meet in a Melbourne 
bookstore and take turns telling the 
story of their short-lived relationship. 
Their recollections are littered with 
references to sexual performance and 
Winona Ryder's pubic hair. Smart, funny 
dialogue and not one mention of surfing 
or the beach. Winner of the 1995 
Australian/I'bge/ literary prize. 

The Lagoon by Janet Frame 
(Bloomsbury, £6.99) First published in 
1951. Janet Frame's debut collection 
saved her from the neuro-surgeon's 
knife. Her stories of sister-love, bright 
New Zealand gardens, a pair of 
cherished childhood pyjamas and mean- 
spirited loony bins are startlingly 
contemporary; it’s hard to believe they 
were written over 40 years ago. 


Audiobooks 



A udiobooks of great ItTeraiy classics 
can do much more than films to 
tempt the uninitiated towards the real 
thing. Miriam Margoyles's reading of 
this decently long abridgement of ■ 
Portrait of a La tty (BBC, c 5hrs. £12.99), 
trimmed evocatively with Chopin 
certainly produces enough of Henry 
James's inimitable aphorisms and subtle 
character development to send me 
straight to the book itself. 

Christina Hardyment 
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Student vigil in Tiananmen Square; ‘slogans, rumours, poetry and pop music' 


Square-bashing summer 

Caroline Moorehead praises the courage of a young Chinese writer 


£ 


A nyone involved in literature in 
China,’" observes Lin Ying, the 
young heroine of Summer of 
Betrayal . “was bound to come to 
an unhappy end”. The novel has not been 
published in China, where Hong Ying's 
work is banned as too erotic and too 
litical. She lives in London. Her ear- 
ler futuristic trilogy. Far Goes the Giri - 
a fantasy woven around the theme of 
minorities, both sexual and cultural - did 
appear in China some years ago, but only 
heavily censored. For writers and dissi- 
dents. China has not moved far since the 
crackdown in Tiananmen Square. 

Lin Ying is a poet, a girl from China's 
remote countryside with a harsh past and 
a great deal of talent,- who has won a 
place on a prestigious writing course at 
Beijing University. During the spring of 
1989 she finds herself drawn into the 
ranks of the students pushing for demo- 
cratic reform. She joins their vigil in 
Tiananmen Square, looks at the slogans, 
listens to rumours, poetry and pop music. 
When the tanks arrive, early on June 4. 
she is among those who succeed in get- 
ting away. She reaches home, the flat in 
the People's Daily compound she shares 
with the journalist responsible for res- 
cuing her from the anonymity of the 
provinces, only to find him in bed with 
his former wife. 

Later, having again fled through the 
streets piled high with the debris of 


Summer of Betrayal by Hong Ying, 
Bloomsbury, £14.99 ' 

smashed cars and bicycles, she takes 
refuge with a young critic called Li 
Jiangjiang, in the dormitoiy of his institute. 

Outside, in the streets, the tanks and 
array trucks patrol: there are reports of 
arrests, suicides, the him ting of wanted stu- 
dent leaders. The mood is one of blame 
and incrimination, as newspapers and 
magazines are closed down and culprits for 
“rectification” sought by “culture offi- 
cials” who declare that the nation should 
no longer waste money on degenerate writ- 
ers, producing trash ordinary people nei- 
ther understand nor wish to’read. 

Inside, against this background of 
menace, in Li Jiangjiang’s tiny room and 
in the larger flats of more established 
writers and painters,. Lin Ying pursues 
her erotic fantasies. It is a very different 
China from the austere country dimly 
visible from the west. Here, young and 
successful intellectuals worn* whether 
the people they are married to are faith- 
ful, watch pornographic videos about 
male prostitutes and experiment with 
new art forms using their own bodies as 
paintbrushes. The women scoff qt the 
sexual prowess of their “illustrious” and 
“radiant” men. 

Almost half the Chinese pools who 
began writing in the 1980s, as well os a 
quarter of the novelists, are said to be liv- 


ing today in exile abroad. Among these 
are some who criticise writers like Hong 
Ying for producing novels that have 
moved too far from their roots in tradi- 
tional Chinese culture, and whose works 
have so little to do with China that they 
could belong anywhere. In Summer of 
Betrayal - even if some of its scenes could 
come straight from Paris and the French 
student protests of 1968 - Hong Ying 
cleverly sets her narrative against the bat" 
tics between old and young, the hardcore 
Communist leaders and their wayward 
artistic children testing the freedom of 
the west Her few. well placed, details of 
Chinese student life, interspersed with 
flashbacks to the hardships of the 1960s 
and 1970s. are sharp and evocative. She 
is also good at the literary fashions, dic- 
tated by the politics of the day. whether 
the “realism” that celebrated the Com- 
munist Party, or the “folksy semimen- . 
tality** that followed, or the*“twists and 
turns’* of the “dark rain of individualism" 
of the avant-garde writers, increasingly 
under assault in the later 19S0s. 

For her heroine Lin Ying, there is 
really no choice. She observes her friends 
debating whether to go abroad and con- 
cludes that to go would be to lose her 
identity as a “Chinese language poet". In 
such a frankly autobiographical novel - 
Hong Ying herself was bom in 1962. 
towards the end of the great famine, the 
daughter of a boatman on the Yangtze 


River, studied writing in Beijing and left 
China in the wake of Tiananmen Square 
- the reasons her heroine gives for stay- 
ing have a poignant ring. • • 

Behind the stories of sexual explo- 
ration lie serious issues about modem 
China. Not least is the split that has 
divided the Chinese in exile about the 
events ofTiananmen Square. Hong Ying 
has several of her characters attack the 
student protest, arguing that democracy 
was advancing in China at its own pace 
and that the confrontation of June 1989 
served only to provoke a dampdown and 
return the Chinese authorities to a more 
repressive stand. China might well be a 
liberal country today, one character 
observes, had it been allowed to progress 
at its own speed. 

In her search for a place in modem 
Chinese society, Lin Ying is not alto- 
gether a sympathetic figure. For all her 
self-awareness her hardness and egotism 
are chilling, her metaphors uncomfort- 
able. “Above and below” she muses, as 
she contemplates her own future, “were 
wolves, blood fangs bared, anticipating. 
Two mice were slowly gnawing through 
the vine”. But the picture Summer of 
Betrayal paints of Beijing in the aftermath 
of Tiananmen Square is remarkably 
vivid. To write such a book, so clearly a 
fictionalised account of her own life, 
knowing how it will be viewed in China 
today takes considerable courage. 


Strasbourg 
goose chase 

Tim Parks writes about rancorous males. 
Is it any wonder? asks Nick Wroe 


Europa by Tim Parks, 
Seeker, £9.99 


E uropa, Tim Parks's eighth 
novel, features a 
triumphantly merdlcss 
return lo his specialist subject 
of male rancour after a couple 
of comparatively soft-hearted 
recent excursions. Parks 's last 
novel. Mimi's Ghost . was 
merely a very black comedy- 
feat uring a serial killer in the 
Veneto and in An Italian 
Education, his follow up to the 
best-selling Italian Neighbours , 
he delivered an unblinking 
dissection of the foibles of his 
family and friends as well as of 
his adopted countrymen. 
Europa, delivered with Parks 's 
customary technical brilliance, 
deals with the doomed quest 
for ideals; whether in love, 
philosophy or ihe European 
Union. 

Jerry Marlowe, 
fortysomething English 
language lecturer at the 
University of Milan, is a 
delegate travelling to petition 
the European parliament in 
Strasbourg about the poor 
treatment of foreign lecturers 
in Italy. Through his jaundiced 
eye Parks lays bare the 
confusions of a certain type of 


modem mind-set. Marlowe is 
racked as much by self-disgust 
as by contempt for the things 
he sees around him. On an 
uncomfortable journey for a 
cause he doesn't believe in for 
an institution he thinks 
probably shouldn't exist, most 
of his trip is spent mentally re- 
running the break-up of an 
affair. And all because he 
glimpsed his former mistress's 
name, perhaps written with the 
same pen as a male colleague, 
on the list of petitioners when 
he was asked to sign up. 

It has been said that the true 
nature of Parks's gift is 
ventriloquy, an unusual power 
to assume appropriate voices. 
In the character of Jerry he has 
once again conjured an utterly 
unattractive and deeply 
convincing man. The self- 
destructive nature of his 
rancour is agonisingly teased 
out as he realises that he’s 
actually got nothing against the 
idea of the European Union or 
happy marriages or any of the 
other things that so appal him. 
What he objects to is other 
people’s ingenuous 
subscription to these things. 

Parks deftly and chillingly 
reflects Jerry's constant 
revision of his own thoughts 



Tim Parks: ‘technical brilliance’ 


CAMERA PRESS 


and beliefs in the light of an 
ever-changing environment. 
Arrival at the Strasbourg 
bureaucratic labyrinth, an 
expression of the European 
ideal made concrete, confirms 
the uselessness of nearly all 
public rhetoric to convey the 
complexities of anything 
important. Language itself is 
finally made as unreliable as 
the people who misuse iL. 

This is a thoughtfully 
realised book that pushes its 
humour into ever darker 


shades of black and illuminates 
both personal and political 
malaise with a shockingly 
honest clarity. Bur what's new? 
Tim Parks continues to write 
some of the hest fiction of the 
last decade and critics continue 
to praise him. If there was any 
justice, or even logic, at the 
Booker-ish end of Grub Street, 
he would be a literary star. But 
justice, let alone logic, have 
long been at a premium. Is 
there any wonder he writes 
about rancorous males? 


T he tattooed lines beside 
either ear of the guy doing 
the gig are rumoured to 
represent the cut marks made on a 
corpse when the brain is removed 
prior to embalming. Star turn, 
Richard (.Y20) Beard is leaning 
on the bar, calmly smoking a fag 
and downing a pint. I am standing 
in a pool of green light being 
tutored in mike technique by 
the DJ. thinking of the story I've 
just been told about the novelist 
who was booed off because “he 
sounded as if he was reading 
from a book”. 

It’s the launch of the first 
Brighton Festival Literary Fringe 
and, although writer-in-residence. 
I'm experiencing a decidedly 
unfr'mge-like nostalgia for 
the days when such events 
inevitably took place in 
bookshops or institutes of 
higher learning. light shows away 
from the E-mail inspired concept 
of the literary gig. 

The spoken word circuit is the 
new review route, however, and 
the bookshop reading is 
beginning to lack appeal for the 
mainstream as well as the street. 
Two days into the Festival, 

Chatto cancels historian Stella 
Tillyard's appearance at 
Watcrstones. due to the shop’s 
inability to guarantee audience 
numbers. Meanwhile, there's a 
“world-class line-up” of writers at 
the Royal Festival Hall. Next 
week Will Self is playing Filthy 
McNasty’s. A snazzy venue and 
showbiz-style promotional 
package are becoming all- 
important. 

“We’re lucky. Usually we can 
couple Tom’s Raymond Chandler 
biog with showings of the films.” 
remarks Tom Hiney’s publicist, 
when he comes down to do a talk. 
“Otherwise, maybe we’d have to 
teach him to juggle.” 

For our Brighton Authors Night 
I've got to choose a piece of music 



that “goes with” my ncrveli > 
Ideally, I’d be multi-media. ' . - 
Chemical generation writer, Q, 
who's performing at The lift, 
refers to his book Deadmeat as a 
“remix”. His publicity •- ’ .V : - 

accoutrements include a website. 

Lit gig veteran, Fred, tells me that 
some writers employ props. Such 
as? “Well one uses a gin bottle^'. 
This, I find I can relate to. _ ; . 

Performance is what it's about / 
though. If much of the vocabu^iy.;' 
is borrowed from screen, stage ' 
and studio it's scarcely i 
since the abilities required ai 
those of the rock singer, actor | 
stand-up - delivery, voice 'Jr**.- 
modulation, timing - skills notTp.” 
traditionally associated with pritee* 
writers. Pithy, byte-size excetpfe 
are called for. Tricky if you’re-^ . 
dealing with plot and causal 4 

relationships. Easier if a video^ 
clip approach is there from the; 
start. So many pages.writfen to - ; 
equal so many minutes. Like - 
the talking book, the gig circuit - 
piece caters to the demands 
of a vast and burgeoning semi- 
literate marketl — • •- 

As it turns out. the audience is 
benign. Maybe they're all stoned. 
Perhaps the acid-tongued lit critS 
who terrorize the Brighton 
Festival venues are otherwise 
occupied. Or possibly, it occurs to 
rae a few props later. Tin not top 
bad at this. Which could be 
crucial, with Literature ' * ' 
metamorphosing into Word, add a 
new oral era giving every sign of 
dawning. 

Catherine Feeny 




Reader, why 
did she 
marry him?. 

Carol Birch enjoys' 
a domestic drama? 

The Little House by Philippa Gregory, 
HarperCoIiins, £J 6.99 ■ 

I f it hasn’t already been .done, 
someone should write a thesis oii: 
the influence of pop psychology cm ■ 
the modern novel. I keep being 
arrested mid-sentence by a sudden • 
impression that what I’m readingtis a 
case history. Novelists .are obsessively 
analytical, but the irony is that this 
leads down predetermined avenues 
that have already been so thoroughly 
explored that things become too 
simple. Philippa Gregory’s readable 
and insidiously gripping new novel % 

could be summed up as being about a * 
post-natal depression that harks back 
to unresolved childhood trauma. Fair, 
enough: it's a language we understand, 
but it does make for predictability. 

For this reason, Ruth Cleary, central 
character of The Little House, is far - 
Jess interesting than her mother-in- 
law, the frighteningly charming and 
helpful Elizabeth who is never folly 
explained to us. She just does what she 
does, with fatal consequences. 

Orphaned and uprooted as a child, 

Ruth is now married to handsome TV>- 
presenter Patrick. An. ambitious and 
confident radio journalist at the start, 
she allows herself to be bamboozled by 
his domineering family into an 
unwanted pregnancy and the role of 
“little Ruth” in the little house at the 
end of their drive - popping pills and 
weeping, unable to cope with her 
screaming baby. Step by relentless 
step, the implacable triumvirate of 
Patrick, Elizabeth and nice old buffer 
Frederick patronise Ruth to the point 
of madness, separating her from 
friends, career, baby and will, until 
therapy steps in like a rescuing knight -ft 
Ruth’s san ity is frequently am mied 
by herself and her analysts. However. I 
found myself doubting the wits of a 
woman who could many a man whose 
idea of seduction is to call her “Mrs 
Cleary” while trying to get her into 
bed. This raises a question that recurs 
in books about put-upon women. Why 
on earth did she many him in the first 
place? Why on earth is she so wet? 

Philippa Gregory goes out of her way 
to give sound psychological reasons for 
it all, but Patrick s creepiness is made 
so glaringly obvious that it remains 
hard to see how Ruth missed it. 

The Little House is described as a 
chiller, but this is misleading. Chilling 
it is, but only in retrospect First and 
foremost it is a domestic drama. 

Gregory is never better than when 
chronicling the horrors of supermarket 
shopping with a vomiting baby, or 
cranking up murderous resentment 
over such things as the choice of 
curtain material. Steadily paced and 
well sustained, the book builds 
convincingly to an awful acL It subtly , 
undermines itself at the very end, v 
when, having sold us the metaphor of 
human beings as fizzy pop (“it’s, 
bottling it up that's crazy, letting it out 
is sane’’), it proceeds to the - 

consequences of Ruth's uncorking and 
leaves us with the impression that, 
while she is cured in the superficial 
sense, a silent plunge into yet deeper 
psychosis is only just beginning. 
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Censors and sensibilities 


N ever go to Canoes at Festival time. Not 
if you are British and short of a franc 
or two. One young producer tells me 
she and her colleagues take it in shifts 
to use the bed in their fiat Sheets and towels 
are rarely supplied. Arid they have to look good 
in the evening to flirt with the doormen to gain 
entrance to the Hollywood networking parties. 
What is a poor girl on the make to do? 

Prices in the South of Ranee are not modest: 
£350 for a room, £10 fora drink on the terrace. 
Everyone talks film and nothing but film. Men- 
tion theatre or a novel and you're a pariah. 

There is a pecking order, too, starting with 
Hollywood’s most glamorous, then moving to 
France’s artiest and ending weD down the scale 
with the Brits, (Perhaps the French have tried 
the only bad cup of coffee in town, the one 
served at the British pavilion.) 

It is easy to get sucked in to this cultural snob- 
bery, Cruising around for a glimpse of Sigour- 
ney Weaver, Demi Moore or Kun Basinger, I 
ignored a perfectly pleasant-looking middle- 
aged blonde woman seeking a life in the rain, 
if was only 20 seconds later, and too late, that 
I realised I had just driven past and spurned 
Helen Mirren- 

After that the only escape was to the hills. 
The Mimosa camp site is the South of France 
we remember from childhood - tents and 
mobile homes, courting couples, German stu- 
dents and Dutch ... Morris dancers.. Sure 
enough, in orange costumes they practice by 
their caravan every morning before going 
down to the festival to entertain the film-goers. 

And that courting couple are not whisper- 
ing sweet nothings. “‘Remember,” she tells him. 
“Three sentences, no more, sound confident” 
“I know, I know,” he replies. “It’s a conven- 
tional love story but it’s set on the road and the 
background music is all bhies.” They are, to use 
the word I have heard a thousand times this 
week and never wish to hear again, practising 
their “pitch”. 

There is no escape. For miles around every- 
one here is focused and obsessive. I go back to 
town to the Majestic Hotel where even the wait- 
ers pitch the menus. But in the comer sits a 


Feathers 
and DJ 
unruffled, 
David 
Lister asserts his 
right to a better 
place in the 
pecking order 
at Cannes 

genial old man on his own, smoking a cigar. A 
genuine tourist at last I chat to him. It turns 
out he is 90. It then turns out he is making a 
film. It is Britain’s own Lew Grade. “Isn’t about 
time yon slowed down. Lew,” I asked. 

. “I have," he replied. *T use to start work at 
six every morning. Now I start at seven.” 

This may be the South of France but it is a 
tourist-free zone. 

Film critics are notoriously and globally 
bonkers. In Cannes one gets to understand why. 
Cinema-going should be a nocturnal activity 
enjoyed with family or friends. Not here, lb see 
the daily screenings we troop up the red-car- 
peted open-air grand staircase of the lavish 
Palais des Festivales, muttering to our lonely 
selves; stomachs rumbling, just after eight in the 
morning. 

That way madness lies. And it manifests 
itself three hours later at the daily bout of 
international psychofantasy, euphemistically 
called the daily press conference, where film 



Fever pitch: during the Festival, hopefuls go to any lengths to catch cfirectors' eyes - 
Marilyn wigs, top, are de rigueur. Above, wine bar entrance photographs; brian Harris 


critics from around the world interrogate, or 
rather prostrate, themselves before their 
heroes. The following “question" from the 
USA’s Entertainment Today is not untypical: “I 
loved this film so much Fm almost in tears 
over it” 

A woman from Lebanon startled Charlton 
Heston by addressing him: “You axe a god in 
my coun&y. You are my father, my mother, my 
sister and my brother.” Heston has Indeed 
been on first-name terms with God in some of 
his movies, but not, until now, has he been any- 
one’s mum. My colleagues from the British 
tabloids sit in bemused silence at these daily 
events, unschooled iu the ways of unstinting 
praise. 

It would help if film-going did not have to be 
such a fashion statement here. I turned down 
a ticket to one of the nightly premieres rather 
than risk a ritual humiliation at the top of the 
grand staircase, thrown backdown to the leer- 
ing throngs on the Croisette below by a door- 


man who spotted that my dinner jacket was 
more than five years old. These ritual humili- 
ations seem to be reserved for the British. One 
film-maker told me that she was bareed from 
entering the cinema because she was in leg- 
gings. “But that Reach woman in front of me 
is wearing leggings, too ” she protested. “Old,” 
replied the doorman, u mais eHeadu style” 
Fortunately anti-fashion reared its welcome 
head in the shape of the director Alan Parker, 
fresh from making vast sums with Evita and 
thus able to turn up to the swishest parties in 
slacks and shirt hanging over his belly. He rem- 
inisced graphically about his days on the 
Cannes jury. He turned up late for one film, a 1 
typical Scandinavian number, and a 68-year-old : 
Danish lady was supplied to translate for him. 
“There were just the two of us in the cinema, 
sitting next to each other," be recalled. “And 
she kept saying things like ‘Your penis is 
poetry'.” Not a memory that featured in the 
official 50th anniversary brochure, curiously 
enough. 


Next week: win a holiday for two in Rio de Janeiro as The Long Weekend goes Brazilian 


And the Golden Gaffe goes to... 

T he Festival invariably produces a gaffe or two. None 
will ever surpass the one by Stephen Darrell when he 
was Heritage Secretary two years ago and came here 
and referred to the beautiful French actress Jeanne Moreau 
as “that distinguished Frenchman'’. If they nearly ended a ny 
hope of European unity, this year's Festival director, Gflles 
Jacob, went for intercontinental conflict. Reactin g furiously 
to Ingmar Bergman refusing to come to Cannes to collect 
a special award, he said “What does be think this is, some 
little Japanese Festival” - which went down well with the 
Japanese contingent here. 

But winning gaffe this year stays with Britain. Simon 
Perry, head of British Screen, invited 20 of Britain’s lead- 
ing young actors and actresses here to parade British glam- 
our and talent before the world. He left off the list Mari- 
anne Jean-BaptiSte who would not have only been the sole 
black face, but more pertinently was Oscar nominated for 
Secrets And Lies. She had never been to Cannes and was 
both angry and devastated - and rightly so. 

Can’t sleep. Get up at 5am. Even then pitchers are scur- 
rying by. .1 stop one. It is Amanda Brown, who made a Carl- 
ton Tv documentary on cinema organs last year. She says 
she has to get up this time to get in line outside the Para- 
mount office to pitch a new script to an executive eight hours 
later. 

“They’ll probably listen, and take the idea back to LA 
and give it to someone more experienced," she sighs. And 
when she gets back to England everyone will envy foe glam- 
orous time she had. 

A lesson for impromptu performers on the Croisette. What 
people want here, what they really, really want, is to catch 
a glimpse of movie stars and movie directors. When the 
Spice Girls broke into a beachside performance for French 
TV a crowd gathered, watched, glimpsed Tim Burton stand- 
ing on a balcony on the other side of the road. The crowd 
frowned, wrestled with the consciences, then made for the 
director of Batman and Mars Attacks. Its director power, 
girls. Don’t worry, it hasn’t caught on in Britain. 
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Rome’s magic circle 


O n a balmy recent spring afternoon in 
Rome, a sudden commotion seized 
hold of the crowds ambling their way 
around the Colosseum. One man 
swore he had seen some fragments of 
stonework tumbling down from the dizzy heights 
of the building's northern flank. A cTuster of 
other visitors gathered round to look for them- 
selves. Someone even called the fire brigade. 

False alarm, said the authorities, you must 
have been imagining things. But two hours later, 
the whole charade began again This time, a 
tourist munching a sandwich fancied he had seen 
one of the Colosseum's many cracks wide ning 
The fire brigade received another emergency call, 
and once again they felt themselves obliged to 
explain that every stone holding up Rome’s 
emblematic monument was monitored by 
experts. Constantly. There was really nothing to 
be alarmed about 

And yet the Colosseum is an alarming place, 
especially for those who set eyes on it for the first 
time. If it was in heritage-conscious London, it 


In its heyday, lions lunched on humans as a spectator 
sport. Now, writes Andrew Gumbel, man is biting back, 
along with the elements, and the Colosseum is crumbling 



would no doubt be isolated from the bustle of the 
modem city, surrounded by safety cordons and 
adorned with signs asking visitors not to take food 
or drink into a site at once so sacred and so pro- 
fane. There might even be a special underground 
train taking visitors through the bowels of the sta- 
dium on a '‘Colosseum Experience'’, complete 
with waxwork gladiators, stuffed wild beasts and 
a soundtrack reproducing the cheers and hideous 
screams of ancient tiroes. 

But this is Rome, and the Colosseum you get 
is tinapologetic, and all too palpably falling to 
pieces. Approach from one side, and you have 
to brave one of the most dangerous road cross- 
ing in the city, with Fiats and tourist buses career- 


ing around a tight, two-lane comer on, the Via 
San Gregorio. Approach from the other side, and 
you are accosted by gypsy children, hustlers pass- 
ing themselves off as authorised tourist guides, 
overpriced sandwich and soft drinks sellers, not 
to mention a sizeable percentage of the popula- 
tion of eastern Europe spilling out of their rick- 
ety tour coaches. ... 

And that's before you even get inside. You can’t 
walkout into the arena because die floor has been 
entirely eroded. You can barely make your way 
up into the stands to get a spectatoris-eye view 
because, again, large chunks of alleyway simply 
are not there and many of the seats periodically 
blocked off by scaffolding. You read in your 
guidebooks all those ghoulish tales of perverse 
blood-sport and human sacrifice, but in reality you 
have to use your ima ginati on in situ almost as 
much as you do when perusing the written page. 

It takes a while to realise that the whole point 
of the Colosseum is that it is falling to pieces, 
indeed that it has been falling to pieces almost 
since the day it was built Its strength derives 
from the fact that it is still standing 
despite the many vicissitudes of its 
history; its fascination the paradox- 
ical notion of an irreversible decline 
preserved for ever. 

The time-honoured proverb says 
that as long as the Colosseum stands. 
Rome wiU stancL and that when the 
Colosseum foils, not only will Rome 
fait but the world will pass away with 
it. That may sound like an excuse for 
a dose of pre-mQlennial gloom, but it 
is worth bearing in mind that tty the 
time the Venerable Bede first 
recorded the proverb in the eighth 
century, the Colosseum had already 
been ravaged by foreign invasions, 
fire, lightning, earthquakes and gen- 
eral looting. When Byron gave his own version 
of the saying in the Fourth Canto of “Childe 
Harold" more large chunks of Travertine marble 
bad been plundered by Renaissance popes to 
build palaces, bridges and even part of St Peters. 

The Romans themselves are at a loss to explain 
the durability of their most famous monument, 
the “ruin to beat all ruins" as one guidebook 
justly calk it But unlike those tourists who imag- 
ined it was all about to come tumbling down 
around them the other day. the Romans have 
tended to tell themselves stories magnifying the 
mysterious longevity of the place. How to 
explain, for example, all the holes that pockmark 
every arch and every column of the exterior? 


Historians and archeologists will tell you that 
these were made tty metal cramps used to erect 
the amphitheatre in the first place; the various 
accounts of their disappearance vary from the 
routine (they were removed and used for other 
building projects according to Roman architec- 
tural practice) to the criminal (they were looted 
by Pope Constans II in the seventh century). 

But Roman legend tells quite a different story. 
When the Barbarians took over Rome, so the 
story goes, they resolved to destroy the Colos- 
seum as the supreme symbol of the power of the 
old empire. The way they decided to do it was 
to gouge little holes all oveT the building and fill 
them with gunpowder in the hopes of blasting 
the whole thing to smithereens. The fuses were 
duly set, but tire Colosseum did hot cede so 
much as a single stone in the ensuing explosion. 
Awed by their clamorous failure, the Barbarians 
concluded that the place was indestructible and 
made no further attempts to attack it. 

Never mind that this story’ is quite implausible 
- to start with, gunpowder was quite unknown to 
the hordes of Goths, Huns and Vandals who 
sacked Rome repeatedly ewer the course of the 
fifth century. The point is that the Colosseum is 
looked upon as a charmed monument, something 
that bestows good luck on the whole city, the 
place may now be besieged by pollution, traffic 
and endless epidemics of weeds, but they seem 
no more threatening than the ravages of centuries 
gone by. There are even plans to use the Colos- 
seum in the 2004 Olympic Games, should Rome 
be lucky enough to win them, as a backdrop to 
the wrestling event. 

Perhaps the key to the Colosseum’s charm is 
to take Byron's advice and avoid it by day alto- 
gether. You may miss out on the guts of the place, 
die animal cages and prison cells where the glad- 
iators anxiously waited their turn in the days of 
Emperor Thus. But you also avoid the holes and 
pockmarks, the sad quarry of the proud stadium’s 
stolen glories, the sense of one of the world's great 
wonders scarred and mutilated. Come instead tty 
night, when the moonlight is these days supple- 
mented by the soft orange glow of spotlighting that 
magically transforms the great hulk of brick and 
stone into the stuff of romantic dreams. As Byron 
wrote: 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night-breeze waves along the. air 
The garland forest, which the gray walls wear. 

Like laurels on the first Caesar's head; 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare. 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 

Heroes have trod this spor - ’tis on their dust ye tread 
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Decline of the Roman Empire: the Colosseum is all too palpably fadir^* to pieces photograph&brian Harris 
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TUSCANY 


Fine country houses with 


pools in attractive historic 
Marche. Still some peak 
availability on our Tiucan 
estate*. Siena. Homuioc 
Hills and Umbrian Border. 


Good June AvaflatriUty. 
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Traditional Jarmhouscs. 
villas and apartments in 
Italv’! prettiest regions. 
FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 

RING (0990) 143683 
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1235 824324b 


Bimar. Pidbarnuh, 

Hot Sussex RH201QP. 


SIMPLY 
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Traditional ctxmay 
villa-apartments wilk pod 
charming intimate hotels and 
flexible fly-drive holidays. 
'Grand Touring', fainting 
and Cookery holidays phu 
short breaks to Florence. 

0181 995 9323 
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Tuscany 


to discover 
unspoilt Italy 


Discover Tuscany & 
Umbria on a guided 
walking or cycling 
holiday. Experience 
pretty medieval towns, 
beautiful countryside, 
local cuisine and stay in 
friendly, comfortable 
hotels. Ring now for you 
1997 colour brochure. 




01606 42220 


FLYDRIVE 


£199 


One week in May or June 
with Group B car and 
flights from Gatwick, 
Glasgow or Manchester 
For FREE brochure calk 


0181-390 5554 

CRYSTAL 


ITALY* 



A TASTE OF TUSCAN* \ffllas, Cot- 
(0908 4 Bp Is For brochures can 
Tailor-made Tours on 0181 
29)1450 

UMBfltA . Wbnderful smc! vlSas/apts 
with pools. 01 B 1 600 OOe&Fx 0331 
ROWE, FLORENCE. VENICE Stall*. 
Central apu/vfllas Good tomb. 
0181 6B0QQB2IFX0331 
SAN GIMIGNANO/ TUSCANY Fflnv 
Hy run. rustic term house recently 
restored. Superb views. Pool. 
WMka. Apts 2 /B pats (E270- 
430pw). BSB 2 pars (£3545 day). 
TaL Sleven/Nstalle 0039-577- 

QAAxCv 

SUNVIL DISCOVERY Flexible fly. 
tbviee. to Tuscany 6 Umbda. Char- 
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Holidays Afloat UK 


BRITAIN'S BEST Sat Drtvo Narrow- 
boat HoOdaya. Widest choice. 
Beginners vary welcome. To! 
01905 726625. 

BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY; Surrey/ 
Hants. Lux boats. (01266) 703661. 
AWARD WINNING NARROW- 
BOATS bom 4 excellent bases, 
tourist board graded. Short 
breaks and longer. Broch tel 
(0121) 4462909 


Channel Islands 


Enjoy Legofand Visit Cadbury World Days out dWhipsnads 
& Thorpe Park * Warrick Castle & Woburn Abbey 


For Reservations or further information please telephone the 
hotel of your choice, quoting Independent 
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NEW beet ever bro chur e m 
hot off the press. Don't • 
delay - phone now! • 

Scottaod. N anbumb erl aa d. • 
LaAes, Dries, North York Hrax. 
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Peek Ditarid. WNes, Norfolk. * 
Sufbft. Donet. West Country, • 

SoodHrn Ireland m 


THE SPECIALISTS FOR ITALIAN HOTELS I 

Over 800 qualiti’ hotels. City breaks. 
Seaside, Islands. Lakes, Mountains 5. -4 and 
3 Star hotels are still available for 1997. 
Bonded for flights, ear hire and travel 
insurance. Call us for a personal quotation 
and quote T1175. 

Reservations by Phone: 0990 56 11 06 

hop www. hpsholds demon co.uk 


01756 702200 


English Country 
Cottages 


AN UN RIVALLED 

choice in EngJand’! 
I Or elicit areas - 
Free 444 page 
colour brochure. 
King 

(01455) 852222 
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Activity Holidays 


LEARN TO SWIM 






TIVIESCAPE HOUDAYS. 


7 DAY RESIDENTIAL 
SWIMMING HOLIDAYS 
WITH GUARANTEE 
IN OUR 13TH YEAR 
TWO HEATED POOLS 
FREEFONE 
0800 281 372 
FOR FREE INFO PACK 
Intamattonal S wi mmin g Sdwol 
Stralghfyray Head, Whimplo 
Nr. Exeter. Devon EX5 2OT 
PLEASE QUOTE REF DEF0S 


BEAT THE END OF TERM RUSH. 
Experience rural Guernsey at its 
quietest. 2 bed, 16C bom conver- 
sion, avaH Jurw/July. Tel 01401 
36301, Fax 01481 3887V. 


yi.V’M*]! 


Peace and quiet In a beautiful 
family run Georgian hotel. 
Lovely gardens and views. 
ExcelJenl food. En suite rooms; 
col TV, lea/coffee ladtihes. 
DB&B from £222/1240 phv 
£3650 per day 

Sidmount Hotel 01395 513432 



GLEN LYN. LYNMODTH 
NORTH DEVON 

Caiuterrand 
apartments 
cTtrfcnidocwa 
IhK,' Pran-JuDy srt on 
■slPwC' - Mgr fl stwfcd 
?%njfn£3S ntfT Cpox- at thr 
'^Ss hcanolThe 

Exmoor Kiilonal Park 
Phosc Matthew Oxcnbam 
rw 0169 8 753 307 
Postcode ES35 6® 


Caravans alt to the highest stan- 
dards. Many welcome pets. 
Phone 0i 502 560688 (24 tain) 
SHAMROCK Cottages, 2B6 select 
IndMdual cottages hi auperta loca- 
tfons. Disc Fares. AITOl Col Bra 
01B23 681060 

CASHEL house HOTEL, Con- 
nemara. Co. G stray . Restorative 
breaks. Free broch. Tefc 
0 (053. 9 5.31001- fine 31077 
DUBLIN CITY Victorian terrace 
house. 30 mins drive to Wtaktoar 
mountains, steeps 3/4. Non- 
smokers. Avail August 003531 
4967063. 
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uMILKBERE HOLIDAYS 

01297 22925 

M Four Sno. Se*n, Dean £X12 2LA 
Tourifl Boom fnapedaf 


VENETIAN APARTMENTS has a 
wonderful range of private arc 
properties to let In VanleeAlso 
Rome/norence/Verona/Veneto. 
0181 H 78 J 130 Fax 0181 STB 0962. 


CYCLING FOR SOFTIES have cho- 
sen quality hotels and exquisite 
menus hr the* Tuscany & Umbria 
tours on e bicycle. Agent ATOL 
806. W. (0191)8485134. 


LAKE GARDA A Megglore. Apts 6 
hotels. Also cby breaks. Lakes A 
Mountains 01329 844405 ATOL 


actar BB accom. Pfue Sleffy, 
1-afcea.CUes 0iBi-847 47da AJTO 
ATOL608. 


UMBRIA, edge of quiet vUlege near 
Assist. Spoiew. TocB. FuBy 
equlpporiapertinenta ht restored 
laimhouse. Owner resident. 
Broctliee 0181-675 3653. 


LA BELLA TOSCANA Very special 
Hrmhses. vHasA Apts In a around 
enchanting medieval San 
Olmlflnato between Florence B 
stcna-1867 broch. 01 81 -422-5Z18 


UMBRIA/TUSCANY borders. Tradi- 
tional Umbrian schoolhousa. 
BaaudU sedudad hnside setting, 
superb views, eomiomble & wet! 
equipped. Slpa 2-6. Avail June- 
SepLlM ftjl 81) 8833238. 


UMBRIAN HILLS. Utterly peaceful. 
we« -equip pad farmhouse, sleep- 
ing 8+. Large pooL tabte tennis, 
mountain bffrea. TM. Italy 

003B.7S.M0.445B or UK (01737) 
243511. have Tel no. 

CAR HIRE • BEST PRICES A OUAL- 
Ity, free upgredas, PeDcan Car 
Hire 01 025 586868 
FUOftrCAR HIRE - BEST PRICES. 
HoBdsy Right Company. Tgi 
0162S 586224 ABTAOQ01 
TUSCANY Unexpectedly evabsbte 
on 28 June (2 weeks) S 6 Sept (3 
weeks) , benrilful leMaed Tuscan 
farmhouse between Ftoranca amt 
Stana Sips 6 Superb views. 
Shares enormous pod and tennis 
court. TW 01 71 7344308 
UMBRIA 17th C tifi latte lanrtnuse. 
4 beds, slpa 4-10. For colour 
brochura 01234 H0224 


CAREFREE 

ITALY 


SUNVIL UK- Exclusive character 
hotels in some of Britain’s loveli- 
est areas. Inc historic attractions. 
cycHng, vineyards, steam rail- 
ways. IN 0181 B4 74748. 


Singles Holidays 


01 293 552277 
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DELIGHTFUL FARMHOUSE BAB, 
rural setting. ATI bdrme on-suHe. 
L* hd engflsh breeksfseL 15 mhe 
S tainted alrpori (courtesy car 
avail. Reese cal 01799 543429 
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EXCLUSIVELY SINGLE' 

I 


Cotswolds 


SHAKESPEARE 
COUNTRY SPECIAL 

Enjoy a break at our 
Cdswold Manor House In 
the vfliage of Long 
Crompton. St 4 >er home 
cooking. /Ul rooms en suite. 
2nts £75 DB&8 3nts £100 
DB&B W/end Special £87 

01608 684218 


Dorset 


Gar;s Mmtxx i iys 



BEA MINSTER. Stone cottage with 
pretty garden- Sleeps 4/7. Sea 8 
miles. ETB 2 toys approved. 
C2SO-C300 jwr. 0181 8S2 0633 
EYPE, SMALL QUIET SITE, beech 
200 yards. Stet vans lor hire & 
camping, pets welcome, 01308 
424BQ3 

PEACEFUL. SECLUDED Cottage 
with grfci near Crawkama. Steeps 


DEVON CONNECTION, Luxury 
Bams. pooL bar. 1W 01548500984 

CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Hot oil the prose new 1997 best 
ever colour brochure. Phone 
nowll 01 7E6 702201 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 cot- 
tages throughout (01762) 
280 711. 

FREE COLOUR GUIDE to the 500 
best vakie cottages In Devon 

J0I27TJ 76322. 

rDWEY/POlRUAN. Charming 
watereide conges. Superb views. 
Central Healing. Dinghies avail- 
able. Pets welcome. 01579 
344867 

SALCOHBE. Nr beach, gt see 
views, I so garden, 3 adj proper- 
ties, sips 4-20. 01530 242409 

BODMIN MOOR idyllic R'side COIL 
log lira, tour poster. 0120874408. 

SALCOMBE .KeHaton, nr larms- 
cambe beauWui 18C cottage, slpa 
7/ 8 large gdn. comfortable, spa- 
cious nr secret beaches and wafts 
avail summer/aimimn. Tat 01225 
833316 

EXMOUTH comfortable very well 
appointed 3 bed two. im from 
beach trg grdn short I arm leu 
May-Sept inct E350-E4S0 pw. 
01385272895 

LUXURY FLAT. Sleeps 5. One mile 
see. TU 01 548 560964 

MOUSEHOLE DeHghtlul 


Isle of Wight 


Luxury Self Drive 
Short Breaks to the 

Isle of Wight 



TIMESCAPE HOUDAYS 

BOOH DIRECT * SAVE ££' 


r JUNE SPECIAL 

3 NIGHTS FROM £99 

Bed, bnmkfvu and cnxfaf mol 
Large wUront bold, eoieruraincni. 
indoor po<4. jactnri. auu. 

* FREE CAR FERRY * 
Sudriacbm Hold 
Seafraai. Sudoae. Ilk of Wi*bi 

Tel: 01987 406655 

Spring Bant ftaSday 

V 2 Ughs fiam £79 


The Lake District 


S. Fr £200 pw Tat 1017112376281 


Late Availability 


on Chesl! Beach. Portland. Relax 
to the sound ollhe aea. Steeps 4- 
6 SHU some vacancies June. 
Sept October only 3 Night broaks 
bom £05. Weeks June £160. Sept 
£160. CH S Hnon Induded. 
Brochura (01305) TUBBS. 


LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hot ofl the prase new 
1997 best evar colour brochura. 
Phone nowll 01756702200 - 
HFLLTHWATTE HOUSE. WlMUr- 
fflere, Thom burrow Road, over- 
looking take. All rooms ansulte 
(some with Jacuzzi baths) Sotat- 
. Ote TV. taemaldng. Satxva. iyto 
Stscm Room and hewed indoor 


itf* 


pool solely tar our 
2nlgtita. 5caursa 
tacLVAT only ESS, 


rsa dinner BAB 


VAT only ESS, 3ntghts oidy 
9. Brochure: 01 S394 43838 


Airport Parking 


East Anglia 


The Peak District 


HEATHROW £4,95 per day. Free 
paridng altar 14 days. Max oharge 
£69.30 up to 100 days Secure 
Parting 0181 813 8130 


AMAZING VALUE East AngDa cot- 
tages. 1997 colour brochura. Pais 
wak m m o . Trfc (01756) 702205. 


£130. Brochure: 01S394 43638 
RATHER SPECIAL COTTAGES tar 
two bi a secret corner ol Southern 
UkBtand.TefcQ15395 36475 
NR LOWE&WATERIEN1SRIML£ 
Superb non-s moki ng nonage tor' 
6. AH tacBBes. (0178® 62«IS - 
PRIVATELY OWNED BUNGALOW 
MHawfcaaiieadnrA i i ib i B d rt a phn 
ice + details TW. mi«i) 7*85140 
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Eat the 



In Mantua, northern Italy, 
Renaissance man meets avid 
^ carnivore, writes Harriet O'Brien 




T he weight watchers looked in 
pretty good shape. In fact we 
would have had. slim reason to 
guess their common interest 
were it not for a welcoming sign 
to the International Weight Whichcre’ 
Reunion at the entrance of the chic little 
• restaurant in Mantua. Dining out certainly 
seemed the ultimate in collective temp- 
tation and staunch self-denial, and as we 
tucked into steaming dishes of pasta and 
porcini we glanced with sympathy at the 
assembled calorie counters of Lombardy. 
_ Yet perhaps they had good cause to be 
circumspect about the cuisine. Local 
tasre in Mantua is regarded, even by other 
It al i an s, as more than mildly eccentric. 
Their principal peculiarity is stmeotto di 
asino, or braised donkey, but they also 
concoct strange brews of broth - with 
generous helpings of Lambnisco added 
for good measure. 

Such culinary habits, so the guide 
books informed us, became standard 
fare during the three centuries when the 
Gonzaga family ruled Mantua and the 
outlying area. From the early years of the 
14th century until 1630 (when Hapsbnrg 
troops sacked the city), the dog-loving, 
horse-mad Gonzaga dukes held court 
with flourish - and, of course, their influ- 
ence extended not just to hunting, food 
and finances, but also fine art. Dietary 
considerations aside,- you come to 
Mantua to see the remaining legacy of the 
Gonzagas, feasting on the visual riches of 
Leon Battista Alberti, Andrea Mantegna 
and Giulio Romano. 

Mantua might not come top of the 
tourist list in northern Italy. Most of its 
movable treasures have long since been 


siphoned off by Flo- 
rence's Uffizi and 
other galleries. And 
set in a flat, marshy 
landscape it can 
hardly boast attrac- 
tive surroundings. 

Yet the ancient 
heart of the city 
contains lovely 
streets and hand- 
some, intriguing 
buildings such as the 
medieval church of 
the Rotonda di San 
Lorenzo built in a 
perfect circle, the 
elegant clock tower 
of the Palazzo della 
Ragione. It is also a 
relatively peaceful 
place: unless you 
arrive at the very 
height of summer 
you wont get mown 
down by hordes of hasty sightseers. Far 
the most part those who visit Mantua 
come with the quiet intent of admiring the 
art and architecture of three great men of 
the Renaissance. 

Musician, playwright, mathematician, 

. athlete, architect (the list goes on), Leon 
Battista Alberti came unnervingiy close 
to being the ideal Renaissance man. He 
designed his big, bold church of San 
Andrea in the city’sold centre in 1472 as 
a sort of hybrid of Etruscan and Roman 
temples (complete with triumphal arch 
on the facade). The resulting airy spa- 
ciousness seems radical - particularly if 
you take as a point of comparison all 




EamHy gathering: In the Camera degfi SposI at Mantua’s ducal palace the 
Renaissance master Andrea Mantegna caught the mood of the dog-loving 
horse-mad household of Ludovico II Gonzaga 
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ITALIAN INSIGHTS 


How to got to Mantua Harriet O'Brien paid £215 for a return Galwtck -Florence 
flight on Merkflana (0171-839 2222). She rented a car from Hertz (0990 996699) 
lor £200 per week. If your sole destination is Mantua, then the most accessible 
airport is Verona, with Milan and Bologna as good alternatives. 

How to get to Roma The best scheduled fare at present is on Debonair (0500 
146200) from Luton to Rome's Clamp ino airport The company’s lowest fare is 
£149.70 return, Including tax. Sky Shuttle (0181-748 1333) and other discount 
agents offer cut-price charter and scheduled flights to Rome and many other 
Italian cities. 


> information The Italian State Tourist Office, 1 Princes St, London VV1R 
8AY (0171-408 1254). 


those bosses and buttresses of St George's 
Chapel in Windsor which was started on 
almost exactly the same date. You can't 
help gasping as you walk into the church: 
the trail decorations seem the ultimate in 
trompe Voeil. Another Renaissance mas- 
ter. Andrea Mantegna, devised the inte- 
rior (much of it completed after his 
death), with every available surface look- 
ing, at first glance, as if it is coated in 
carved marble. But you soon realise with 
an increasing sense of awe that most of 
this is painted illusion. 

You find more of Mantegna at the 
ducal palace. The visitors’ modest 
entrance belies the grandeur and 


labyrinthine quantity of rooms here: 
even if your Italian is not up to scratch, 
it's a good idea to join a guided tour if 
only to avoid getting lost Your trail will 
take you through stark halls displaying 
rediscovered frescoes by Antonio 
PisaneOo, past huge Flemish tapestries of 
Raphael’s cartoons, and to room after 
room sumptuously designed and deco- 
rated by that other great Renaissance 
(and Mannerist) exponent, Giulio 
Romano. Highlight of a visit here, how- 
ever, is a sort of side-swipe into the 14th- 
century Castello di San Giorgio. 
Although there’s not an enormous 
amount to see, you’ll want to spend as 


long as you can in the small Camera degli 
Sposi, with its wonderful frescoes by 
Mantegna, painted for Ludovico II Gon- 
zaga and his wife Barbara of Branden- 
burg. Your visiting time is limited, since 
even your breath has a corrosive effect on 
the fragile painting. However, we man- 
aged to smile sweetly at the guards and 
gain an extra few minutes to absorb the 
Gonzaga family scenes (great dogs, fan- 
tastic backgrounds) and the cherubs and 
peacock perched precariously around 
the painted cupola, as well as to pinpoint 
the tiny self-portrait of Mantegna him- 
self. shrouded among the marble-like 
decorative embellishment. 

The most revolutionary work of Man- 
tua's third great Renaissance hero lies at 
the other end of town, beyond more mod- 
em developments. Giulio Romano's 
Palazzo del lb was commissioned in 
1527 by Federico D Gonzaga who wanted 
a home for his mistress. Here Romano 
transformed a set of old stables into an 
elegant palape and in so doing set in train 
the new Mannerist movement - defying 
Renaissance ideals by wilfully misusing 
classical motifs (huge keystones in the 
facades, and the unheard of use of TUscan 
columns). Inside, there’s a wealth of 
wall decorations, from pretty stuccowork 


to riotous frescoes. The thundering titans 
of the Sala dei Giganti may seem a bit 
over the top, but the witty frescoes of the 
Salone dei Cavalli (Hall of Horses) are 
bound to appeaL Here Federico's many 
thoroughbreds stand proudly on ledges 
and look out at you from above the door- 
ways. 

Such a show of grandeur is a far cry 
from the mood of Mantua today, which 
is well-to-do in a low-key way. Back in the 
old part of town there’s a cheerful mix of 
sleek style and stoic conservatism -as you 
wander through Piazza Mantegna you 
can't help being struck by the fact that a 
Giorgio Armani outlet sits expensively 
opposite a little haberdashery store, its 
shop-front festooned with buttons. The 
most attractive windows, though, are 
those of the cake shops - and there are 
many. The Mantovans are dearly keen on 
their cakes, and among the delicious dis- 
plays of praline tarts, chocolate and 
orange torta and amaretto confections 
there’s a reminder of their curious culi- 
nary taste: torta di taglzatelle is composed 
of sugar-coated pasta twirled into a bird's 
nest arrangement above a crumbly short- 
bread base. What a calorie count - quite 
enough to worry even the most wayward 
weight watcher. 
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Traveling to. Holiday France or Spain? 

Why drive the long way round when you can sail direct? 
We land you closer to where you'd Hke to be. 
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Return fliykt vitL QkhtkS frhJ British Airways 



iktsA s«v« t\ d *ys frit c kr Lir«*witL Avis. 

Australia fro K* j£ 8M9* (witk TrailfinderS. 

It's a yood deal wkickever why you look At it. 

We're also offering two free stopover* Auywktre oh tk« Qantas/Britisk Airways network*-yoi» can 
«vth fly round tke world for an extra j£So! Wkat's mix Trailfindtrs is yiviny away AU$5o tvortk 
of trav«l vo linker* sack to spend in Australia. So now's tke tih*c to stop stariny out of tke window 
dreandny akout Aostraha, and actually do soMtkiny akoot it. All you kave to do to take advantaye 
of tlis krilliant offer is kook ky June l5tL And travel duriny Novctnker, or kctwccn January 21st and 

hi a re k 31st. For reservations and a krockvre call TrailfindcrS on oni 938 3366. 

Lminw TRAILFINDERS >-^- BmibhAbmots 

,7 HE TiAVEL E * P E ? 7 5 ^ 

UmnJIIb^ CanJitiMi iff Jj. Mm piU i bk A iff I pi. w J *ffl«** t» o* u— *• "Gb^itny. 

ATOL nss (ATA, ABTA Altai. TrtitfcJcr* LM. ifH Koniftn H>|L Stmt, Lnin Wt 1RG. 
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Special Interest Holidays 


Special Interest Holidays 



-twenty years from now 

YOU WILL BE MORE 
DISAPPOINTED BY 
THE THINGS YOU DIDN'T DO 
THAN BY THE ONES YOU DID/ 

Mark Twain 

Earth-watch- an mrc-maac m c.'.iri:> -.v -.a 


;’JSl two wc-i'.s to -Tio-.e a ditivroaco. 
:r mere dctai-3 tail 01865 31 1600 


| The Nile Bike Ride | 

j;' in aid of Mencap j 


The experience of a lifetime. 500 tan bike ride 1 . 
Luxor-Aswan- Luxor. Cycle by day, nights on a Nile 
Cruise Boat. Fantastic sightseeing. Limited places. 
For more details call now: 0645 777779 
Or write to: Nile Bite Ride. Mencap. 
FREEPOST. London ECI B I A A. 

J> 

Blue Sky Appeal 


Btfl. Chanty No 222177 


LJbJLix 


CA 


1 1 ftOMhiii'-u 


EVERVDNES COT A CONTRIBUTION TO MAKE 

Roistered Charity No. 327017 


v.ww. exodus travels, ro.uk 


MB 

I USA CANADA ALASKA MEXICOJ 


i >#\^\ UK leaders in sin; 

group jdvciUurc 
holidays worldwide. 

"•> ^/g?/c 7 r J Over 20 years experience' 
~ a different hroehul'es. 




Holidays Afloat 


PRIVATE CRUISE Bboard lux. Bfl 
cr*»od motor yaetn. Sips S. 
Yrtlarakflna(9tftyw401B1 346 
6615. 


Corsica 




«mi|i group exploratory hflHdoys YbuU see more 

• Cultural Tours • Nature TOurs 

■ Easy Hikes • Wilderness Safaris 

• Major Treks • seatreks 

■ River Journeys • Tall ship Voyages 

Over 1 70 adventures in Europe. Greece. Turkey, 

Egypt. Middle East. Africa. India. China. Japan. Asia. 
Americas. Aus/NZ. 8 days to 6 weeks. Prices 
from £339 to £3945’. o 
Call for brochure "toL 

W 01252 344161 ^ 

■ Explore Worldwide (IN) 

Aldershot, GULL 1LQ 

Fully Bonded ATTO/ATOL 3591 





CYCLING AND WALKING haBdvy* 
In Bavaria A Tlw Black Fores!. 
Free brochure 01568 780600 
AITO, ATOL 2867 

WALKING IN GREECE with 
Trakking HeBas. Plus mountain 
biking, painting, sailing. SUNVIL 
01 B1 -647 4746 AITO ATOL808. 

SKYROS Holistic Holidays Ki 
Grooca A Caribbean. Over 200 
courses led by sweUeni tutors 
bid. Ken Ruaaell. Sue Tbwnsend 
8 Toyaii Wilcox. Superb setting, 
blandly community, del. toad. 

' 0171 284306S. 

CYCLING 8 WALKING In undiscov- 
ered Europe. Great food, friendly 
hotels, bags moved. TM Headwa- 
ter (01 606} 42220 AJTO ATOL 
2412 


CORSICAN 


An Wand of (pvetmur mountain 
pMkx. fragrant plna forest), 
crystal dm rtvare, wstsrbHs 
and basulHvI radiated bn d m . 

Small 4 Friendly Aubergcs 
Mount) In inns Secret Rstrsatt 
Bextoide VUtes and Apartments. 
Cbutc Howfc fly-drive Cycling 
Vt Huabota Road, London W8SOH 
unmi »MM. ax.Xxj MTDTBH 


0171-385 8438 


CORSICAN PLACES. The Corsican 
specialist Lovely range of vflbs, 
cottages, apts & totals. Vary 
irtsndiy, personal sendee JEastar 
avail. Cafilor our1S®7 brochure 
01424 774366. ATOL 2647 ATTU 

SIMPLY CORSICA. Discover the- 
Medttenanoan's test-kept secret 
an Wand of glorious beaches and 
spectacular mountain*, untar- 
nished by mass tourism. YU las 
with poofs, saasfde cottages, 
mountain ou barge* and styOsh 
hotels. Call (0181} 985 8323. 
ABTA Vi 337 ATOL 1922 AITO 


Portugal 



UlMai 



SOUTH AFRICAN 


CAPETOWN WIN ELANDS 
GARDEN ROUTE NATAL 
TRANSVAAL ZIMBABWE. 
A unique selection of Classic 
Hetek Same Reserves and 
Chinning Homes & Gardens. 
Ftydrte «Mt> Am IBghu ro Ouban 
Opt Town. Wwoestarg, Hem 
South African Affair ATOIJ334 
H7 Hjedxrit Road. london WB BOX 


0171-381 5222 


SUNVH. DISCOVERY Fly -d rives ta 
Namibia, Zimbabwe & the Cape. 
Pius safaris to Skeleton Coast 
Botswana 8 Zambia. Totally flexi- 
ble. Guest tarms. buahea mps a 
character accom. 0181 232 0777. 
AITO ATOL BOB 


SOUTH 

EAST 

ASIA 

Come face 
to face 
with the - 
people 


OTol 7 A2 3W — 
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Spain 




PUERTO DE MAZARRON. Costa 
Caftfa- Luxury a® bedroom vfltaa. 
private pools. BsosmtaLw 5 mins 
to SOS fat unspoilt Spain. Call Pal 
or John Carr on 01932 248428. 

COSTA BRAVA flights dUect from 
Bournemouth airport to Gerona. 
Saturday de pa rtures, islanders 
Ml; 01202 578422. ATOL 40B9 
ANDALUC1A Between Med 5 Snow 
Parte of Granada. Three cottages 
In hillside oOvs grove, pooL mod 
coos. TU 01564 782321. 


COSTA DEL SOL CkxaWy 2 bdnn 
apL own gdn, stored pool, 
grounds. MsrtjeBa/Fu eng Irate. Tel 
01922 514164 

CASAS CANTABRICAS 97 
brochure of cottage holidays in 
beauithd unspoilt regions o! N. 

| Spain 4 PorttigaL 01223 328721 
ATTO. 

VINTAGE SPAIN. Country houses 
wnh pools In anspolh arses of 
Catalunya & Andalucta. NrcsesL 
01954 261431 ATTO ATOL 2787 


THE FASTEST COACH 
SERVICE TO EUROPE 


Germany 


El PEL, BLACK FOREST. Bavaria. 
Charming small totals Cm E22pp A 
apis hn E293 p» Also Austria, 
Sloven!* 8 Croatia. Auto Plan 
01543257777 

GERMANY - Dally low cost fl»gh» 
and hotel accommodation. AH 
mater credit cards. Pteasa cafl 
German ltm( Centre 0181 429 
2900. ABTA ATOL SS77 1ATA. 


Exotic Holidays 


UNLIMITED NUMBER OF TRIPS 


“A good policy” THE INDEPENDENT 


'Bike Off 



TRAVEL WORLD 

THE ALL YEAR TRAVEL INSURANCE PLAN 
FOR FREQUENT TRAVELLER 


* Medical 

* Emergency repatriation 


£5,000,000 
Unlimited 

* Cancellation and Curtailment £2000 

* Personal Baggage £1000 

* Delayed Baggage £100 

* Personal Money £500 

* Personal Accident £10,000 

* Personal Liability £1,000,000 

Travel Delay and 24 Hour Emergency Service 
PREMIUMS 

INCLUSIVE OF INSURANCE PREMIUM TAX 
APPLICANT TO AGE 64 £99.50 PER ANNUM 
APPLICANT'S SPOUSE TO AGE 64 £30.50 PER ANNUM 
APPLICANT 65-69 ADDITIONAL £17.50 PER ANNUM 
CHILD UNDER 18 £16.00 PER ANNUM 
For full details telephone or write to: 

TRAVEL WORLD, c/o MARCUS HEARN & CO LTD. 
65-66 SHOREDITCH HIGH STREET, 

LONDON El 6JL 
TELEPHONE: 0171-739 3444 
Company and group discounts available: 

Other travel plans also arranged 


Q^'- d,Sd 

Aik for 


Top scheduled airlines. 

Best stopover choice - 
Far East, USA & more. 

Itineraries tailored to your 
exact Wishes. 

Car & campervan hire, 
air, rail & coach passes. 

Accommodation from 
budget to luxury. 


AUSTRALIA 

I FARES FROM 


RETURN 


a 01420-88724 o r 0171-287 5556 


OFFICIALLY APPOINTED LoMmS AGENT 



OPEN 7 DAYS 12 High Street, Alton, Hants, GU34 1BN I 
Mon-fri Jam-7pn AftonSPic Of mSBh! 

Sat-Son Snt-Spn 52 Regent Street, London, W1 R 6DX IabtaII 

SmlOanHpmPSt FAX; 01420-82133 or 0171-287 4522 

'All fares subject to availability. Restrictions apply, ask for details. 




Balearics 


Cyprus 


VIKTAGE SPAIN. Mollorcan farm- 
houses with pools. UnflpoW nraaa. 
Nr coast Peritonea & South-East. 
01 B54 261 43 1 AITO ATOL 2787. 


VILLAS WITH POOLS. vHage 
houses In unspoilt areas. Plus 
hUs. fl yd rives, escorted lours. 
SUNVIL 0181-8474748 ATTO 
ATOUXXL 


If you wish to advertise 
in tiiis section please 
telephone the Travel 
Tfeam on 0171 293 2222 
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COAST AND COUNTRY COT- 
TAGES. Fro* Colour Brochure: 
NCCC LTD AJninoulh, NorthJ'd. 
Tel: 01665 630902/830783 

(24 His). 

SUPERB cottages. Northumbria. 
York Oates. Lakes. Peaks. Sykes 
Collages 01244 345700. 

COSY COTTAGE for two. Roman 
Wan ana. Tat 01434320579 


Suffolk 


SPRING FOZICAL 

1 6th C. Award Winning Inn. 
Egon Rojuv Which Guide 

ETB 1 HSret A.\ QQQO 

Fm mr ofhKdl Hrshh Oah Dut.vnl 
unkilCTS far bed alUMUK 
Free Backs Fizz os srriraL 
2 nighb from £79 DBB pp. 
Longer breaks available 
Six Bell Country inn, 
BandweJI. 

Nr. Bury St Edmunds. 
01359 250820 

inwiaMf nair ip hJipminn irjdm 


YORKSHIRE. DALES, Moor*. 
Coast Peek a Late District Over 
200 s/c cottages. IK us. Brochure 
Holiday Cottages 'ftxkshbe, Water 
SI. Stdpion. BD23 1PB. (01756) 
700872, 


l 


Yorkshire & The Dales 



Sootlt Africa 'Botswana 
•Namibia 'Zimbabwe 


SOUTH AFRICA 

FARES FROM 


• New adwnmrej 
8 noun for dt 49«. 
bbubiB utars. 
game virwlng. 

• RatrTrodi tourv Srf-dnw 
- Lunvy Strn oi Diamoiori 


£323 


ITTrT?TTT7T3 


1&00RS and COAST." 

JL. Sdfwtemgtwfidjv X 

propartte in rural Kxauoro 
. from Bronte Hanoi , 

TT and Heertbeat CauMiy X 
lb the Coast 

Data Hofiday Cottagai ^ 

01756 TQon-yl 


COTTAGES Yorkshire hid. York. 

Colour Brochure 01 B45 59 7860. 
YORK OVER 26% OFF. Haworth 
Court HotttL Brochure 01904 
425156 

SUPERB co dagos. Yorks Dale*. 
Northumbria. Lake*, Peaks. Sykes 
Cottages 01 24* 345700. 

HAWES. WENSLEYDALE. 40 Coun- 
try Cottages. Pets welcome. 
Brochure 01696 687 654 


Q 01420-80828 or 0171-287 5535) 


USA 

.Canada 


i 




• b>kar-Mjdetelt4VI«v 

r 

- flnv dry. Male, dconmoi 

- Coach tOurt 


£270 

n 

2 01420-88380 or 0171-287 5559 


Pop n and see o today, astray 
iocated in PkcadDIy Cnxs 


WHY WE'RE THE BEST 


Wales 



t FOREST CABIN BARGAIN BREAKS! 



^59i*ml 




EIEBGIEgE:x^HHB3g2Wl 


saiLESCQUBE- Brickwall Hotel nr 
toOla. Tudor Manor. Wfatur/Sprlng 
ttroeks. 2 ntghts £96 pp DBSB. 3rd 
m accom tree, pay E30 only lor 
“inner 8 breakfast. RAC restau- 
rant award 91-96. Tel (01424) 
870253 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


A superh selvcticn erf quality 
cViarmdeT tettagp?- bi Ihe 
Pembrokeshire Coast Xattorul 
Park. All properties furnished 
to the highest standards. 

Phone now frrfree rotour brochure 

01239-881397 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Usyn 
penrlnsiita. Coastal end country 
cottages and farm houses. Nafyn 
Hoadeys 01758 720674 
695 COTTAGES/FARMHOUSES 
Ihroughout Wales: all Tourist 
Board Graded, wales Holidays - 
01686 825267 

BRECON BEACONS. Ovsr 100 S/C 
cottages some sleep upto 30. 
Many lass than £250 par week 

high season. Tel 01 874 G7B44* 

GOWER. Mumbles, Swansea 120 
cottages, houses. Rate. Heme 
•rwn Homs- W: 01792 360624 
COWER Idyllic I7C farmhouse, 
saa'country. Hshlng/ridtnq, 
enculte. BB & EM £27 lie. bar 
AA'HAC BTOCh 01269 595640. 


SCENIC QUALITY spadous bunga- 
low. Sleeps 2-8. Awarde: 5 keys. 
Suit families or semk<£sabJed. 
Colour brochure 01437 541242 
GOWER spacious S>C cottags In 
2tXl acres with megnincanl view 
from £150 pw. Broch 01289 
595640 

PEMBROKESHIRE cottage. Water- 
way view. Inn nearby. Brochure 
TiL (01437) 532495 wry Bme 
GOWER COAST - KKTsol cottages, 
BAB'S. Hotels. Bros 0800 G21B1 1 
'ANGLESEY AND SNOWDONIA. 
Mena] Holiday Cottages (or 2-20. 
Brochure 01248 717135 
GOWER Cottage In peaceful Hor- 
ton. Sips 7 r- cot Most daws 
avafl. Games room. 01627 
383400. 


• Don't forget 
to mention . 
The Independent 
when replying to 
adverts 



Best riioKe - top-uujoty 
Mheduimf etrilnes 


Car and campervan Aire, 
coach court end hotels 


■ I 3 ■ : T 


OFFICIALLY APPOINTED 


PPCM 7 DAYS 12 High StlMt Altoa Hants, GU341 BN 
aw&ws>u<eint Or 

ic taiintoi 57 Regent Street. London. W1R SOX 

FAX: 0T420-S2133 or 0171-287 4522 

**tore*M to j ghW at UntiMom wiptn o' tor dmn> 



10%0FF 


m w mamnp mjoa 
BMKBiilMtH 1S n AtU 
24* (MY 1887 Ac. 


Coaching Holidays 


SPAIN 


ITALY 



PARIS &. BRUSSELS 



COLUMBUS 


DIR£C 


£49 

£470 | TOKYO £57' 


DUBAI £35U I BANGKOK £469 

* * * CMc.7go Business £799 Fkst £1245 rtn ★ * ★ 
Al F " r •flieleat service call 

’-0171 482 0414 S= 


TIM ESCAPE HOUDAYSi 


Eastern Europe 


PRAGUE. VIENNA, BUDAPEST and 
Stovatdo. Central psnsJora, hotels 
& epu. Czechars (01706) 823689. 
independent travel packages. Air 
faxes, groups. INTERCHANGE 
D181 661 3612 ATOL 2423 
PRAGUE- Lirrury private apart- 
ments end B&B to rent Excep- 
tional value, a il assistance given. 
07000 792275. 

JUST HUNGARY tram Hungarians 
who know. Ctty breaks and much 
more. BroctiJWaJI. Call 017T 287 
4939 ATOL 3703. 

PRAGUE. BUDAPEST Cracow. 
Hotels bn £15 pp-Summer PoReh 
castles. Bohemia; Tairas; Late 
Bled ctolats. Auto Plan 01543 
2S7777 


Overseas Travel . 


NEED A HOLIDAY?. 

SINGLE 

OUT THE BEST 
COMPANY AVAILABLE 

He: c.v<s 5 v/eoKe-ss ‘or Sr;,; 


Ring now for a brochure 

0181 951 2811 



Tlirkey 


W:$Wb-M » 

1 SliffiMSSS TURKEY 

jji Special Offers from £759 

P ALL SAAIED ACCOSMODATIOS. ‘ 

. ^Krecf^tejrcm 7 UK airports 

m Pl&2weekBeacbBoBdm &TmBtkmalGulel Cruises 


WiPvfTmTT fFnr, 


mwouveks/ortbe price qfoae jta 

| Extra Choice with Extra Care 
: j^tsc-rr n;/rmy 01 71 400 0001 (Mon-tot! S 
1 ■ Brochure* 01233 211 402¥ 

or from authorised Trcuvl Agents mb 





mruRKn 

i sasasa 


NEW ZEALAND 

and/or Australia 

FARES FROIV1 



TURKEY 


£ 129 


£ 199 


Alldepartur^framVk^oriaCk^achStiatiori, London. 

‘Under 26 and over.60 vafd for travel untj 30.6.97. 

Ash far details. Subject ta avalabit). 


Cell yoer imal ageat er ring Heverspead: 

0990 240 241 
ZXVtSm/NT 


New Zealand 
Ogd Australia 




0171 637 7338 


DISCOVER the beauty of Turkey 
from aboard private BR crewed 6 
berth motor yacht (9ih year) 01B1- 
346 8515. 

SIMPLY TURKEY Discover a 
(MlghtlUly dlVerem Tl«key. away 
Irom the matnstissm, with our 
unique range oi rural colleges. v8- 
las with pools and friendly hotels. 
Plus our BexOtle wandering pro- 
gramme. special Interest holidays, 
gulet cruising and Istanbul city 
breaks. 0181 095 9323 ABTA 
VI 337 ATOL 1922 AITO 


If you wish to 
advertise in this 
section please 
telephone the 
Travel Team on 
0171 293 2222 



Overseas Travel 


Send for our newest 
brochure detailing 
quality escorted coach 
holidays of New 
Zealand and Australia 

Brochure Line 

0345 045904 

Qu«e Ref INI?** 


••FREE HOME PICK-UP 
AND RETURN** 

Take advantage of our free home 
pick service or our compUmenaiy 
return coach travel offet 

Dtfrfxaarff' 

IA| fO Ycvi Wn.LMcMa Road. Ifai 
KiehW } .;wnte.B«t*u. ftS) 
l.'i.-l HPISJPY D3 


r-resenis an oiiisiaiidin: 15 dav holidav :o readers of THE INDEPEN'DEV l 


|eger 

Grand Exylorer 

TheBestof 

& 



FREE 

excursion 

value 

£95 



; SI0k 




Classics 


-iLsSte^il W w" 1 


YOUR HOLIDAY ITINERARY 


DAY1 A crossing from Portsmouth to Le Havre inanen suite cabin lolcms 
your departure from your selected pick-up poinL 
DAY 2 Souti thnxrgh Franco to the Swiss vitege d Les Mablerets v*ere we 
stay for two nights with ban bouid. 

DAY 3 WeA visit Morrtreux, Vevey and go to Chateau ChiUon or Late Geneva 
on an included excursion. 

DAY4 Wb travel into Italy 10 our hotel in he Lake Garda area lor fares nights 
with half board. 

DAY 5 Today's included excursion takes in some pretty viagea around Late 
Gante before we move on to the hbtuifc wy of Vbrpna. 

DAY 6 The exquisite Boating dty ti VenJco wfth its gondolas and canals is our 
full-day' included excursion today. 

DAY 7 En route to Chfandmo, where we stay ter three nights, we call into tfie 
beaitlul cby of Rorance. 

DAY 8 CXir lul-day induded excueucn leaturss to magnificert medevai towns 

oi San Gimignano and Stem, home of the famous horse race. 


’■mg: ■ .■ a look whats included 

M hMf&m 

hf&cJF ISa 


FREE local departures 
FREE excursion's 

♦ Monireux. Wwey and ChAteau ChBon • Verona ♦Late 
Garda ♦ Venice 0 Ftorenco • Siena and San Gimignano » 
Rome ♦ Psa ♦ Late Maggiore ♦ Lucwna ♦ Paris ♦ Rouen 

♦ VereaBes 


PLUS 

* Return saings from Portsmouth to Le Havre with en 
suhj cabin included. 

■ 8 nights half board hotel accommodation and a rights 
with continental freaklast 

■ A1 bedrooms wth private facades. 

■ Continental travel m coaches with extra legroom, ■ ■ 
boarotoUetfaiashroom.iecWng seals and ak- 


DAYB On owfulHJay excursion to iheelemaJ dty of Rome, 

make sura you join our optional guided dty sightseeing tour 
which features such famous sights as St Peter's, the Vatican, 
the Forum aid iheTrevf Fountain to name a few. 

DAY 10 Our destination today is Late llagglore where we 
Slay lor two rvghts, but first we visit Pisa and view as famous 
leaning tower en route. 1 

QAY11 Rafax this morning and this afternoon pin our optimal 

ozursiontoffiefarritxisBorTttneanlsiandofLakeililaggionfc 
DAY 12 Oar leumey takes us north of Late Maggiore to 

Switzerland where we cal at die beautiful town of Lucerne 
and its late before journeying on to central France where we 
aay for one night with half board, 

DAY 13 We contirare to the Paris area where we stay fonighL 
Vtou mil also have time to eijoy iris romaifc dty aid late an 
optional cruise dong the River Seine. 

DAY 14 We spend the momtog in Paris before moving onto 
VersaSes. Here you can strol around the fcnpiessivBganfer* 
before we move onto Rouen for a short everting visit prior (o 
joining our tany for Die return overnight crossing From Lb 
H avre. 

DAY 15 We arrive in Portsmouth mtteearty morning thenwo 
return to your original departure point. 



Tucs/Sat 

Departures 


LEGER TRAVEL LTD., 
CANKL0W MEADOWS, 
ROTHERHAM. 
S6Q2XR. 


Ecra*E2ai 


£589 


£609 


July 26 1997 | £639 


£649 


£615 


£599 


SepllS, 27 1997 \ £569 



CALL NOW FOR YOUR FREE BROCHURE 

01 709 839 839 


WEEKDAYS S.30am - 7.30pm 
SATURDAYS 9-OOam - 5.00pm 
SUNDAYS lO.OOam - 2.00pm 


i^li- -r 


Rease sand me detais of your 1997 Italy fc&rtzateKl Errol 

i NAME 

'ADDRESS ■ ' 


I POSTCODE 

' LEGER TRAVEL LTD, CAMKIQW MEADOWS, ROTHERHAM 560 2XR. 
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Alligators, pirhanas, poisonous 
snakes and spiders ... When 
you're surrounded by Bolivian 
' wildlife, writes Steve Hide, 
you can really sense your 
position in the food chain 



Close encounters of the unkind kind 
*71 


'ake your shoes and socks 
off, get in ihc water and 
spread out,” said Fico, the 
guide. Strange advice for a 
snake search, but guides 
usually know best, and this being Bolivia, 
with its own brand of macho Latino eti- 
quette, we did what we were told. 

Fico puffed on a cigarette as the line 
of gringos moved gingerly across the 
ankle-deep pool. Someone shouted. A 
large green snake lay half-submerged on 
a raft of water hyacinth. Fico grinned, tri- 
umphant “See. The snake is not going to 
come to you. You have to go to him.’' 

He had a point. If you want to see 
wildlife in South America you have to get 
stuck right in. Forget the jungle - which 
is too dark and dense to see a thing-and 
head far the swamps that ring the equa- 
torial bean of the continent Do not 
expect African-style safaris with balloon 
flights and champagne breakfasts. Nature 
here bas rough edges. 

In Bolivia these humid wetlands are 
called pampa and they swallow the back 
flow from the rivers that storm down the 
eastern Andes -and- into' the Amazon. 
Their gateway is the small gold-trading 
river port of Rurrenabaque which lies at 
a geographical junction of mountain, 
jungle and pampa. 

Leaving the town and the Jast green line 
of Andes, we had travelled by motor 
canoe up muddy rivers past sparse herds 
of cattle. Once we saw an old Dakota plane 
pancaked in a paddock, its propellers 
bent bade ‘^Narcotrafficos” (drug-dealers), 
whispered the guide and the word was 
passed. 


As the cattle herds thinned, so did the 
clumps of dry land. The riverbanks were 
wooded and dry, but beyond them, away 
from the river, lay fields of flooded pools 
choking with sedge grasses and water 
lilies. Among the drifting clouds of bugs 
stood wading birds of every type. Herons 
waited, heads cocked, for a frog to plop 
by. Less patient were flocks of parakeets 
that hustled among the moriche palms 
looking for fruit. Wading in the swamp 
and swatting mosquitoes, I felt like just 
another link in the food chain. 

That night we made camp under plas- 
tic sheets-in trees by the river. Sunshine 
the next morning led to refreshing 
thoughts of swimming. So we set off for 
the deepest part of the river. No one, 
however, ventured far from the canoe. 
“Don’t be scared of the alligators,” Fico 
had said. “These caiman only eat the 
fish.” 

What sort of fish? “Piranhas.” 

After our short swim we discovered that 
piranhas are mostly harmless. Some 
species axe even vegetarian, but there is 
no movie mileage in seeing a cauliflower 
stripped to the stalk in three seconds, so 
the carnivorous ones get more press. 

Flesh-eating piranhas mostly eat each 
other, or more likely the vegetarian types. 
A human is only in danger if swimming 
in isolated pools where carnivorous types 
have gqt trapped arid not quite finished 
eating each other. Or if you are wearing 
red swimming trunks, explained Fico. And 
he showed us how to catch piranhas by 
hand. You need quick reactions and a bag 
of smelly meat We dropped in chunks of 
bait until the water boiled with orange and 


silver piranhas. Then some leapt clear of 
the surface, gnashing their gin-trap jaw’s. 
With a flat hand, Alberto, our other 
guide, deftly batted one into the canoe to 
frenzy about in tbe bilge water, sowing ter- 
ror among those wearing sandals. Then, 
before the craft capsized, he flipped it 
back into the river. 

Our river antics went on under the 
benign gaze of a family of cabybara on the 
bankside. These rodents are the size of 
large pigs and are the New World equiv- 
alent of the hippopotamus. They spend 
most of the day up to their necks in water 
chewing aquatic grass. Colonial settlers 


found them easy to hunt so capybara num- 
bers dwindled until the church declared 
them a “fish” (because of their webbed 
hind feet) and only food for Fridays. 

That evening we kept a vigil for fish- 
ing bats. They came swooping down to a 
still pool to snag fish on their harpoon- 
like claws, their catches glistening silver 
in the moonlight as they flitted back to 
the dark trees. Equally deft, by day, were 
the fishing kites balancing on the breeze 
with their forked tails. 

Next day we pushed on up the river. 1 
had hoped to see a giant river otter, but 
had to make do instead with a tree 


KoMaden-r- too tides 


Jungle jaunts 

Arrivals There are no direct lights 
from Britain to the BoBvfan capital. 

La Paz. South American Experience 
(0171-9765511) has a fare of £61 4 . 
onAerofineasArgenflnasvia 
Buenos Aires. FnwiLaPaz,m3- - 
embuses take around 24 hours to ■' 
reach. Rurrenabaque, along the so- 
cafled^DeattiRoariV The alternative 
istoflyori toe airline run toy couv- . = 

Try's air force TAM, which .has flirts 
ftom la Paz for about £30 one-way . 

Getting organised Agenda Fluvial 
runs tops Into the jungle. Youcan 
contact tills company by sendng a fax to toe only machine in Rurrenabaque, on 00 
5aiBS222O5L7henumberisfreqijentlyenga0ed, : =.-. 

Hoar to na vi gate The American mitary Tactical Pflotage Chat N26D covers the area 
It costs £&5D1rom Stanford's, 12-14 Long Acre, London WC2E 9LP (0171-8361321). 



iguana and a large terrapin hiding in the 
shallows. The terrapin had two tiny eyes 
and smelt of my dentist's aquarium. Its 
crinkle-cut shell was perfect to keep rise If 
hidden in the rotten leaves - which it 
would have done except for its ally habit 
of panicking and uying to get away. 

The tree iguana, on the other hand, kept 
confidently still but the vivid yellow-green 
colour was hard to miss. It was the sort of 
lizard that used to appear enlarged in 1950s 
sd-fi B movies knocking police cars around. 
Now it was in scale, 3ft long, and sprawled 
on a branch over the river. It wouldn’t be 
so smug, I thought, if h had just read about 
the aruana, or water-monkey fish, which 
“can leap 6ft into the air to snatch reptiles 
from overhanging vegetation”. 

Another dead loss at camouflage was the 
Ted stick insect 1 found dinging to a green 
leal “Why is it bright red if it was trying to 
look like a stick?” Because it was poisonous, 
explained Fico. If I rubbed it in my eyes I 
would go blind. I put it back on the bush 
and, washing my hands in the river, resolved 
never to wipe any insect on my face. 

Spiders, of course, dominated our 
campfire conversations. Someone had 
seen a television documentary featuring 
an Amazonian arachnid so large “the jun- 
gle tribes make omelettes out of its 
eggs”. Fico fiddled a large hairy spider 
from its hole in the ground with a long 
piece of grass. The spider reared up and 
bared its fangs - meanwhile distracting 
us from its more dangerous weapon, 
allergenic stomach fur - then scuttled 
back in the hole. 

Morning brought us a three-toed sloth 
clinging in a high tree. Even through 


Gliding along Bolivia’s Rio Beni, as a 
tree iguana looks on (top left) 

PHOTOGRAPHS: SUE CUNN1N G HAM, PLANET 
EARTH. SOUTH AMERICAN PICTURES 


binoculars it looked wizened and flea-bit- 
ten with the glazed eyes and the fixed 
smile of a game-show host. Exactly once 
a week, explained rhe guide, it would 
slowly climb down the tree to defecate on 
the ground. An added entry to ray anti- 
sloth list: anally retentive. 

After four days, tropical torpor started 
to take its tolL No one looked up when a 
squadron of enormous jabiru storks flew 
low overhead. Few cameras clicked for the 
log-load of turtles drying out like stacked 
dishes in the sun Not a head turned for 
the raucous call of the hoatzm, an ancient 
breed of bird with daws on its wings. 

What did wake us up, though, was the 
“huff, huff, huff" of two pale-pink river 
dolphins circling the boat to offer 
glimpses of their bulbous heads, angular 
fins and long thin snouts. It was strange 
to see such large marine mammals 4,000 
miles (as the fish swims) from tbe sea. But 
they seemed quite at home. 

Three of us slipped over the side to join 
them in the river. We were a bit nervous 
- not of caiman or piranhas, but of the 
650-volt, 6ft electric eels which also swim 
these waters. No way could Alberto and 
Fico persuade us they were harmless. 
However, the river dolphins ignored us 
so we gratefully clambered back on board 
and motored down river. There, some old 
Fbrd pick-up trucks waited to drive us 
back over the rutted tracks to the rela- 
tive civilisation of Rurrenabaque. 

Six hours and a cold beer later we 
counted our mosquito bites and our bless- 
ings: four days of diy weather and enough 
dose encounters with wildlife to use small 
writing on postcards for weeks to come. 



Simon Calder 


Atone 

alarming stage 
the bus is 
overtaken by a 
set of aircraft 
steps travelling 
at high speed 


T he most exciting 

moment in my first six 
years of life was when 
my father took me to 
Gatwick airport to see Presi- 
dent Kennedy leave after a 
state visit to Britain. In the 
1960s, there were no signifi- 
cant security controls, so we 
perched almost on the edge 
of the runway to watch Air 
Force One lift magnificently 
away, destination Washing- 
ton DC. Decades later. 1 am 
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No, only do our all -inclusive holidays cover flights, meals, sports, children's dubs 
nd entertainment, but children up lo 6 years old pay From only £10 per week, at 
^ top ‘ family resorts in Ibiza, Sardinia ond Sicily, on . seleded dates in May and June. 
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abashed to admit, the thrill 
of airports has not dimin- 
ished But for tourists like 
me it is difficult to get close 
enough to the heart of the 
airline business. 

Then I stumbled across an 
“airside tour”. On a short 
stopover in Vienna I fol- 
lowed some mysterious signs 
promising a Rimdfahrt 
(round-trip). These lead you 
to a car park, where a bright 
white bus is waiting to take 
you a way on a magical 
demystification tour of 
Vienna airport. 

Victor takes his bus out 
twice a day at weekenxfc, 
mostly packed with Viennese 
wanting to get behind the 
scenes at an international 
airport. But transit passen- 
gers are welcome too, and 
even if you can decipher 
barely a scrap of some heav- 
ily accented German you are 
guaranteed a rewarding 
hour. 


There are a couple of 
qualities you should know 
about Victor. One is his 
extraordinary ability to drive 
while simultaneously keeping 
his mobile audience in 
stitches at his comic presen- 
tation and rattling off statis- 
tics about the 10,000 park- 
plaizen that the airport 
possesses. The other is that if 
ever there were a Eurovision 
plancspotting contest, be 
would surely win it. He can 
spot an Airbus A340 at a dis- 
tance of five miles, identify 
the airline and discern 
whence it is arriying. 

So, in the care of the 
expert’s expert, you drive 
through the security barriers 
to the airport apron. This is 
a revelation, like seeing an 
airport inside-out You get a 
close-up of a tiny Tyrolean . 
turbo-prop and a giant 
Asiana 747, its rear third 
exposed as cargo is loaded. 

At one alarming stage the 


bus is overtaken by a set of 
aircraft steps travelling at 
high speed. Almost as worry- 
ing are the weird, bulbous 
passenger transfer buses that 
are double-ended and when 
being driven away from you 
seem, therefore, always to be 
reversing recklessly. 

An Aeroflot Tupolev 134, 
one of tbe wonkiest old 
planes in the sky, causes a 
flutter as it screams sky- 
wards, temporarily drowning 


out Victor’s explanation of 
the “waves” of flights that 
depart and arrive together to 
make connections easy. For 
example, between 6.10pm 
and 7.10pm there are no 
scheduled departures, but in 
the next hour 10 planes are 
set to go. 

Tours depart from beneath 
Terminal 2 each Saturday 
and Sunday at 1030am and 
3pm, and cost AS60 (£3). Try 
it - you too will be thrilled . 


Next time you board a plane, 
at Vienna or elsewhere, lis- 
ten to the background music 
played while the plane is on 
the ground. Presumably the 
intention is to soothe 
passengers' nerves. But on 
Monarch, the artist chosen is 
Annie Lennox Anxious flyers 
are treated to “I don’t want to 
wait in vain", followed by 
‘Angel”, which includes the 
memorable line “She’s gone 
to meet her maker”? 



RETURN SCHEDULED RIGHTS FROM 

Amsterdam £59 Brussels £59 

Casa Town ...£<33 Dahlia £59 

Durban £<14 Jo*bura £352 

Miami £198 Mimidi £79 

Opnrtfi £99 , Pais £59 

Vfcleacia £129 Zurich £99 

RETURN CHARTER RIGHTS FROM 

Alicante..... £89 Athens £79 


Dominican Rep. £139 

Kos £79 

Salzfasni £59 

Venice ..........,,.£69 


Cancan ....fin 

Herafciiofl £99 

Las Palmas £79 

Sydney ..i. ....... .£489 

tPriaB exdude kfomsthnal Dspsrtvw Taxas ■ prices artifact to ayaBohMy) 
For all your Flight Requirements plum 
• Car Hire • Airport Hotels • Airport Parking • insurance 

CALL: 

0990 014101 
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Not only do our all-inclusive holidays cover meals, sports, children’s clubs ond 
entertainment, but children of 5 years and under con stay free on certain dotes 
throughout the summer at selected family destinations in Greece, Spain, France, 
Italy, Sardinia, Israel, Tunisia, Morocco, USA (Florida), The Bahamas, Dominican 
Republic and Mexico. A saving of up to £462 per child. 
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Because we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


(esc). EBBS) 

SYDNEY 

PERTH 

CAIRNS 

AUCKLAND 


HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 
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£333 £500* NEW YORK 

£329 £594 BOSTON 

£333 £569 FLORIDA 

£369 £595 LQSANGE 

£239 £369 SAN FRANC 


£319 £459 
£242 £399 
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NEW YORK £122 £189 

BOSTON £149 £215 

FLORIDA £165 £245 

LOS ANGHiS £221 £285 

SAN FRANCISCO £221 
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£198 £329 
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worldwide attention to detail 




AUSTRALIA FRO 

BASED ON 2 PEOPLE 

DUBAI 

(VI £500 RETURN PER PERSON 

TRAVELLING. MUST BOOK BY 15 JUNE 

FROfVl £234 RETURN 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night Irom 
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Singapore 



Melbourne 
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Dubai 
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Book 
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AD tans luted are return 60 m 
Londoo, mar be subject to linated 
araflabiBti- and tend periods. 
IVssoger taxes excluded. 
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"Wcimet pJfiQ. jour travel agent or 
British Airways Travel Shop. 
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42-50 Earls Court Road • LOND0II W8.6FT-. /• 
lung Hauf Trawl: 0171-838 3388' 

194 Kensington High Street * LONDON WB 7RG • 
Lung Haul Travel: 0171-938 3939 ■ : • . .* 
Fust & Business i Class: 0171-938 3444. ; . 

215 Kensington High Street • LONDON Wfl QBD 
Transatlantic ^European:. 01 71 -9375400 ... 
22-24 The Priory Queensway « BIRMINGHAM B4-66S- 
JVbridwide Travel: 0121-238 123* r 

48'Com Street • BWSTOL 
: Worldwide Travel: 01 17-8290(100 ^ 
254-284 Sauchiehall Street • GLASGOW G23Elfe 
Worldwide Travel: 0141 *353 2224 . 3, 

58 Deansgale • MANCHESTER. M3 2FF 
: Worldwide Travel: 01B1-Mt-8960’.v- : 

First & Business Class: 0161-8303434. ^ 
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For flu real tawdowu no wmttwHe 
travel, TraiUrndars is your one stop 
travel shop. 

Ttaflflfuiereciffm more low cast 
flights to more fesfiBatfems than 
anyone. Experts ta airfares since 
1070, wb can taHor-ante your very 
own package with op to 85% discount 
on hotels and car hire worldwide. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
NEW TRAILFIfJDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-938 3366 ANYTIME 
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Tour Eiffel, Arc de 
Triomphe, Sac re Coeur, 
Champs-Elysses, 
Montmartre, Le Louvre, 
Versailles, La Seine, Notre 
Dame, Galeries Lafayette, 
L'Qpera, Printemps, 

Le Moulin Rouge, La 
Defense, Les Invalides, 
Pvlusee d'Orsay, 

Le Centre Pompidou... 
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5 Flights/Day to #■ 

AMSTERDAM X03 


ALSO 

3 x ABERDEEN 

5 x GLASGOW 

6 x EDINBURGH 
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for and young people 

providing support in over 
150 office-, throughout tho world 


UMHXW-OfSV7MV5 
ffOBUXISE 01717308111 

EUROPE 01717303402 

NORTH MianCA 0171 7302101 
BRtSNH. 01179292494 

BMHBURGH 01316683303 

MANCHESTER 0161273 1721 


on;:'':’. 

55H£!E 


BOGOTA 


HONGKONG 


G 
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i»i;i':;u <YU':T77 tTYrTT 

EES 


4 BRANCHES NATIONWIDE AND 
OPbN SUNDAYS :o. 00-15.CC 
AT 52 GfiCSVENOR C-APDENS 
(Victoria €>!. LONDON 
S'.VUVOAG 


NOW AVAILABLE 




ROUND THE WORLD 





www.campustravel.co.uk/ 


We provide a full range 
of services for youth and 
student travellers, induing 
^. u aiiytraWbus passes, 
taSiO 1 low cost accommodation, 
tar hire, ID cards, 
adventure tours_ 


All feres single exd. tox from London Luton Airport 

easyJet 

Call 01582 700 058 anytime 



y, f } ; l f f] /. V: 

GAR HIRE 
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supipmst 

ctst'cho a'3- o'-5-ri» 




★ STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


rmlr a«WGM^i» l fag»aidta nrt igH«iti^q M Biirtirbe,tatdtaJty<»-'IlBad mfr 
Paris Comstar £49 : Washington £192 ! Hong Kong £469 .! Harare S29 

Amstenfan OS j CNogo £196 [ Uyo £539 j Buenos Aires £468 

Madrid £99 \ LuAngefas £253 \ Kami £540 \ Perth £30 

Athens £126 | Bangkok £355 ]' Mabobi £269 ! Sydney £588 

New York £168 i Singapore £399 : iohwwsinrg£329 : Auckland £656 


'groumKevu'l - 
OISCOUNT ON 


vlventure tour tj:ii 
ED TOURS BOOKED 


EUROPE: 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE: 0171 361 6262. 0161 8340668 (Manchester) 
EUROSTAR; 0171 361 6143 

ACCOMMODATION • CAN HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 361 6160 
117 Eusttn Ro*d NWl Sb OklBranptonJtd 5W7, 11 Goc%Sl WL Londna 
su turn reronunoH iequest UNti nn m um 


iMMM.iwKmrn.GiAKaKisDzitmAsw.oxromcAMm&.uisTCk.Bmm}*- STA TRAVEL 


Tear round European 
travel cover. 

From 16p a day. 


At £59.95 a year; Die security 
of annual cover arranged 
by American Express is 
effectively yours from just 
16 pence a day. To enrol 
call quoting reference IU4. 


Insurance 

, _ Services 

16 pence a day. To enrol . _ 

call quoting reference IU4. 0800 700 737 

Pabry^ fenuid CbndMm a araOiMc bn nquML Amman ElipniSeHct* 
Bmpt Lldttin jaepgnt»i»hiwnDwflMT y«n wdIw«faeAJWaxIenronnJMO. - 
tastanBfmSentaiEnmUBiW, Begatmd Office Fccttmd HsaMb 
Stag Plmv landai SW1ESIZ. R^iMcnd Nmabce 100139. 


EMBASSY 

FLIGHT 


CAR HIRE 
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INCLUSIVE 


suncARs 

■i'lr.y.wrobt*'.-- 
: . ' 01700 ':3if : 5 S ' 88 



CENTRE 



01273 700737 

OPFN7D AY S Til 1.. ATE 


WAEgmn 
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Our fares are 
ridiculously small. 


FUGHTSEATS 




0990 239904 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
MIDDLE EAST AFRO 

THRIFTWAY 
m TRAVEL 

££0171-4901490 


CapDitalFLIGHTS 


0171-209 4000 


AMSTERDAM from 


BELFAST from 


BERGEN from 


BRUSSELS from 


COLOGNE from 


COPENHAGEN from 


DUBUN from 


EDINBURGH from 


FRANKFURT from 


GLASGOW from 


GOTHENBURG from 


NICE from 


PALMA from 


PARIS from 


PRAGUE from 


ROME from 


ZURICH from 


£59 return 


£65 return 


£145 return 


£59 return 


£107 return 


£123 return 


£69 return 


£62 return 


£128 return 


£62 return 


£205 return 


£149 return 


return 


£59 return 


£184 return 


£139 return 


'£99 return. 


Return fares from London Heathrow. 
Contact your local travel agem or call for details on 


|| 0345 554554 1 


OR British Midland \ 

The Airline for Europe 
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Sea life in the heart of the city 


o Days out: The former 
Do the sea critters do 


home of the Greater London Council now houses a giant aquarium 
it justice? By Emma Haughton 


E verything about the 
recently opened London 
Aquarium promises to 
mpress. j ls location. ffir 
nonv n, h" than 
nf monument 

. Hall, former home 

of the Greater London Cnun- 

c ! 1 ’ wluch toasts unrivalled 
^acroa. the Thames to Big 
Ben and the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

On paper, the aquarium's 
vital statistics are cquallv spec- 
tacular. Billed as one of 
turope s newest and largest 
displays of aquatic life, ii look 
two-and-a-half years and X25m 
i^J 2lJd thc 41 lanks i™” the 

170.000 square feet of floor 
;■» spqce. Between them ihe\' con- 
tain one million litres of sne- 
aally filtered water and some 
30.000 fish aeross 350 species, 
including all the old favourites 
of sharks, conger eels, 
stingrays and piranha. 

Two huge tanks which 
descend thc three levels of the 
aquarium offer uninterrupted 
views of marine life from the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
while another 39 tanks cover 
a wide range of other briny 
and freshwater habitats: the 
reef and living corals, the 
Indian ocean, the mangrove 
and thc rainforest, rhe tropics 
and European waters. Jn the 
touch pool and beach pier you 
can develop a more hands-on 
relationship with various sco 
creatures, with the opportunity 
to tickle thc curiously friendly 
rays, and handle hermit crabs, 
starfish and mussels. 


The visitors 

Emma Haughton, a free- 
lance writer, went with her 
husband Jonathan Rees, 
and their three children, 
Joshua, six, Flan, four and 
Zachary, two. 


r;> 


Joshua: Some of it was good 
and some of it wasn’t veiy 
interesting. ] liked ibe conger 
eels and the tiny ones that 
glowed blue and red, but some 
of the plain fish were boring. 
I preferred the big tanks where 
there was room for loads of 
fish, they were much better 
than the small ones. I think a 
lot of the fish were nervous 
and scared. I liked the lights in 
the ceiling that made shadowy 
pictures on the wall, but the 
lights in the tanks gave me a 
headache looking at them. 

I touched the ray and it felt 
all slimy, then 1 touched 
another one and it felt all 
rough. I was a bit afraid to 
touch them, but it was the best 
pan, even if I didn’t really like 
iL I think really I preferred the 
Sea Life centre we went to in 
Brighton. 



GL Sea: the former headquarters of London’s council is now home to species usually more common deep in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


mon KiRAPH: ANDREW BUURMAN 


noon, especially if it’s raining, 
nth 


but this didn’t fill me wit! 
enthusiasm. Considering how 
many brilliant exhibits there 
were, it was really undersold. 
It felt completely unfinished 
and lacking in atmosphere - 
with a bit Of decoration it 
could be vastly improved. 
Some of the tanks seemed 
very badly designed: if there 
were more than a few people 


looking at the exhibits you 
could sec abso 1 u ot fringe 
until they' mcnecT on. so ydu ; 
were standing aroiind waiting 
a lot. 


small, and often in really awk- 
iketh 


nyc 

have thought they could have 
invested a hit more on infor- 
mation. I’d have liked to have 
seen a lot more about the fish 
and their natural habitats - 
what was there was pitifully 


yfard positions. 1 did I iie t he 
•way the place was laid out, a 
warren of underground 
chambers, although it wasn’t 
obvious whether you'd missed 
things. With a hit of extra 
thought and attention it could 
be a lot belter, but as it 
stands, I preferred County 
Hall with Ken Livingstone in 
it. 


Emma: I love fish and am 
pretty easily pleased, so it 
was a surprise to be so disap- 
pointed by an aquarium. 
Everything conspired to give 
a poor impression: the 
entrance system seemed 
chaotic, the caf£ was dull, the 
bar was closed, and the floor 
in the toilet was muddy - 
with loo paper strewn every- 
where. The whole place had 


an air of being put together in 
a hurry. 

There was little attempt at 
atmosphere beyond a few 
mangrove trees, and the 
bizarre booming and trickling 
sounds piped across the sound 
’system were more irritating 
than anything else. And I was 
amazed how little informa- 
tion there was. At most places 
like this you are overwhelmed 


with facts and displays, hut 
apart from the odd video 
placed awkwardly in the 
corridors, and undersized pic- 
tures of fish with a line or two 
of description, there was sim- 
ply nothing to tell you about 
what you were looking at. 

Even so, thc larger tanks 
were very impressive, espe- 
cially looking up from the bot- 
tom at the” fish swimming 


above your head - there’s such 
a hypnotic beauty in their per- 
fectly synchronised shoals. 
Sadly, however, the luminous 
lighting in the tanks made it 
difficult to watch for long peri- 
ods. and there was something 
about their expressions that 
was dispiriting. I know fish 
always look disconsolate, hut 
in this case 1 think they might 
have a point. 


Flan: It took a long time and 
I was a hit bored, but J liked 
saying “cheese, cheese" to the 
fish and playing a joke on 
them that I was going to give 
them cheese. They don’t have 
cheese in aquariums. 

I touched a flat fish in the 
water and it felt like a pancake, 
but I just hated the way that 
the water tasted like salt. I like 
sharks, so I pretended all of 
them were sharks. Actually I 
was scared of the sharks, but I 
couldn't really be scared 
because the glass was there. 
Sharks can get bigger than a 
giant, but I know giants don’t 
exist. I wish l was a fish. 


Zach: Oooh. look, fish. Dad! 
Fish, look. Mum, fish! 



Are we nearly there? 

Museums week 


W ell, we are there - at Icasl as far as museums are con- 
cerned. Today marks the beginning of Museums 
Week, where the country’s houses of interaction, 
information and history make an exhibition of themselves. If 
such places still evoke a scenario of aches, dust and small 
print, now is the time to make some discoveries as over 700 
museums will be putting on special events during the week, 
many geared especially for kids. 

Liverpool Museum, William Brown St, Liverpool, 
Merseyside L3 8EN (0151-478 4080) Five floors-worth 
including vivarium and aquarium, land transport, natural 
history', antiquities, ethnology and space and time. Opening 
on 23 May is Missing Links - the story of evolution 
introduced by the robot Dr Robert Leakey (the “world 
famous discoverer") and some of his moving animatronic 
colleagues. 

Commonwealth Institute, London W8 (0171-603 4535) 21 
May sees thc launch of the Commonwealth Experience 
which includes Heliride, a simulated helicopter journey over 
Malaysia. On thc ground, other attractions include 
Interactive World. Commonwealth exhibitions and art 
exhibitions. 


The deal 

Getting there: situated between Westminster Bridge 
and Jubilee Gardens, the London Aquarium (0171-967 
8000) is a few minutes’ walk from Westminster Tube, 
Waterloo and Eurostar mainline stations. 


Opening times: 10am-6pm weekdays, 9.30-6pm 
weekends. Closed Christmas day. Admission: £6.50 
adults, £4.50 children (3-14 years-old Inclusive). £20 
family ticket 

Access: wheelchair users are admitted free, and 
access Is good. 

Food: meals in the Global Cafe are reasonably priced, if 
uninspiring. 

Toilets: mere are toilets on aH three floors. 


ft 


ways^sp^nd^g" an f Rays rise happily to be touched and tickled by children 


Manchester Museum, Manchester (0161-275 2634) Live 
and kicking with animals and plants from around the world, 
including live snakes, lizards and fish. On J7 and 24 May: “A 
Walk, Talk and Hop through the World of Frogs’’. 



Enioy a great day out in Ostend 
with two footpessenoers travelling 
for the price of one! 


Or. expedience- an sxcifrg day trip 
to Bruges tor just f 12 per person. 
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We sail to please 


Keith Harding’s World of Mechanical Music, The Oak 
House, High Street, Northfeach, Gloucester GL54 3ET 
(01451 860181) Practically any instrument that doesn't 
need a musician to play it will wind up here. 


Burton Art Gallery & Museum, Bldefbrd (01237 471455) 

Art workshops where children get a chance to become 
sculptors Tor thc day: 19-23 May. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (01865 278015} One of a 
rash of hidden treasure trails around the country, 25 May. 


National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London WC2N 5DN 
(0171-747 2885) Costume Parade and children's quizzes. 
21 May, 5-6.45pm. 


Preston Hall Museum, Nr Witney (01865 400002) The 
Dieeplayers return. Special events include drama by rime 
traveller, talks and magic. 24/25 May. 


Museum of Science and Industry, Liverpool Rd, CastJefieid, 
Manchester M3 4FP (0161-832 2244) The old railway 
station will be opening its new gallery. Fibres, Fabrics and 
Fashion and more new hands-dirty interactive exhibits. 


Croydon Clocktower, Croydon (0181-253 1022) Some 
"evocative smells" can be enjoyed on 2D May. 


Further details on actmnes for Museums Week can be found on 
the Internet at WHW.nutseumswceLco.uk or by telephoning the 
information line on 0891 484752 


Breathing Space. 


(Don't take it for granted) 



We don’t. Help us keep Britain’s breathing spaces 
open. Footpaths and coastline, high places, heaths and 
woodland. For walkers. 

' For over 60 years. The Ramblers’ lobbying and 
vigilance have been achieving wide-ranging rights of 
access to some of our most beautiful countryside. 

Go for a walk. Take a breather from our crowded 
world. Think about die future; invest in The Ramblers. 


r Join us. — 


Ai 

brings you - 1 _ 

vun&d Yearbook Ml 
of outdoor inknneiion 
(ov*r 300 pogM, am 
3000 ploots to stay, 
£4.99 in bookshops); 
tftt aoartarfy magaano, 
RamWmaTodqy; 
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w 400 bool groups. 
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Working for wafters 

1-5 Wandsworth Road, London SW8 2XX. Tel: 0171 339 8500 
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Rescu i ng 


a travesty 


Workshop: Anna Pavord has 
ideas for a difficult plot 


W t* haw recertify mewed into a 
Victorian terraced house in 
Battersea. The garden (max 
45ft x 25ft) faces north-west, 
has what seems like builder's waste for 
soil, and is on mu lewis - with a small 
patio area leading from the house to steps 
up to the “lawn This is surrounded by 
shallow flower beds which grow hy in 
projitsion and some leggy roses, but not 
a lot else. Slugs and snails - either home- 
grown or escapees from our neighbour s 
dandelion plot, or the cemetery we back 
on to - have destroyed almost everything 
that hasn 't already been strangled by ivy. 
The main feantrv is a laburnum tree in 
the north-west comer, which grows next 
to the children s ftcndv house, built bv 


a previous owner. 

/ would love to create a herbaceous 
border to crowd out the weeds. Once 
made. I hope it could largely look after 
itself. But us a novice gardener with two 
young children to look after. I’m daunted 
by the prospect of whut will grow where, 
getting the scale right in a small area and 
finding plants which can.cope without 
constant watering in the summer. 


Christina Harley's problem seemed to 
be finding the right plants for the right 
places in her garden. Unfortunately it 
wasn't that simple. The real difficulties 
were more daunting. Plants can often 
provide quick-fix solutions, a magic 
wand of colour and texture to soften, 
clothe and disguise problem areas, ugly 
paving or unwanted views. Not here. 

This was a garden where nearly 
everything needed fixing, not just the 
plants. Some cowboy landscaper had 
“done” the place for the previous 
owner and it was difficult to believe that 
anyone had parted with good money 
for such a rravestv. 


You step out into the garden from a 
lean-to conservatory built over the nar- 
row passage that runs up one side of the 
house. The patio Ms Harley mentioned 
was an area of cracked concrete, laid so 
that the rainwater collected in a pool 
by the door instead of running into the 
drain. A bit of a wail had been thrown 
up to separate this level from the next. 
Tlie landscaper had used breezeblocks 
on end. cracked bits of concrete paving 
and the odd brick, but had left out the 
mortar. The wall bulged malevolently, 
oozing soil on to the area below. 

l*m not going to go on with this cat- 
alogue. ft makes me too angry. I'm sad. 
too, for the Harleys who are aaxious to 
create an oasis of delight for their two 
young chidren, but have Hide time or 
money to spend on their garden. What 
can be done about it? 

Well, there is a good, sturdy brick 
wall at the back of The garden, topped 
by a square-sectioned trellis. The 
Wendy house and the laburnum are in 
the left-hand corner. Putting those 
two things next door to each other was 
a master stroke by the diabolical 
landscaper. Fortunately the Harley 
children. James and Anna, looked far 
too sensible to poison themselves on 
laburnum seeds. 

Cats come through the trellis, said 
Ms Harley, hut they can be disuaded 
by a strip of chicken wire fixed along 
the back. There's a Clematis montana 
planted against the wall, yet most of its 
growth is tangled high up in the 
branches of the laburnum, and the wall 
itself is rather bare. A good new shoot 
had sprung from the base of the plant. 
That ought to be tied in horizontally 
against the wall, so that it. too, does not 
disappear into the stratosphere. After 
the clematis has flowered, the Harleys 



Weekend work 


The Harleys want an oasis of delight for their children. They need to take a deep breath... 


Nicola Ktnrrz 


need to take a deep breath and cut it 
down to within a few feet of the ground 
(leaving the new shoot). This wilJ force 
the plant to provide more new shoots 
from the base. Then these can be tied 
in individually to the waJ! and the trel- 
lis, so that the whole of the back 
boundary will eventually be covered in 
the clematis's leaves and flowers. 

C. montana is not the best choice for 
a small garden, as it is so rampant, but 
properly managed it can provide a good 
backdrop for other plants. When it is 
trained and tied in on the back bound- 
ary, its flowering wilt provide a won- 
derful sraack-in-the-eye effect. 

The Harleys need to hang on to that 
vision. From here on, it is bad news all 
the way. The brick wall making the 
right-band boundary of the garden was 
thrown up very quickly, only one brick 
thick. Already it is slumping drunkeniv 
into the neighbour’s space. In the not 
very long term it must be replaced. 

In the short term, the Harleys can 
give themselves more privacy by repair- 
ing the sagging trellis along the top. Its 
posts need to be replaced with proper 
supports at least 3 in x 3 in, properly set 
in the soil. Decent contractors use 
augers to bore holes which disturb the 
surrounding ground remarkably little. 
The supports must be absolutely rigid. 

Ivy covers large sections both of this 
thin brick boundary wall and the wood 


panel fence on the left. Like the wall, 
the fence needs work. Tlie panels 
themselves are sound, but the supports 
have not been put in deep enough, and 
the whole structure wobbles worse 
than Peter Snow's swingometer. 

The ivy is certainly rampant, but 
given the nature of the supports Td be 
cautious of trying to tear it down. It 
would probably bring fence and wall 
with it. The greyish leaved ivy on the 
brick wall was actually doing a good job 
near the house where the wall meets 
the conservatory, for there was no 
planting space in tbe concrete patio 
and, spreading from its original posi- 
tion in the earth of the border above, 
it softened a difficult area. 

It certainly needs to be stopped 
from spreading arty further along the 
boundary. Ms Harley could tiy dipping 
the ivy close to the wall. It looks bare 
when you first do it but sprouts fresh 
leaves to give a neat effect rather like 
a hedge, the same thing could be done 
with the golden ivy on the board fence. 
Ivies are not good on these kinds of 
fences. The tendrils get between the 
boards and force them apart. 

Because the tiny strips of earth round 
the edge of the lawn left no room for 
proper planting, I suggested Lhe Haileys 
widen the back border against the one 
good wall and. for the moment, con- 
centrate their planting there, enriching 


the soil as much as they can. This sea- 
son they could use annuals: helichiy- 
sum, tobacco plants for scent, lobelia. 
Losing some of the lawn would be no 
hardship. It is in veiy poor condition. 
It could be returfed, but it would be a 
waste of money to do that without loos- 
ening and enriching the ground under- 
neath. It gives every impression of 
being compacted and s larval While the 
children are small and need crawling 
and kicking space, I think Td live with 
the present lawn, tired though it is. 

Now comes the critical bit: the patio 
and the so-called retaining wall. Three 
strangely shaped steps lead up from the 
tiny lower level to the upper level and 
the lawn which is vaguely rounded in 
shape. My instinct would be to alter the 
relative size of the two areas, to make 
the pinched patio area big enough at 
least to take a couple of chairs. That 
would mean pushing back the retain- 
ing wail and disposing of the spoil. All 
rubbish has to be carted out through 
the house, so this is not a suggestion 
that's lightly made. But the patio and 
the retaining wall have to be rebuilt 
anyway, even if the patio stays the pre- 
sent size. I suggested doing every- 
thing, including the steps, in London 
stock brick which would match the 
house. Expensive. But until the exist- 
ing muddle is resolved, no amount of 
planting can retrieve the situation. 


S etting out plants 
grown from seed 
is raking up most 

of ray time at the 
moment. The first 
brave batefrof snap- 
dragons “Sonnet 
Mixed" (Dohies£1.68) 
has already been 
planted out. This is too 
soon for safety*, but 
there were no more 
windowsills to accom- 
modate seed trays and 
the cold frame is also 
fiiH I thought of them 
as I flew over the snow- 
covered Brecon 
Beacons this week. 

Nicotiana and yellow 
French marigolds are 
waiting to be pricked 
out. They will be mak- 
ing a later appearance 
in the garden thaii they 
should be. The nico- 
tiana “Fragrant Cloud” 
(Thompson & Morgan 
£1.19) is one I used last 
year and loved: white- 
flowered, about three 
feet tall and heavily 
scented 

The germination of 
the morning glory 
“Heavenly Blue” 
(Thompson & Morgan 
£1.59) is a disaster - a 
solitary seedling gazing 
glumly from the 
kitchen window at the 
large space it and its 
fellows were supposed 
to fill. Fortunately 
there is rime to sow 
again. Morning glories 
always sulk, turn yellow 
and rot off if they catch 
cold The asters 
(“Comet Improved 
Mixed”. Mr Fothergill 
£1.45) are hulking 
great plants that could 
have been planted out 
weeks ago, if the 
weather were less 
draughty. It’s dwarfer 
than my usual 
favourites, but I want 
it for a foreground 
planting. 

. It’s simpler, of 
course, to buy strips of 
bedding plants at the 
garden centre - except 
that the choice is so 
limited Choose plants 
that are compact and 


leafy. Avoid straggly 
plants, even though 
they may be in flower. 
A bedding plant that is 
already flowering in 
mid-May is usually 
signalling that it is 
starved and wants ter 
get the whole business 
of producing seed, over 
as quickly as possible. 

When planting > 
bedding plants, add a 
handful of general- ' 
purpose fertiliser, such 
as Growmore, to each 
square yard of ground 
When planting in pots, 
mix some water- 
retaining polymer such 
as Broadleaf P4tothe 
compost. This will - 
prevent it drying out so 
quickly during rite 
summer months. 

You can also incor- 
porate a slaw-release 
fertiliser, such as ' 
Osmoeote. This is 


temperature sensitive. 
When the weather is 
cool and plants growing 
slowly, less fertiliser is 
released than when 
plants are growing . 
quickly in warm . . 
weather. 

Lilies wilt benefit 
from a mulch of leaves 
or compost. Those in 
pots will need a weekly 
feed of liquid fertiliser. 
Spread slug pellets 
around any that are 
still close to tbe ground 

Prone wall-trained 
specimens of japonica 
{ Chaenomeles japonica) 
when they have finished 
flowering. Tie in any 
new growths that you . 
want to keep and cut 
back the rest so that . 
only two or three sets 
of leaves are left My 
best japonica died on 
tbe hoof, just as it was 
coming into flower. It 
happened almost 
overnight. I suspect 
fircblighL I've plumed 
another one in a dif- \ 
ferent place - Chaeno- 
meles “Moerloosii”. 
which is pick and white 
like apple blossom. 
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R>a*-*k.al roses beside beds of nettles? Yes, Chelsea’s here again. By Anna McKane 
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S ome growers will be laughing 
ill! the way to Chelsea this 
weekend, as the warm weather 
in April has brought or.- a 
humper crop of large-flowered roses, 
poppies and alliums for the show 
which opens on Tuesday. But the 
quintessential!) 1 Chelsea contrast of 
Fefrruaiy flowering daffodils on one 
stand, and July roses on the next, irus 
not be quite so dramatic this year. 

The sudden frost three weeks ago 
wrecked the best hopes of some 
exhibitors. Nbtcutts of Suffolk had 
planned a big display of laburnum on 
their stand of trees and shrubs but. for 
the first time for Chelsea, all the hud* 
.were damaged in the frost Like ail 
growers, Noteutts brings on two or 
three limes more plants than wisl be 
needed for the display, so big climbing 
and rambling roses will be used instead. 

And roses should be exceptionally 
good. Mark Mattock, of Mattock s 
Roses in Oxfordshire, said the warm 
weather had brought on some very line 
modern hybrid teas hut that the cold 
spells recently had caused huge 
headaches. Like other grower*, he 
has been rushing round his glass! mouses 
moving plants in and out as the 
weather suddenly changes. 

Ken Harbult, of Rnugham H.'ill Nurs- 
eries. who always brings a display of Ice- 
land poppies in brigltl oranges. pcachc* 
and yellows, said this years w uild be she 
hesi’veL The early warmth had pro- 
duced bigger flowers than usual, .mu 
there would be more variety of colour. 

The bulb growers say the rose and 
herbaceous people have had it easy. 
Chris Ircland-Jones. of Avon Bulbs in 
Somerset, said this year had been dia- 
boiUsilK' difllcull. Since most uf his stand 
consists of bulbs which would nor- 
mally flower in April or even earlier, the 
warm weather liien was a nightmare. 
The bulbs are kept in cuid stores to 
.retard them, hu: they cannot be left 
there loo long as the lack of light and 
air weakens them - so some JaiYodiis 
wii! n.n beat their ix.>L However. sum- 
mer rum ering bu?K, such as .illiunis and 
can'.assias. -buuIJ he better than usual. 

Meanwhile. the garden designers 
na*. e been hard at work. There will, of 
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As ‘Gardeners’ 
Question Time’ 
celebrates its 50th 
* birthday, panellist 
Pippa Greenwood 
looks back 


can'.assias. -Juju I d I v belter than usuu :. w : ; h ft r u Svr p: 

^ . , . 1 ' "" Meanwhile, the garden designers ai though wit hoi 

vneisea s eclectic mix ranges from the traditional to the revolutionary. Above, work begins on the Yves St Laurent display hi- m » :k\h i kl c. i hut c been hard ai work. There will, of orations. 

Half a century of querying the patch 

"Sardeners" Question Time was first plastic flower pots, loam-free composts, with their “peculiar" characteristics, huv - were imposed, the \ine weevil rarely faced with similar r 
broadcast 50 years ago in spring grow-bags and imported plants were not ing been accustomed to using loam- posed problems. Now these dcms rank selves discussing ti 
1947 from Ash ton-under- Lyne. readily available, nor were there as many based composts. Then a few years ago, number one in our GOT Top 1U. Fortu- varieties, biofogsea 
occ its creation, the nrocramme has earden centres as there arc todav. Nev- the new ranee of neat-free comnosts naielv. a biological control has been control, and often 


course, be the usual array of collage 
gardens, city gardens and country 
gardens with flower meadows and rus- 
lie gates. Fnwenc-.ii and Tuscan themes 
will be there again, but one garden, 
designed by Peter Shies, will be based 
on the work of Cesar Munrique. a 
painter from Lanzarote. There will be 
sv. dtftes of different coloured flowers 
to echo the lava flows on the island, 
and lava rock will be incorporated. 

T.i mark 50 years of Indian inde- 
pendence the Maharajah of Jodhpur is 
displaying a traditional Indian Mughal 
garden, with a marble fountain and a 
traditional Rajasthani lent. Musing to 
a more Middle Eastern theme. Shar- 
iah Botanical gardens will show an Ara- 
bian garden with palms, rimis and 
^ cuds us well as new plants from the 
Brcircies not seen at Chelsea before, 
in another garden, semi-mature trees 
are being brought from Westonbirt 
Arboretum in Gloucestershire. 

Competition for originality may be 
intense, but not ali designers choose 
plants which are bigger, older or rarer 
to he different from the opposition. 
Paul Cooper has been bringing on net- 
lies and other weeds to be displayed in 
his garden. Three yeans ago, his “Cod 
and Sew Garden" ruffled many feath- 
ers. A fan which lifted the skirt of any- 
one nearby, a "bed" of herbs, and a 
back projection of a couple were all 
deemed acceptable, but at the last 
minuic tie adorned the trees with Ut- 
ile homo-erotic pictures, to the dis- 
pleasure os senior Royal Horticultural 
Society oi.ickils. The Queen was ush- 
ered »pe.*diiy past, and for the past two 
years Mr Cooper has not applied for a 
space. His garden this year celebrates 
memories of childhixx! and includes 
nettles and dock leaves: prickly plants 
to suggest boyish fights, scented roses 
to symbolise first love, and Wembley 
turf and a giant cigarette card featur- 
ing a foot bailer, to symbolise a 
teenager's obsession with the game. 

There is undeniably a market for Mr 
Cooper's idea*. He has twice designed 
g.:ru-!!S based on his last Chelsea one, 
with ft rubber patio and a back project, 
ait hough without the unusual tree dec- 
orations. 



Satan's bug: the vine weevil 


G ardeners' Question Time was first 
broadcast 50 years ago in spring 
1947 from Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Since its creation, the programme has 
seen only nine chairmen -the first was the 
originator of the programme, Robert 
Stead, followed by Freddy Grisewood 
(1953-1961), Franklin Englemann (1961- 
1972). Steve Rose (1972), Michael Bar- 
rett (i 972-1 977), Ken Ford (1977-1985), 
Leslie Cortinglon (1985) and Gay Jones, 
who retired in 1993. In early 1994, Eric 
Robson took over the chair, and I have 
been on the team since that time. There 
is no doubt that each of the previous 
chairmen has had their own distinct and 
much-loved style. 

We have a lot of fun recording the pro- 
grammes, meeting gardeners from all 
over the country and attempting to solve 
their problems. But how much have the 
questions changed since the first Gar- 
deners' Question Time ? Fifty years ago, 
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The' Gardeners* Question Time panel of experts give their advice on a whole range of 
gardening dilemmas every week, with no advance warning on what they are going to 
be asked. Some hardy perennials do, however; crop up year In, year out. These are the 
10 commonest questions: 


1 How can ! control vtee weevils? 5 Getting rid of motes from the garden 

2 Why won't my cameHia/ctematis/wisfcBria No guaranteed solution 

flower? , 

3 How can I control slugs in the garden? 6 Getting rid of moss In the lawn 

4 Can you name youf favourite roses? Pippa said ft te vary important to kBthe 

5 How can I get rid of motes? moss before rating, otherwise raking wffl 

6 How do I banish moss from the lawn? mate things woroa if you have a heavy s 

7 How do I get rid of honey fungus? It is much harder to keep moss away. 

8 How can 1 have succass with brassicaS? 

9 What are the best plants to attract wikffife .7 Homy fungus . 

and poncite? ft Is very difficult to get rid ot and wi 

10 What arethe best plants for north-facing attack a wide range of woody plants anc 

walls and shady sites? trees, cumbers, shrubs and woody . 

herbaceous plants. She recommended 

ANSWERS ' prompt action- team bow to recognise il 

1 Vine Weevils dig up the Infected pter$5, or as much of 

Use a biological control at the (pub stage root system as possfcla « the tree is tefa 
provided the weather is warm enough and dont tesve tee stumpjn as the fonQus wi 

the cxxiteost is rridisL You can.buy this at continue to five on and spread. Wnch 

garden Centres in spring and autumn, as it ail out Some Mans* 

^jsafe. or Zflneca, NEtturals Friends for Vine not aggressive at aJL Removal isteebes 

Weevil Control. By Mat Oder write to thing, but also cboose plants carerhjHy as 

Defenders Ltd, FREEPOST, PO BOX 131 • some, ffl® roses, rhodendrons, apples an 

vSmaAXford. Kent TN25-5TQ, or EngSsh privet era morn prone to 
KSVcontrok Hoyfe Depot/ Plante im ^ ot P^ne arachaenomefe 

^^^^petworth, WastSuraex. GU28.0LR. cercb, and fothergia. .. .. 

Tel 01798 867571. 8 Brassicas . : , 

2 "=H r** te came " tas ' 

S‘S?Tfa^W^* ,ae,,!,ci!th8 aTh ebot ^ants to attractwll JPfe 

J: i, ,ct o few days of dry soil and pondflfe 

• 1 would like to attract insect^that wpuki 
-also be beneficial In terms of pest contt 
and prevent rt formmg prop * PiraceDa, wWch looks.stunninfl but * 
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6 Getting rid of moss In the lawn 
Pippa said ft te very important to kB the 
moss before rakkig, otherwise raking wffl - 
mate things woroa if you have a heavy soB, 
it te much hardertoteep moss away. 

. 7 Homy fungus 

It fa very difficult to get rid ot and wi 
attack a wkfa range of woody plants and 
trees, cflmbers, shrubs and woody 
herbaceous plaits. She recommended 
prompt action - team , tow to rerogntee it 
dig up the Infected pter^ or as much of the 
root system as possibla if the tree is feted, 
dorit leave the stump te as the fungus wffl 
continue to five on and spread. Wflnch 
it ail out Some strains of honey fun^e are 
not aggressive at aJL Removal te the best 
tefng, but also choose plants carafuly as 
soma, ffl® roses, rhodendrons, apples and 
privet ere more prone to honsyfuqgus. ... 
Plante that are not prone are chaenomeies, 
cards, and fothergia. 

8 Brasstcas. . : .. _ 

Beware dry soB, inadequate Bme and 
those tovaly little fellows, dubroot and . 
cabbage fly. 

9 The best plants to attract wild life 


plastic flower pots, loam-free composts, 
grow-bags and imported plants were not 
readily available, nor were there as many 
garden centres as there arc today. Nev- 
ertheless, many of the questions most 
often asked are similar to those asked 
time and again over the past 50 years. 
Take the control of moles, moss or slugs, 
problems with choosing plants for the 
trickier sites such as north-facing walls, or 
the ever-present non-flowering wisteria. 
Whatever medium plants are raised in, it 
is, it seems, human nature to tiy to buy 
plants not suitable for the site we have in 
mind. For example, I have no doubt that 
previous panel members have dealt with 
yellowing leaves caused by “lime-induced 
chlorosis”, a problem that develops when 
lime-intolerant plants are grown on a 
limey or chalky soil. 

It amuses me to think that when peat- 
based composts were Cm introduced, the 
gardening public struggled to gel to grips 
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with their “peculiari' characteristics, hai - 
ing been accustomed to using loam- 
based composts. Then a few years ago, 
the new range of peat-free composts 
arrived as concern over the use of peal 
increased. How, gardeners want to know, 
are we meant to grow plants in this? The 
differences between the new breed of 
coir- or bark-based composts and the 
peat-based ones were just as alarming to 
gardeners in the Eighties as the differ- 
ences between loam and peat had been 
to their predecessors. Time may have 
passed, but the problems remain remark- 
ably similar. 

Methods of dealing with problems 
change, sometimes more due to fashion 
than necessity. In recent years, every gar- 
dener has grown to know (and detest ) the 
vine weevil whose grubs love to reduce 
pot plants to rootless heaps. Before 
restrictions on the chemicals used by com- 
mercial growers to control these pests 


were imposed, the \ine weevil rarely 
posed problems. Now these pests rank 
number one in our GOT Top 11). Fortu- 
nately. a biological control hjs been 
developed and so dealing with this pest 
is now easier - simply drenching the vine 
weevils with a nematode solution knocks 
Iheir levels down effectively. The recent 
move towards the use of an introduced 
creature to control a pest species is one 
of the best changes in recent gardening 
history. Sadly, the majority of these bio- 
logical controls are only suitable for 
plants grown in greenhouses and cunser- . 
eateries. In years gone by. much discus- 
sion occurred on the programme as to 
which cocktail of chemicals was best to 
combat a particular pest. With few rules 
and little legislation, it had the potential 
to be a bit of a free-for-all and many of 
the remedies (some of them home-made) 
were enough to make your hair stand on 
end (or, more literally, to fall out!). Now 
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The Coonotssenr 
Plant Club 

Choice and unusual 
hardy herbaceous 
perennials shrubs and 
grasses, exclusively to 
members by mail order. 
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home, send for Free Catalogue. 

The WiDow Bam. 

Rcdburn. Hexham. 
Northumberland NE47 7E.A. 

Tel: 1*1434 344453. 

Fair 01434 34+445. 


faced with similar questions, wc find our- 
sehes discussing the merits of resistant 
varieties, biological controls, integrated 
control, and often struggle to name a 
chemical that has the appropriate “label 
recommendation" to allow us to advocate 
its use. 

As the team members, chairmen and 
producers have changed over the past half 
century so the character of the pro- 
gramme has changed too. We now make 
it our policy not to be given any prior 
warning of the questions, so one finds 
oneself wailing with baited breath in 
case a real stinker is posed. Some of the 
questions we have been asked have been 
quite extraordinary: they include advice 
on how to stop frogs knocking over 
v.aterlilies. how to keep a neighbour’s 
peacock from attacking the plants and, 
more recently, suggestions for planting a 
“politically correct" window box in the 
week before the General Election! 
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4RE»- boors ig POST 
A New Service for Garden Lovers 

* Wfe can supply you with any gardening hook in prtru ■ pea irto 1 
* Sprad offer* regularly euaHMa - ihb spring ihe RW> 
EnejKJcpaadhi of Gardening and RHS Dn-vclnpoedla of Girder. 
Pkutu and Floum both reduced from E 35 00 re CJS 00 RHS 
Ftantflnder from E12. , 9‘) to E10 00 and many more 

GARDEN BOOKS BY POST 

8 Ann Street. Wor&tafl, West Snssc^ BN II 1NX 
Tab 01903 205895 • Free 01903 213438 
caMrib o pttnaMh cK JwB ii aaynff txajik 


PLANTER & STAND 

' DEAL FOR UQB^COMSERVXItmKnOOflTBtBACE. 
COnSTRUCT® FROM FKSTJBMISTEa HOT TIDING 

ONLY £24.95 mc post & packing 
COMPLETE WITH GLAZED POT 
Send for free brochure. 

V1N0VRJU CtTAFTS (I), P 0 BOX 2. 
SHERBURN DHB 1YU. TOffflx: 0191 372 2031 


Plant Supports 
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kC . \t B II Used at G* 

I f I Wisley V 

aarfl I 3 k E and many ^ 

^KV | XS- f 3 National Y 
| W IjL Trust 

I Gardens Li 

H . ^ Height 7 'Arms * 

12* £9.00 Per 2 Doz 

18- |.£12J0 Per 2 Dozj 

Height tS'Amns 

20* J11J0 Per Doz 

30* £1530 Per Doz 

Jv^ 40* £18.00 Per Doz 

fiw PSP on of dm ovef £40, Otherwise add £190. 
For delivery outside UK mainland please ring us.| 


Light fence w endomre 


Link-Stakes Ltd. *** “ • Q 

Upper Boddington, Da vent ry, NN1 1 6DH QQ 
Tel: 01327 260 329 or Fax: 01327 262 428 P4hn) 


The Allen Turf Trooper 2 triple sower. The T1 h ABm tel Droopor Comondof. lids tntooe 
abetrk start Brim & S trail u uglM 44* osl front rotary ridor with A n w Unttea 
atalertrtejrron nmh to over mower dock tmd 1 3 HJP. tu^iaa mows *§§ 
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. ‘Kiftsgate’-- 


• herbaceous Geramna» ••• 
variations of crimsoa pqn^afHl . . »•'. 
. pure whtta- • ■ •. - -■ 


F fe —e ffn M— mm PwtttacB 
_ 8181 977 HU tor farib 


f ONLY ' 

,£4250 


wnaon ; 

MB.rOSTTBiflWMTB: , 
TBf M0»*n MDCOt OIM «1 1 HS ' 

orcjui 01235 515400 ! 


two acres a moor n boor, fawns w nwj^or arses, anind 
ad tfao 60* (ISOOtm) tad nderhakts, hedges, fceca 


lulling width offers and ai those i 
ohinate porfonMUKs where o 


^ ONLY A 

£3595, 

L+ VAT J 
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, YOUR GARDEN NEEDS ! 
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On the 


wa rpath 


Campaigners are up in arms 
over plans to develop one of 
Britain’s most important 
battlefields. Matthew Brace 
provides some strategic advice 


L eave the thundering traffic of 
the A3S south of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, go through a 
gate by a ro se-an d-crosse d-swo rds 
sign and you step into the past 
Here, on Gastons Field, more than 
500 years ago, one of Britain’s most ■ 
important battles took place. Dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, the York- 
ist army scored a conclusive victory 
here over the Lancastrian forces led 
by Margaret of Anjou, reconfirming 
the deposed Edward IV as king. 

Historians rank Gastons Field 
among the top six most important 
battlefields in Britain. Now a hous- 
ing development threatens to tear 
this living chapter from the history 
books. Despite pleas from historians 
and objections from English Her- 
itage, Gloucestershire County Coun- 
cil and Tfewkesbuty Tbwn Council, 
the local borough council has in prin- 
ciple agreed planning permission for 
51 homes to be built on the site. 

Bryant Mercia Homes Ltd has 
pledged to keep the battlefield 
trail on part of Gastons Field but 
campaigners say the site will be 
ruined. Of the seven fields believed 
to have been fought on, five have 
already been covered with houses. 
Only these two are left. 

Historical research has 
unearthed important finds and 
recently an ecologist and battlefield 
enthusiast said that many of the 
hedgerows skirting the field were 
there at the time of the battle. How- 


ever, the chairman of the borough 
council’s planning committee, 
Derek Davies, said the council's 
own research found no evidence 
that fighting took place on the 
field itself. "Campaigners say why 
build here, why not somewhere 
else? But you could say why not 
north of Coventry or south of 
Birmingham,” Mr Davies said. 

‘These houses were in the 
Tewkesbury Borough Council Local 
Plan which has been around for 
some years and which have been dis- 
cussed at a public inquiiy, so where 
were [the campaigners] then?" 

Those opposing the plans would 
not mind so much if there was no 
alternative site; after ali the 4.4 mil- 
lion new homes needed in Britain 
in the next 15 years have to go 
somewhere. They argue that a pre- 
viously developed site a few miles 
away would be ideal but there are 
already plans for homes there, too. 

The plan for Gastons Field is 
another example, says Steven Good- 
child of the Tewkesbury Battlefield 
Society, of bow “the planning system 
is weighed against the individual in 
favour of the developer. In a lot of 
these planning projects around the 
country, developers put barristers in 
to argue their case and oversee all 
the details - and ordinary people 
don’t stand a chance.” 

Mr GoodchOd is not alone is his 
view. For numerous groups of resi- 
dents across Britain, whether they be 


faced by the ruin of local heritage or 
the shattering of rural peace by a 
typass, protest isa daunting prospect 

But help is at hand in the shape of 
a new book by Sir Antony Jay, the co- 
author of the television series yks Min- 
ister, which masterfully exposed the 
sticky mire of bureaucracy. How to 
beat Sir Humphrey is a pocket guide 
to picking apart the tangled web of 
government red tape, and it has deep 
ramifications for the countryside. 

“It seems like an unwinnable bat- 
tle. It is nothing of the sort You can 
win; not all the time but bureau- 
crats are more fallible than you 
think," says Sir Antony. 

“Get together,” he advises in his 
book. “Find out what skills your 
local people have. There’s bound to 
be a lawyer among you, or a .pro- 
fessor of geography from the local 
university who can add weight to 
your arguments. 

“There are still a lot of things peo- 
ple don’t know about protesting - 
like the need to get people's names 
correct when you write to them, or 
sending a copy of your letters to the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Civil servants 
get frightfully worried if they think 
they might be put in a bad light in 
regard to their knighthoods if the 
Duke of Edinburgh or the Queen 
heard about what they were doing.” 

But doesn’t this assault on offi- 
cialdom smack of Nimbyism ? “No,” 
Sir Antony insists. “Nimbyism is 
hypocrisy. It is telling someone not 



Then and 
now: 

Gastons 
Field is the 
site of a 
significant 

Yorkist 

victory 
during the 
Wars of the V 
Roses. Now 
Its become 
the subject 
of a war of 
words 


MAIN PHOTO; 
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• Understand the nature of the plan: try to 
look at it through the eyes of Sir 
Humphrey and the men who drew it up 

• Understand the nature of the planners: 
refrain from attacking any individual or 
group or official or department until you 
know precisely who your true enemies are 
■ Be vigilant: place your spies and act 
quickly on their reports 

• Create a command structure and 
choose an action committee 

• Raise your funds: car boot sales organis- 
ing with military precision by retured 
colonels or the W1 

• Choose a campaign slogan: short and 
simple 

• Make dear your objectives 

• Get the press involved: local papers love 
a good campaign to get behind 

• Keep records of all correspondence and 
send copies to eminent people 

• Study your law books to find legal loop- 
holes 
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to build a house when you built one 
yourself just the month before. This 
is territorial defence and everyone 
wants to do that, don’t they?” 

Despite the plight of Gastons Field 
and others like it, he believes the tide 
has turned in favour of the public. T 
think the worst days are over. Local 


councils are trying harder. It’s a step 
in the right direction.” 

Whether Sir Antony swords have 
come too jate for the Tbwkesbuiy 
campaigners is not dear. Earlier this 
month the Department of Environ- 
ment ererdsed a “Section 14" on the 
site, which means the Secretary of 


State for the Environment. John 
Prescott, may “call in” the applica- 
tion for a governmental decision 
which could end in an over-turning 
of the plans. Steven Goodchild is 
holding out hope. "I can’t believe 
that with the strong objections 
from English Heritage and others 


this can go ahead.” Only time and .g 
Sir Humphrey will tell. ™ 


'How to Beat Sir Humphrey' by Sir 
Antony Jay is ai'ailablc from all good 
bookshops, priced £6.99, or direct from 
Long Bam Books . Ebrington. 
Gloucestershire GL55 6NW 


TEL 0171 293 2222 
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Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, 
c/o The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL 
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" I stinmiui; situv>* rule... 

\ Cot III Has ioilli term ivliilionshijis mail on Sunday 


ALTOGETHER MORE FUN 


InteOSgeni, articulate 
and well educated ? 
Want new friends 
and fun evenings? 


• GAY? BI? OR * 
JUST CURIOUS? 




aGAY 

. ^RENDEZVOUS! 


l, .. I V iitdMirr 01753 830350 1 1 iiiJi ill: 0171499 9626 
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Wow. .7 “v 
and she's local L 


MeiJBERS HOTEL 


Free Information Pack 

No Fees - No Obligation 

Free Trial Membership 

Then - Money Back Guarantee 

0800 072 0075 

BJOamto 1(L30pi7T 7 days/wk Inducing bank hoRdays 




VIVACIOUS ATTRACTIVE, 
BLONDE, 46 yr old lady In nrtr 
seeks kind caring male. 40-50, : 
wWi good sense ol humour, I 
please reply nttti phoro and letter. 
Boot No. 12188 


Personal 


COM Bo> US77 r U TM Ub Om 49p/M 


F. 39. PROF. E-MIds Pretty, witty, 
wann. enjoys music, theatre, reed- 
ing. sitting on cBff tops, walking, 
wining S (fining, seeks genuine, 
coring male n/e lo share similar. 
Photo please. Box No 1:2190 



/? '// t/Zt ■ C ?///> 
Talk l.ivr & Um-eiisoied 
And (.rlian^f (lie way 
vo n inert other men! 


or write to FREEPOST 308 London EC1B1SY 


THE DINNER CLUB (EM. *S6). The 
nations only countrywide dining 
club lor unattached prtrfas- 
NonM/busineas people aged 2 B+. : 
Tal: (01244) 350537. Business ! 
opportunities aba available 
<01244)546016 



GET CLOSER 


DIAL NOW 

London Number now on-Bno 


By pononcAy interview™ 
everyone, wo Up people end 


0171-649 9934 


tfioir perfect partner - nearby. 



Even though you have 
in interesting job and a 

busy social He. a rmjy 
rrv ffffurihlr partner ran 
still be hard rc> find. 
We can help. 

fttt ftRuilB Ife> 

Imtal W GM. cr CU1 


ebat link™ 1 


01869 324 100 


CALL FREE VIA 
0500 003 444 


C.ilis ta Tile Mft;-ifcpi5. Hctrl charged :<t s{;ind::rd 
rotos. You must So over 13 yc-arr. old. 


Fjum..-u ill i 


->■ 0891 244 292 


ttie ft/t a+te. (2ccle. 
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drawing down the moon 


*- The original personalised 
introduction agency 

PROBABLY THF SES T AGENCY IN THE WORLD 


0171-937 6263 


We are (Jk QUALITY nationwide 
Newsleiier service for modem 
men and women. A fast, efficient, 
discreet. highly personal service. 

LOVING UNKB 
SntlE 401. 

MC BepruJ Street 
—A London 8'iR 6HH 
te<P >181 962 6365 Cr 
^ WeWel WB2 591043 




(INSTfiNT CONNECTIONS 24HRS| 

to 45 WOMEN, 


(OK/ Exclusive 

Introductions 

Kent Sussex Surrey 
• Personal Interviews 
R> Professional Service 


I- ON LINE - 

0891708057 


Tel: 01293 8S2426 


RSVP:0800-1 74484 





INDEPENDENT HEARTS 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


Newspaper Publishing pic 
requests that 

Commercial Organisations 
do not send material 


to our 

Private Advertisers 


By placing an advertisement in the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sundav you will 

immediately be in contact with over 1.66 million readers • 

The cost for your advertisement, published in the first available editions of the Saturday “Weekend" and Sunday “Real Life” sections 
is just £5.00 per line including V.A.T. (Box No is an additional £10.00. please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 
Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 

IN.B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a space between words) 

11111 111111111111111111111111 Name: 

M I I I I I I I I I I I I l-l I I | | | | | | | | I | I Address: 
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READERS 


I ' I I I I II Postcode: 

LLI I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I- I I I I I I Telephone tdaydme): 

M I I I I I I I I I I I I I II I I I I I I I I I I I I Signature: ■ 

HH aJttrtisetnentt must he prepaid. Cheipicj should he made payoNc M ,\Vi espaper PuNbhmp Fie or debit my 

□ Access □ Visa □ Am ex □ Diners Club Card expiry data: Cartl No | | ] | j j | ~|[ } [ | | ] | | ] 

Send ail advertisements to:- 

hidependem Heans: The Independent, 19th Floor. J Canada Square, Canary Wharf. London EI4 5DL • Telephone: 0171 293 2347 • Fax: 0171 293 2305 
This ofjer is only open to private advertisers. Trade enquiries are welcome an the above telephone number. »NRS Jan - June VS 


The Independent cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents will receive I 
a reply when answering I 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they will. 
When making comact 
wiih people for the fust 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
your family or misled 
friend know where you 
will be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This wiD be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 


MAN, 65, MOVING TO SPAIN. Any- 
body with slmlar plans? Perhaps 
would Oka to share trip on a prop- 
erty search? Box No UKB. 
ARTISTIC COUNTRY DWELLER, 
F-32, Intrepid tnnraflar seeks easy- 
going male lo brighten my studio 
and keep my J0TUL glowing. S.W. 
Scotland. Boa No 12142. 

40‘S FEMALE, LIVELY , BUoatta Ol 
Inierests, seeks similar male. 
Oxford. Box No 121 BS 
EASYGOING. SOLVENT. DISABLED 
man, 30's, seeks mteHigenL slim. 

F 20-40 es carer/compaVon (or a 
rotarionshlp ol a dlflerenl kind. 
Wlffltt/Any. Box No 12186 I 

SOLVENT NOT RICH educated, 
kind, generoua, honest ST, 52, 
country fqb/home, divorced. 2 
dogs. Enjoys various music and 
usual on Hie whole quiet Ufa. Ara 
you looking for mo? S/E. Box No 
12177 

TALL PART-RETIRED LECTURER. 
LBi/Lab, walker, non-smoker, 
humorous, considerate, soaks 
submissiw taring women lor hon- 
est oneatfva man-woman relation- 
ship. York/YorkaHre. Box No 
12154. 

FIFTYSOMETHING MINOR 
LEAGUE T.VL drador looking for n 
nfo lady to court and spark. Photo 
approebued: Midlands. AD replies 
acknowledged. Box No 12185. 
SORTED LEEDS GUY Rate 409) 
seeks sparky woman who likes 
beer, curry. Van Morrison, The 
Doors and being with someone. 
Box No 121 73 

FEMALE EUROCRAT. 40 Brussels 
based, seeks single solvent, 
sociable, mala oouknau tor cud- 
dles and committed realtionsHp. 
Photo appredaied. Box No 12174 
GAY MALE. 47, 6'T", masculine, 
slim, romantic, earing, seeks 
attorn, unattmehad & dfonHIed 
gent over 65 tor friendship, hope- 
fully passionate 1 lo 1 relation- 
ship. Anywhere, Detailed latter 
and photo pL Box No 12170 
MAGAZINE EDITOR YOUNG 40. 
seeks actress, arttsv ballerina or 
other creative lady who wants 
additional appreciation and 
romance. Lon don/W. Country. Box 
No 121 81 


MAN 69 RETIRED, doing up old 
house In SW Francs seeks adven- 
turous female wtm soh tor a p pot 
ol globetrotting. A taste lor Jazz 
an advantage. Photo helpful. Bax 
No 12178 

M 26. INTERESTED In music, cin- 
ema. theatre, exhibitions, alterna- 
tive beBafa/theraptas. loves being 
by the eaa. Seek s female to sh»e 
ttte with, ala Waxn/Anywhere. Box 
No 12171 

FREEDOM AT FIFTY! N. London fl) 
divorced. Happy, pretty WLTM 
Man to enjoy things with. Box No 
121 87 

PROFESS. LADY, 30 rube casque 
naeds profess. Man (39-45) - hon- 
est, cultured, loving, vgseh. ear- 

. Ing, supportive, eoceWs, sincere, 
dependable, romantic, for mar- . 
rtage- no kids. London. Box No. 
12168 | 


SUM. BLONDE. FIT. beautiful, 
wann, funny. Intelligent, f, 43, 
seeks seriously tabulous M. Lon- 
don only. Photo please. Box No 
12191 


^ 0891 223 137 


OS III Pi MS BW BdM S9T «LOl! dm* 

I x;»m«vxasti 


LADY LECTURER STUCK on Snow- 
donhs looking for articulate male 
wearer to share mop. 40'tah. Write 
with photo. Bax No 12193 


SURREY LADY 45 Interests: out- 
doors. children, the arts, garden- , 
Ing. Seeks male Friend. Bax No 
I2T97 , 


Intimate l-2-i live instant 
contact with sexy, kinky 
women anytime in 
guaranteed confidence. 


SHX SUM. ATTRACTIVE, lady 40's, 
soaks gentleman 38-45 yns fox 
friendship. Must be considerate, 
sense of humour. Photo oppred- 
atod. Milton Keynes. Box No 
12196 


0161.7981063 


UNATTACHED? TRY A NEW wsty to 
meet people. Freephone the Sin- 
gles Club on 0800 026 G283 tors 
tree brochure. 


Charities 


Epilepsy affects 500,000 people in the UK and 
30,000 new cases are diagnosed each year. It can affect 
anyone - but is still hugely underfunded. We get no 
capital grants from government and have to rely on 
charity to fill the gaps in service and support. 

The Society was founded in 1892 and offers the most 
comprehensive range of epilepsy services in the country. 

We have the only MRI Scanner in the world dedicated 
solely to epilepsy. This new technology has already 
unlocked some of the secrers of epilepsy, bringing 
renewed hope to millions worldwide. 


Our continued work depends on the generosity of donors. 
Your help, in the form of a donation, covenant or legacy, 
could help transform the lives of so many people. 


Announcements 


A CALL FOR HELP 
TO FATHERS 

li'jou are J father ubo has (uccorfoki 
piud TeMdoiL*" (cnnulM of >«ur 
dXWren i/lrr iquruun if fkttwee. I 
m ukiog Ter yew help ahm 
fn cwrouh pm* through iba 
proas and nperxnong iaua tee 
uuy have (iced and merem 

Ymr input noild be pcuity 

appMoucd and cook! mbr all the 

dj Horner 

Please oxilxi me urgently m »7nmr to 
Boa No 12161. The ladepcodm. 

I Canada Square Canary Wharf. 
Lwxlno EI4 5DL 



The National Society » for Epilepsy 


More information from The Head of Fundraising, 
Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 0RJ. 
Registered Charity No. 2061 86 
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un call: Zac Ludgrove and Tom Harbinson rescuing fast-gasp fish 


PHOTOGRAPHS: ANDREW BUURMAN 


Emergency ward tench 




John Windsor catches Britain’s first 
commercial fish rescue service 







R ain may have fallen this week, but the 
drought dilemma continues. And as pond 
water levels to below last summer's, 
Britain's first commercial fish rescue service has 
been launched. • 

The fish ambulances are two Tbyoia pick-up 
trucks customised, with 400-gallon fibreglass 
water tanks fitted with oxygen bottles. 

Zac Ludgrove and Tbm Harbinson, who 
founded Sunflower Fisheries in LaxfieJd, Suffolk, 
just over a year ago, expect their first emergency 
calls in about a month's time, when owners of 
ponds see their carp gobbing desperately for air 
on the surface. Mr Ludgrove, 24, says: “Low 
water levels are goingto cause chaos”. 

They have negotiated an agreement with the 
government's Environment Agencies in 
Ipswich, Norwich and the Midlands that 
enables licencees to net last-gasp fish to be ' 
processed within 24 hours. It usually takes a fort- 
night by post. “It would have been a cruelty for 
them not to agree,” says Mr Ludgrove. The pair 
are prepared for high-speed dashes by road to 
collect the vital documents. 

Their service is free. Not only that, they will _ 
^ buy the fish they rescue. That means owners of * 
poods, lakes or irrigation reservoirs can turn an 
environmental crisis into a nice littlq earner, 
pocketing anything between £100 and £5,000 for 
fish that might have died. 

Mr Ludgrove and Mr Harbinson, 22, village 
chums, started their business as a fish exchange 
rather than a rescue service, cropping surplus fish 
from domestic ponds and selling them to angling 
clubs. But last summer the emergency calls 
began: they rescued 40,000 fish in 20 call-outs. 

The infirmaries at Sunflower Fisheries are two 
10m- gallon reservoirs newly excavated at a cost 
of £4,000, and several small holding ponds. 
When I visited them I saw victims of white carp 
pox with fungoid scabs the size of 50p pieces 


swimming near a piped cascade of bright, oxy- 
gen-filled water. Such stress diseases, caused by 
overcrowding and inadequate food and oxygen, 
are not contagious. But 30 fish from each 
licensed netting must still be analysed by the 
Environment Agency. 

Fishing is the country’s biggest sport, and Mr 
Ludgrove reckons they could sell an extra 
£50,000 worth of fish a month -if only they could 
lay hands on them. As the drought worsens, they 
may get their chance. (There is certainty no 
shortage of fishponds. Jibe Ordnance Survey 
map in their office shows country lanes where 
nearly every cottage has a pond, sometimes two. 
The map reminded me of the view from the air, 
approaching German cities - except that there 
the ponds are swimming pools.) “We manage 
500 to 600 ponds in the area”, be says, “but there 
are many more, some of them unexplored. The 
fish sitting in them are money to be earned, a 
great unrealised resource”. 

Their greatest obstacle is pond-owners’ igno- 
rance. TV newsreels about industrial pollution 
in rivers show sDveiy dead fish bobbing on the 
surface. “So pond-owners assume that if no dead 
fish are to be seen, everything below the surface 
must be hunky-dory”. 

But fish killed by lack of oxygen do not float: 
they lose buoyancy and rink out of right The 
high pressure and humidity of a single thun- 
derstorm can send to the bottom every mature 
fish in a pond “We once drove past a form where 
we could see the fish gobbing for air and 
stopped to offer our services to the fanners' wife. 
She as good as told us to bugger off. But six 
weeks later she was on the phone in tears. Her 
fish had died.” 

Dead fish on the bottom pollute ponds with 
their oils. “When we net the dead fish out, it’s 
like an oil slick and smells disgusting. The worst 
thing is, it’s preventable.” 



It takes only three years, he explained, for a 
pond or lake to reach “stocking density”, with 
the mature fish fiercely competing among them- 
selves for food and oxygen and eating their own 
spawn. That is the time to crop the fish, before 
they become stunted and die. 

Some waters hold up to 4001b of fish per acre. 
“So why not earn a few bob?” he suggests. He 
buys for £4 per lb, for example, arty size of tench, 
a greenish or bronze fish with small scales that 
competes poorly against carp in the pond but is 
prized by anglers for its sport. His selling prices 
per 100: 2in-4in long £60, 8in-10in £375, with 
reductions for bigger orders. He sells tench over 
10in long for £5.85 per lb. “We can sell tench 
like hot cakes to angling dubs.” Other species 
on offer are carp - common, mirror and crucian 
- rudd, roach, bream, gudgeon and perch. 
Their pick-up trucks have delivered fish to dubs 
as far afield as Scotland. 

Mr Ludgrove and Mr Harbinson are not 
angers themselves- They see quite enough of the 
angling fraternity - club members who crowd 
round the pick-ups as specimen fish of I5Ib or 
more are unloaded, weighing them, posing with 
them for photographs and arguing over wbat to 
name them - Jaws, or Big Bertha, or Twenty 
Pound Tessie. Mr Ludgrove says: “If I had to 
go angling at weekends, I'd go mad. Fd just sit 
on the bank and pull my hair out”. 

As they don their rubber chest wadeis and tug 
at their seine nets - up to 38ft deep, from cork 
floats down to lead weights - they steel them- 
selves to dredge up plenty besides fish: old bikes, 
cars, boots. There was even an empty safe once. 
The police took it away. Their dream is to bring 
to the surface a crock of gold. 

Sunflower Fisheries, Sunflower Farm Bams, Lax- 
field, near Woodbridge, Suffolk IP138HP (01728 
638733). 


The mother of all freeloaders 


T he trouble about 
firing in an old 
farmhouse is 
that the building can 
play endless tricks on 
you. Friends find it 
delightful that the 
bedroom floors undu- 
late like waves of the 
sea -but little do 
they realise what 
problems you stir up if 
you ny to make improve- 
ments. 

My most recent knock- 
down, drag-out contest 
was with a bathroom 
which we decided to 
refurbish. Nothing could 
be done about the slope 
of the floor, but at least 
we would get rid of the 
pock-marked plaster, 
instal a new window, 
replace the scruffy tiles 
arm level the bath, 

Enter Leslie, our local 
builder - a man of exact- 
ing standards. It was no 
good trying to patch and 
paste, he said. The old 



nail through an electric 
cable and plunged the 
house into darkness. 
Recovering from the 
shock (not physical, for- 
tunately), 1 summoned 
the man from whom I 
had ordered a new carpel i 
and set him to work. 
Before he finished, I had . 
to go out, and when I ? 
returned, he had left 
1 rushed upstairs to 
admire the foie, blue 
expanse, but when I took 
one step forward - squelch ! 
Ye Gods, the new carpet 
was saturated. The 
buffoon had holed a pipe 
in the airing cupboard. 


1 rushed to admire 
the fine blue 
expanse, but when 
I took one step 
forward - squelch!’ 


window would have to be 
hit out, the plaster hit 
down, the tiles hit off. 
Anything less would look 
as bad as before. 

By the end of Day 
One, the room looked as 
though a bomb had gone 
oft Removal of the plas- 
ter revealed an immense 
lintel inexplicably 
embedded in the 
stonework. Shifting of 
the bath betrayed the 
fact that floorboards 
were rotten. 

For several more days, 
chaos reigned. Then, 
after two coats of san el- 
and-cement had gone on 
to the walls, followed by 
two of plaster, order 
began to return. With the 
new window fixed, and 
crisp white tiles in place, 

I was foolish enough to 
hope the room would 
soon be back in use. 

You should have seen 
us trying to level the 
bath. With me flat on my 
bade, twiddling tbe 
adjustable legs, and 
Leslie directing opera- 
tions from above, 
ridiculous conversations 
took place. 

“Higher him up in the 
back corner,” I was 
instructed “Now, drop 
him in this comer.” 

“I can't. He's off the 
floor anyway.” 

“Christ! He’s nearly an 
inch out...” 

It took us hours to 
realise that the cast-iron 
bath itself was warped 
and in the end we had to 
compromise. Then we 
were at the mercy of the 
plumber. Three times he 
claimed to have recon- 
nected tbe bath, and 
three times be left pipes 
leaking. 

It fell to me to do the 
decorating. This went 
reasonably well until, 
.thinking to secure a 
loose floorboard I put a 


I turned off the stop 
cocks. Now we needed a ; 
proper plumber instantly. 1 
Recourse to the Yellow- 
Pages put us on to a man ‘ 
in Stroud Miraculously, 1 
he came at once and 
swept into action. 

In a couple of minutes 1 
he discovered a pinhole 
in a cold-water pipe - the 1 
product of decay, rather 
than violence. In a trice 
he cut out the offending 7 
section. Then suddenly 
he called for bread to 
act as blotting paper and ■ 
stop dribbles while he 1 

soldered a new piece in. 
Dutifully, I gave him a ! 

slice of my wife's finest 
home-made wholemeal 1 

loafi complete with olive •• 
oil and sunflower seeds. 

“Don’t worry,” he * 

assured me. “It’ll all * 

come out in the bath.” 

New pipe in place. - 
stop cocks back oil. 

What’s this? No water 
running into the roof 
tank. “Blocked valve,” 
the plumber announced ; 

whizzing up into the loft. J 
“Til give you a new one.” • 

Two minutes later he 
was down again, waving 
the old valve, solid with 
rust. Away he went, with 
a cheque in his pocket, ; 
having done a brilliant j 
job. | 

Tbo late, I realised that j 
after one flush the j 
lavatory cistern would 
not fill The bread! 

Greatly daring. I disman- 
tled the ball cock. Right 
in the nozzle, sealing it 
perfectly, was a single 
sunflower seed 

With a feeling of 
triumph, I put everything 
back together. A month 
after work started the 
bathroom is again in 
commission, and 
quiescent - but I have a 
nasty feeling it may well 
be planning further 
retaliation. 


Our hire* 


■he business of procre- 
ation is demanding and 
downright dangerous for 

- nn,,la thmi’rp. raisin? 



I ■ • • “ 


■ — — o — — r 

birds. While they’re raising 
young they have little time to 
find food for themselves, and. 
nest sitting whether at ground 
level or-in the branches of a 
tree, is far more life threaten- 
ing than Irving on tbe wing- 
No wonder the female 
European cuckoo, cuculus 
canoms, has devised a way of 
avoiding such worries. As a 
nest parasite, she shirks the 

responsibility of 
altogether by duping birds like 
robins, meadow pipits, war- 
blers and dunnocks to look 
after tier eggs and her young. 
Meanwhile her mate ^distinc- 
tive call (quite unlike her 
bubbling chuckle) has become 

the familiar spring herald 

The habits of this bird may 

appear bizarre, but the resiil-- 

ine myth and folklore seem 

* two centimes 

even stranger, two 

ago, the disappearance of the 

dSckooin late flanmer led To 

a popular belief that the tart 

aSy turned mtoasp^w 

hawk. Several types ofcuck^ 

do indeed resemble birds of 
prey but this has Probably 
evolved as a crafty method of 

deterring predators. 

Many country stones are 


She dumps her 
young on 
others, eats 
their eggs, and 
disappears. The 
female cuckoo 
has remarkable 
habits, writes 
Helen Lewis 

also told about why small birds 
can be seen mobbing cuckoos. 
This happens to the adult 
female because the small birds 
know that she is nest hunting 
and they are only trying to pro- 
tect their own eggs. The 
cuckoo spends much time. 
Waiting in trees and monitor- 
ing the nesting activities of 


coincide with theirs. ' 

Once a newly laid nest of 
eggs is chosen, the cuckoo 

«nd sate 


jt returning nmucuiou-ij ^ — j 

her owrc The sight of a cuckoo 
in flight with an egg in her bill 


led to one belief that the bird 
laid its egg away from the 
host's nest then carried it there 
Mien the bird was out feeding. 
Another theory was voiced in 
an old children's song which 
describes the cuckoo as having 
to suck other birds’ eggs to 
“make her song clear”. 

The cuckoo’s ability to lay 
an egg on demand is because, 
unlike most birds, she can 
retain it inside her body for up 
to 24 hours, giving it a head 
start on the host’s dutch. She 
may lay between 10 ah d 25 
eggs in any one season, and to 
• prevent them being detected, 
they are coloured to match 
those of foe host - cuckoos 
which inhabit pipits’ nests lay 
spotted eggs, while those uSmg 
the redstarts’ nests in Europe 
lay pale blue ones; 

When the young cuckoo 
hatches, it will hunch its back 
and push tbe legitimate eggs 
out of the nest From then on 
it will have its adopted 
mother’s undivided attention 
- and it is fed not just by her 
bnt by other nearby birds as 
well With its deafening “feed 
me” call-audits bright orange . 
throat, the young cuckoo is, 
apparently, irresistible to most 
buds - except of course, the 
real cuckoo mother. 





IneststflMe: a young cuckoo is fed by a tree pipit 

PHOTOCRAm: PLANET EARTH 


THE INDEPENDENT 
12 Winter Hardy Chrysanthemums 

for just £7.95 ^^^. ,, ^^ 

Fabulous ‘cushion flowering 1 Chrysanthemums 
that will withstand the average British winter 
and burst into bloom year after year. 

These beautiful flowers are at their best 
during late summer and are ideal for 
prolonging your garden/patio display. They 
grow to a height of 15-18 inches, form neat 
rounded plants and will be covered in buds 
which, when open, will completely obliterate the 
foliage with glorious vivid colour. 


But how does the young 
cuckoo learn its adult call? 
And why doesn't it automata 
tally copy the song of its host 
parent? Some country folk 
thought the parent cuckoo 
would sit and teach the young 
once it had left the nest -yet 
the theory was difficult to 
sustain, bearing in mind tbe 
cuckoo’s silence towards the 
end of June. In the 19th ceutmy 
it was- thought that cuckoos 
learnt their adult call during 
winter migration or in the fol- 
lowing spring after their return. 

However, the greatest 


question has always been why 
the cuckoo became such a 
freeloader in the. first place. 
Some believed the bird to be 
hermaphrodite, giving this as 
a reason why. two cuckoos 
were supposedly never seen 
together. A different, more 
intriguing theory was put 
forward by the 18tb-cenhny 
French naturalist, \kfliant He 
believed the birds were ardent 
lovers so they had no time for 
the niceties of household 
chores. Sounds reasonable, 
but personalty Fd back the 
danger-dodging theoiy. 


The plants supplied are strongly 
good show this year. Each pack 
each of 4 distinctly different 
varieties. 



How to order 

S Spakfog (01775) 7B2345 for 
enquiries and 24 hour credh card 
order service OB fill in coupon 
quoting your Access/Visa/ Mastercard 
number tx send with crossed cheque/ 
TO, NO CASH ptease, to: 

THE WDEPENDBir WINTER 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS* OFFER, 

P.O. BOX SO, SPALDING, • 
LINCOLNSHIRE. PEtl 3SX 
m driver fcattawstolhe LLK. aty Ofer 


rooted to ensi 

will contain 3 E- 

Please send me packs oH2 tor £7 .95 such. 

1 enclose my eheque/PO (address on back) made payable to: 
Newspaper PubCshlng WG355, or please debit my Access/ 
Vaa/Mastercart account with the man of £ ■ ■■ — 

My can) number is: 


Please alow up t> 28 dtys far (fefivery 


Please um BLOCK CAPITALS. Expiiydete 

NamKWfi'MfB'WseVs) I 

Address: 


Stotaftra ■ .. — — — - — 

Orders tK THE WDEPENDBff VINTER CHRYSANTHEMUMS' OFFER 
PO BOX 50, SPALDJNQ. LINCOLNSHIRE, PE11 3SX. 

, p|wtk*fifcbwitywdoMrtwUitoreoBiwtamniaiing9 

' 1 tom NEWSPAPER RJBUSHINGS PLC. ortram wmpanta 

o 1 J approved by PCWSWPEB PU8USHWGSPLC. INQ355 

HBB.>i&tfwd1B0BB g NwuMr»fPMWeeaplc. 
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N o time to shop? Then 
choose a personal 
shopper - one of the 
new, American-style 
in-house store assistants 
trained to serve shoppers who 
have no time and, dare one say 
it, no taste. No time to choose 
a personal shopper?- Then 
heed the advice of Suzanne 
Wilkinson. . Y 

She tested the skills 
sonal shoppers atfivebjgL^fe 
don stores, in hear rote^^mfc 
sumer research :e^ 

Good- Housekeepn^inSlt': 
rate's magazine Good Hohse-^ 


human 


shopping 


trol leys 


John Windsor discovers 
how good the major stores 
are at spending your 
money for you 






there was no difficuity getting 
served. At other stores, 
appointments hajvfe-' td-Tbe 
booked up to a ; fortnight 
ahead. And there are ques- 
tionnaires to be fiUe^s^Y; . 

She was in search of^airotK- , 
fit for the office: “I; he^erf 
advice on skirt lengths; Styles 
and brighter coloiasj >w&icb 
suit me best,” she saws. *Tfs 
^po-eaqr to. go, for tg&baggy- 
look”. ^JShe fetdSt that 


Taking advice: 
Suzanne . 
meets heir 


.shopped 
va Copley 


; ^er taste and w^yters^ - ii 




rate's magazine Gtidd Hbhse-, ^xo£og^~and \ matching .•* — 
keeping. She Eked &e-senSo^ ahhpugh-on her^first visit she 
at one store so mucfrthatshe dw^for her. ah extra-long \ 
returned to be personally ; skirt%at she would nbLhave o 


& Jones, Debenbmns? No* ft ^^ayS: “it has brought a' lot o£ 
was humble, down-tp^eajrth 'fevgoraSle -Comment- back- at 
Marks and Spencer, which h^ '"the f office". ISe outfit of 
put its first personal shoppers jacket, skirt, top and belt, cost 


on the floors of its Finsbury -il&tShe had set a £250 limit. 



Perfect: Researcher Suzanne Wilkinson makes her pick 


Pavement, London, store. 

Two other M&S stores, in 
Manchester and Birmingham, 
also have them. "Choosing a 
personal shopper is a bit like 
choosing a hairdresser,” says 
Ms Wilkinson, a mother of 
four “You go for the stylist, 
not the salon”. 

The service at the stores she 
visited is free. And at M&S in 
Finsbury Pavement, where up 
to 20 of the 30 personal shop- 
pers are on duty at- the 
lunchtime peak, she found 


classified • independent traders 


For Sales 


For Sales 


Concerts 


Do tfoa. hao-e, t/ve, Dfjp&t Affiroaok? 
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The Carla Bley Big Band 

Fancy Chamber Music 
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0171 838 MSI 
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Unusual Gifts 


Unique wrap around design 
provides 40% more prelection 
than other sunglasses. 


Wear alone, with contacts 
or over regular glasses 



Give 
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100% protection from harmful UV ra ys 
with SolarShield Wranarounds. 


10181-255-9926 24hrs i 


Vfe all blow that we must protect our skin if we spend lob 
of time in Ihe sui. Yet apart from Sw use of conventional 
sunglasses which offer only limited protection, we tend to leave 
our eyes and their sensitive tissue relatively unprotected. 
SolarShields with their wraparound design are one of the 
tostest growing styles around and offer maximum UV and 
glare protection -40% more than conventional sunglasses. 
JMflkk rte^j gray. With optical auality lenses, 

SolarShields are scratcn and impact resistant, 
AS making them ideal for sport as well as 
ifsiMr sun ^™ 1 ' n B' VVTth the polarised option 
feofured above, glare from 

\ re ^ ec *' V6 surfaces such as snow or 

water is eliminated. Designed to 
5 °H ““S/ you can even wear 
these over your ordinary 
Mj glasses saying you E££‘s on 

. . . prescription sunglasses. 


SolarShields are laboratory tested to exceed USA, NASI and 
FDA standards, making them (he No! best selling protective 
sunglasses. Recommended by leading ophthdmalogists 
worldwide. No wonder sales now exceed 30 mil lion pain. 


WOZtioekUVAAJY* 
Rtx over pnacrhttkm gh 
Impact restsfsutr 
Nov wrap round design 

Pobuissd option 
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BHJUml Presents Umu 
NEW BABY/CHHU'S 
BIKTHDAY. CHRISTENING 
BnunfuBr ixrinrJ wimJm Vmn rial 
hk wirttw t* t pjm» htaok-cMd, 
oum Hutoc<4vM4nd«vfllnr<fanl 
jw Jean pfci> ilWijna tor i 

Tel: 01745 591849 

Caoctpa. PXL Box i. Xhrl LUB KH 


Order anyfime by telephone 
01274 691 155 or by 
completing the coupon below. 
SolarShield Wraparounds 
comes with a 30 Day Money 
Back Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
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0131 654 5455 




REMEMBER WHEN 
570 Purify Way. IS P 
Croydon CR04RE 


UP TO £20 


Buy more than one pair for yourself or 
P*riuips far a friend and you can 

SAVE UP TO £20 


SEE ORDER FORM FOR DETAILS 


- ^BtneuEci 

JUULOEB K ' - 

Peace of Mind Guarantee 

S^M^gkhjge; m i yM i ude d hr BMDdena 


* »» i«“ *« ««5W» saihfW, 
y wmoyjiiu niitieoi-MjhlBMdonfar 
an bannSok - no qaestfoas admd nteod. 


P*me*4Q+, IA ha ruaHBkViU traMDU NO 



01274 691155 


ComplaB) end p ear lodgy to: Fhapeet Moil Order, Crown PoM Mdk, Wyta, Bradford 6D12 9QO. 
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Collecting 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 




A good selection of T9th century mahogany 
extending dining 

Sodt alvvays in TSffl (Jarm dhdiqun 
Jbekhampiftad, 
Utrki 

Library and writing ***** 63S541/638361 
furniture also Only 6 mins from J13 M4 

usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table you require 





“The fact that I went back 
to r in my .own tune to get a 
summer wardrobe shows that 
I felt it was worth doing," she 
says. “I felt I was being given 
the' sort of service that we 
were used to 40 years ago. You 
can not only achieve more in 
less time - it’s also good for 
people who are less confident 
and -would like others to see 
. them with a fresh eye.” 

. On her return visit she 
bought two outfits - the first a 
bright green jacket that, she 
would have chosen herself, 
with a navy dress with green 
flowers that she would, not. 
have done: “But they do com- 
plement one other. I’ve worn 
the outfit to work - it’s simple 
and summery”. Price £110. 

Then a washable baby-pink 
suit at £75. “As for putting 
something with it, I would 
have gone for a body. But Val 
said: There are some nice 
silky tops on a floor upstairs 3 . 

I probably wouldn’t have wan- 
dered up there. That’s another 
advantage of personal shop- 
pers. They are not only trained 
to have an eye for what suits 
you, they know the stock and 
are prepared to run around to 
fetch it. 

“I took 12 or 14 silky tops 
with me into the changing - 
room. Normally only two or 
three would be allowed and 1 
would have had to get dressed 


'j-Vfcfc.4' 
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agree: itie^V 

Jacket 
ldeal.:;% 
Complete i - 1 
outfit: £110 


again to go out and choose 
more. But with personal shop- 
pers around, there is no secu- 
rity problem-” 

It took less than an hour to 
choose both outfits: “a con- 
densed shopping trip”. 

The other stores? Harrods: 
the jacket of the Apriori suit 
choseo for her (£248.95) has a 
shaped flame-red jacket that 
slims her - “an overwhelming 
success: they had me well 
sussed". 

Selfridges: Extensive ques- 
tionnaire, photograph and a 
new look for hen a Betty Bar- 
clay ribbed jumper - “Td never 
have worn it tucked into the 
skirt”. But the shaped belt. 


5cm wide instead of 3cm, - 
made her size 14 waist look 
like a size 12 (£170.95). ‘ 
Dfckins & Jones: not much 
time spent finding out her 
needs and more attention 
given to colour than her pref- 
erences; St John trouser suit a 
with vest (£860, well above^T* 
budget) aged her. ~ 

Debenhams: personal shop- 
per had good knowledge of 
fashion and designers, gave 
opinions freely, and most gar- 
ments selected suited Ms 
Wilkinson's personality, shape 
and taste - the bright blue 
Kalico suit (£159) made her 
look and feel younger. But the 
changing room .was pokey. 


I am the personal 
shopper’s dream 


... but what I really wanted was a jacket just 
like my grandfather used to wear 


f.KC if***'' '14 
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I hate shopping for clothes. I prefer buying But the £161 

antiques. When I presented myself to be green that she 
personally shopped at Marks and though she sail 
Spencer’s store in Finsbury Pavement, I on Friday aften 
had in mind a summery.off-white linen jacket “fun”. I loathe 
of the sort my grandfather used to wear on the cut out to be a 
bowling green. Perhaps not far short of an Then Ms Id: 
antique, after ail. 

On the menswear 
floor I was con- 
fronted by thickets 
of dark suits. It 
seems I was a little 
ahead of myself as 
far as the seasons are 
concerned. 

“Officially,” said 
Walla Idris -a charm- 
ing Sudanese with an 
American accent 
who was to be my 
personal shopper - A lost cause? Windsor is checked out 
“Jackets like that are 
summer wear”. 

“But I can see one 
over there,” I ges- 
tured, myopically. 

“That,” she said, “is 
the ladies section.” 

She did not tell me 
that I was a chal- 
lenge. But she could 
have done. I was 
wearing a stuffy 
Tweed jacket and 
cavalry twills with a 
prolapsed turn-up. Smart - but linen would have been nice 
I felt like walking 
out, but acquiesced 

to becoming dark suited. That is the way I ently, bright shii 
always buy clothes, knowing that if I cannot get pie of ties, one e 
what T really want, the alternative is spending orange and yelk 
more time and more money shopping around, bright yellow sh 
Let’s get It over with. Perhaps, after all, I am have had the n« 
the personal shoppers’ dream. and by the elecl 

Anyway, Ms Idris had some interesting tales Hmm. Electr 
to tell. For example, she has learned to distin- a pink or sky bl 
guish by their suits lawyers, accountants and one. I should ch 
brokers (prominent professions among the City the help of a mi 
men who dash in at lunchtime wanting a suit The session la 
for both office and “fun” as she calls it), time to spend sh 
Lawyers wear three-piece pinstriped suits, I walked out* 

accountants like navy blue and brokers like grey probably return 
with a bit of green. ‘ wears out. But w 

Also, she said, white women shop in flocks, of linen jacket tii 
and swap opinions, men tend to shop alone, on the bowling 
“They really need someone to help them in a 
professional way.” I was beginning to feel I had 
found a friend. 


But the £160 “new grey” suit with a bit of 
green that she offered me, I loathed - even 
though she said I could wear it with a T-shirt 
on Friday afternoons before going off for some 
“fun”. I loathe T-shirts, too. Clearly, I am not 
cut out to be a broker, even a fun-loving one. 

Then Ms Idris got to work on my colour- 
ing - part ofithe- in- 


house training she 
got was from .-the 
American image 
consultants Color' 
Me Beautiful. She 
glanced at my grey 
hair. “Were you once 
fairer?" she asked. 
“No,” I said, “my 
hair used to be jet- 
black". 

An Italian navy- 
- blue suit (£275) made 
is checked out me look young. Not 

my image at all. But 
the colour appealed 
and 1 liked the light 
weight. 

We ended up with 
a navy-ish double- 
breasted M&S suit at 
£130. “T-shirts won't 
go with double- 
breasted,” she said. 
Thank God for that 
Her stroke of 
genius was in the 
accessories. She pro- 
I have been nice duced a range of 
pink, sky blue and 
yellow shirts - appar- 
ently, bright shirts are in, this year - and a cou- 
ple of ties, one electric blue, one navy blue with 
orange and yellow dots. I was captivated by the 
bright yellow shirt (£27), which I would never 
have had the nerve to match with a dark" suit, 
and by the electric blue tie. 

Hmm. Electric blue, she said, would go with 
a pink or sky blue shirt but not with a yeHow 
one. I should choose the darker tie (£18). With 
the help of a minor. I did 
The session lasted 50 minutes - quite enough 
time to spend shopping for clothes in one year. 

I walked out with the shirt and tie and I will 
probably return to buy the dark suit when mine 
wears out. But what I really wanted was the sort 
of linen jacket that my grandfather used to wear 
on the bowling green. 


John Windsor 
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H^ earing 3 d i e,, aba, was Charles 
-__ r< o 3 t L rend > or just covering his 

__l_X^bhan O'Sullivan reveals all 
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harles won’t be stan- 
ds a fashion trend in 
djellaba wearing, just 
because he greeted 
guests at Highgrove wearing 
one. But whether he was alto- 
• f* gethcr serious about his latest 
venture^ into Eastern exoti- 
cism he’s surprisingly stylish. 

The revival in all things eth- 
nic goes on apace. Design 
force, Red or Dead, showed 
flowing robes for men on their 
Spring/Summer catwalk. It’s a 
movement away from the tight 
lycra-iaden sports- 
wear that has domi- 
nated men’s fashion 
since the late 1980s. 

Red or Dead’s 
Wayne Hemmingway 
feels that menswear is 
moving towards looser 
shapes and more fluid 
fabrics. As for the style 
motives behind the 
Prince’s new look, be 
said: “As far as I 
understand it, the 
Prince wasn’t wearing 
the djellaba to be 
trendy but because of 
his interest in the mul- 
tipHcityaf religion and 
cultures. His free 
> jk ihinking ideas on cul- 
: ^ ture and religion are 
very similar to the 
messages of Britain's 
youth. England being 
an exciting and cul- 
tural melting pot. with 
comparatively high 
levels ‘of racial toler- 
ance, and that is what 
we have attempted to 
puL across in our cat- 
walk show." 

. It’s one thing to see men in 
robes on the catwalk but now 
that the collection is in the 
shops, are men buying and 

wearing it? 

“The odd super trpndy will 
buy the robes and wear them as 
seen on the catwalk but what we 
find sells in volume are the 
open-neck shirts and more 
embroidery details and the 
loose fluid shorts worn with the 
open-roe sandaL The catwalk 
portrayal is intended to convey 
a new spirit, the ethnic influence 
is very important and it will con- 
tinue to grow in popularity over 
the next couple of years." 

John Morgan, associate edi- 
tor of GQ magazine, feels that 
although .the Eastern influ- 


ence ts just one of many in 
today's menswear fashion, it is 
not necessarily an overriding 
one. “I think there’s a veiy 
strong sartorial semiotic in the 
Prince wearing these things, 
although he professes to be 
Anglican and head of the 
Oturch of England, he is show- 
ing us all that he feels much is 
to be learnt from other reli- 
gions." But wHI the trend take 
off? “J think rtTJ be quite a long 
time before the djellaba 
becomes everyday wear.” 



Exotic detail: from Red or Dead 


m 


Strong Asian influences crop 
up regularly ra fashion for both 
mens and womenswear. 
.Sheflagh Brown, head of wom- 
enswear design at Marks & 
Spencers, commented: “We’ve 
certainly noticed a trend 
towards Eastern influences in 
fashion but they have been 
more Far Eastern in flavour 
than from the Middle East At 
Marks & Spencer we will inter- 
pret these trends more through 
decorative fabrics such as 
jacquard;' silks and prints 
rather than in extreme silhou- 
ettes. We will be seeing man- 
darin coll are, side slits and 
dresses over trousers." 

Simoa Davy, ^head of 
menswear design at Marks & 


Spencers, noted: “Wom- 
enswear is always ahead of the 
game in terms of design 
trends. I think the Eastern 
influence is a long-term trend. 
It certainly isn’t a major trend 
for us yet. 1 wouldn't say that 
what Prince Charles was wear- 
ing sounds like something 
Marks & Spencers would he 
stocking in the near future 1" 
Nick Sullivan, the associate 
editor of the menswear maga- 
zine Arena, thinks that it is not 
a trend that is particularly 
influential. “Many 
designers actually 
have homes in 
Morocco and, possi- 
bly as a result, the 
Moorish styles do 
tend to come and go 
on the catwalks, but 
putting men in skirts 
is more of a device to 
gain column inches 
Few designers expect 
the public to embrace 
the look literally." 

The award-winning 
men’s and wom- 
enswear designer 
John Rocha feels 
strongly drawn 
towards Eastern influ- 
ences. “I originate 
from Hong Kong so 
the resurgence of an 
ethnic influence in 
fashion is veiy exciting 
and sqraething 
understand. This is 
reflected in my 
Autumn/Winter col- 
lection which explores 
the idea of 
bohemian Irishman 
travelling the East 
through fabric, colour and tex- 
ture. Fve used brocade silk and 
rich colours of the Orient It is 
always very important to be 
aware of other cultures as it can 
be a great source of inspiration. 

So, do the designers think 
that Charles is cutting edge? 
John Rocha: “Although Prince 
Charles is not known as a trend- 
setter, wearing the djellaba 
socially proved he has a sense 
of style and a certain flare.” 

Wayne Hemmingway. was 
full of approval. “I think the 
Prince is quite modem. It's 
great he feels confident to wear 
a djellaba. Any criticism he 
may get is very short sighted. 
Besides, the hood is very use- 
ful to hide protruding ears!" 



Under the counter with Lindsay Calder 

Not so heavenly scent 




W here do “gifts” come 
from? t have got so 
many “fancy goods” 
that they have become a fancy 
mountain. They are stuffed at 
the back of kitchen drawers, or 
taking up valuable garment 
space, and making my guest 
bedroom smell like a close 
encounter with a giant peach. 
But, then again, my guests 
deserve to asphyxiate in there 
- they are, after all, the con- 
summate providers of the use- 
less giftette. . 

The peddlers of this mer- 
chandise congregate twice a 
year at Earls Court J, for the 
Top Drawer trade fair. There 
are hundreds of exhibitors, 
and if you manage to get to 
aisle two without pasang out 
from pot-pourri poisoning, 
you're doing well. I used to go 
to spot up-and-coming jew- 
ellers, but the true craftsmen 
have been replaced by 

kitchen pmboards andfake 

Delft thingies. They re an 
here: candles, tea tins with 
clocks in, scented candies, 
home stencilling kits, musjcaJ 

candj^oflburee^noteboote 
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cufflinks -the lot. 

All visitors have a badge 
brandishing their °^f n ’ 
stamped “UK Bttyer” (even 
me). The serious buyere have 

come up to London wsw* 

up their countff . sh 2L i 
stout women m 
with Alice bands and Mom* 
blazers, who mean busm^; 

and just by S" ndin £J? ^ 
fleshy knuckles in a bowl ot 


Christmas pot-pourri, can tell 
if it’s quality, ray dear. They 
favour suppliers such as Happy 
Flannel! es (animal head face 
flannels). The Romantic Eng- 
lishwoman (lavender bags) 
and Woodies Ltd (scented 
wooden fruits - so scented, 
that if you had a bowl of them 
in your living room, and the 
whole England rugby team 
farted in there, you would 
never know). 

After • seeing enough 
beeswax to depilate the legs of 
every worn an ra Britain- and \ 
probably .their bikini lines too 
- I decided enough was 
enough. Then, just when I was 
gagging from over exposure to 
fruity whiffs, Tbp Drawer 
revealed a secret bottom 
drawer containing the refresh- 
ing Ho-Hal Clubwear. Now 
we’re talking. Ho-Ha Qub- 
wear had a display of over 
twenty T-shirts, and I wanted 
them all. A navy Donna Karan 
T-shirt, in top quality cotton, 
was just what the Donna 
ordered for parties, and do you 
know-what? On closer inspecr 
tion the Donna Karan logo 
cleverly read“Donna Kebab . 
Excellent! Then there was the 
Calvin Klein one with the dis- 
tinctive CK logo, but actually 
“CB", subtitled “Crazy Bitch”. 
Can't see Kate Moss looking 

chestless in that one. 

Particularly appropriate for 
me, after two hours on the 
fancy goods trail; was a Dolce 
& Gabbana T-shirt, but what 
does D&G siand for here? 
You’ve guessed it: “desperate ; 
and gagging". I have , also 


ordered Tm naturally blonde, 
please speak slowly”, but as l 
recently had my hair high- 
lighted at great expense, every- 
one will naturally realise this 
is a joke. 

Ho-Hal left me with a spring 
in ray step, but then, as I made 
to leave, passing another 
Orchard of scented wooden 
fruits. I came upon some inter- 
esting forbidden fruits - mir- 
rors by Fluff; You can choose 
.between electric pink, lime 
green, baby bhie and lemon 
coloured fluff amongst others, 
to go round the edge of yOur 
mirror, and there is a choice of 
platitudes. There are 135 to 
select from in three categories 
of “not rude at alT, “nearly 
rude” and “sort of rude". They 
range from ^beautiful" (in var- 
ious languages), “You have a 
beautiful smile and, a great 
ass” “You’re a kinky sexy 
homy babe” .and “Your face 
needs sitting oh” to the unmen- 
tionable best seller. 

To any would-be guests - 
forget the lavender bags and 
foe stinking wooden bananas 
-make your hostess’s day and 
give her an electric-pink fluffy 
mirror which says: “You are a 
divine goddess who deserves a 
heavenly shag!” Personally, I 
think they're the dog’s bol- 
locks, (“You’re the dog’s bol- 
locks" mirrors also available.) 


Ho-Ha! Clubwear T-shirts 
(from £15J>0), Castor and Pol- 
lux, 47 Pembridge Road, Lon- 
don W1 (0171-727 8358). Fluff 
minors {from £15): telephone 
0181-672 0662 for stockists. 
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Far left: 
the rich 
colours of 
the Orient 
from John 
Rocha 


Centre: 
Charles, 
joker or 
trend- 
setter? 


Left flow- 
ing robes 
and ethnic 
influences 
dominate 
the style 
of Red or 
Dead 
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Congratulations to 
Winners of the International Open 
Amateur Poetry Competition 
“Quiet Moments” 


Kathleen Collier ! Newton-le-Wiflows, Merseyside 


Jeff W. Bee / Swinfonl Locttiashn 
Bemad Brown ! Emswaih, Hampshire 
Susan Gin /Aylesbury. Buckiagbarodriit 
Caro fete Haines.' Bmmwwd. E an 
Marv Pined! Herbert ! DawlpJi. Devon 


Davkl Hanson Cboubon. Thailand 
Gotta Heart ■' StGeraye, Brad Cwenay 
PMfe 1 Hnnpbty / Cooflnm, Snsei 
W! Hnislcy Mane 1 EBraa Lnmgwfl 
Noah Wngiu Leeds. West Yorkshire 


Lacy AntroUts / Lyne Ctetsey, Sumy 
Jotm Altec 1 NanhaDatou. North Ycrksfare 
Amber Bany / Hamnwsnith. London 
FS. Barfield t LoggtshalL Erara 
1 H. Bamot I Thadum. Bericdure 
KasyBndy/Sbgo. Wand 
tXW. Brawa / Richmond, North Yoisfnc 
Ken Barrow / Ahasoo. Derbyshire 
1 John Canhmn i Cfcriachorcb. Mew Zealand 
Mart Cheshire /Chippenham. Wiltshire 
Sarah EM Garit / Leadwhead, Surrey 
Edwin Cobb/ Nweaun. Warvnddurc 
Andy CoHeaene r PocdnvoL East Susa 
Jean E Collins • Whitchurch. Shropshire .• 
WviorwCbhHD; Plymomh. Dorn 
Arm Crompoo /Desires. Whdrire 
L Ctaning* / Umfyffin. Powys 
G. Danes / ftfolcfidd. We* Vwtshnt 
Chrisme Dinsdak t CiidbmeB, Pwys 
’ Mai^DnOkU/Hafifi^VU\infcdiire 
Mop* Duncan / Marfboraogh, Widme 
Rose Anne DndoL’ Esfinbrngh. Scotland 
KaAkca Ebert /H^hjote HiD. Undo* 

Ambony Gappa / Eofidd. MBddksn 
Sscmary Garfbot t 'West Bridgfcrt Notm^anishire 
Isabella Gera : Gtectnc Scaland 

Sank Gosbee / Bogur Regis, Wta Sus« 

ABson Gregay i Ifamirgdon. Candns^edure 
Rabat F. Hater < EtfitbugL Scotland 
LC Hams ! Plymouth. Devon 


DorKftv R. Hanie / Haywads ’fttsr Sussn 
Sheila Marie Heridry Cork, lrdand 
L HoDxr/Banlev- Green, Binrnnghun 
Helen Boctkr > Claswod Ajttfraha 
Chartotte Hisabetfi Hughes 'RuchcaeL Km 
MIk Hussey Gtoshv. Souilt Hondreouie 
Frances S. /affity > Aherrioatshirc. Sfofimd 
Ahn G. Jahnwo / MangofefiriA Bristol 
Anna Jones ' Vitashsi Cheshire 
Sbnm ReDcy ' Baridng. Essex 
Bend M. Likhwahe i %ooteon. Saidamp»n 
IR. Lane Ubam-Super-Mare, Smneca 
A. Logm-Tcrvci ' ! Vwaisop. Notimgjamdutt 
A. Moccocnbe > Hsmihon. Lanarkiitire 
Hnjy\MA»dCoJJisMo.ByAri»alj 
DaLsha Pari 1 Neaafcn. London 
HeknRanMe.Hd Green. Biraan^hairi 
Mdk)^RooaJd^Beaco<E^KMBudangii3nKhst 
Sytfaej- Sanderson Blackpool. Lancashire 
Cine ftestoo Sna ’ pHnleY^m-Thanes. Berlstot 
Katt Sl John : Tippetary lrdand 
David S. Taylor ■ Ssonttovtn. Kincrndmesfaire 
EsttUe^ Vim Wtnneto Edinbiagh. Scotland 
Hamah Ward 1 BfandSm) Forao. Dotsel 
U. Wemkm / Farnbotough. Harqdnre 
Omw ftUEsns/ Banjt Saab Glamorgan 
John E. Wilson • Sworyooft. Lnopool 
Andrew Wondbause / Bcrfak, Nonh VntLshut 
Hlien W. ftbrtbugmn i Renfintdnre. frmstjyde 


Each month The ImernatiMo! Library of Poetry sponsors an ancueor poeoy competition in the UK 
and liriand and will award aver £18,000 in prize money over the nexi 12 months. Anyone may ester 
the competition simply by sending o one original poem, any subject, any style, to: Tbe 
lotenattonal Lttrary oT Pnetry, Dept 5813, FREEPOST ION. SHTINGBOURNE, Kent 
ME18 3BR (no stamp required). The poem shook! be oo more (ban 20 lines, and the poet’s name 
aod address must appear at the top of the page. The entry must be typed or neatly handwritten and 
will not be retimed. All poets who enier will receive a reply, along with complete competition rales, 
within nine weeks. 


Cangiatnlalk®5 to aQ prize winners and to all semi-finalists! 


ftreO House. Cramers Road Dotpbia Rut Sktingbonrae, Kenr M E103HB. 





PERGOLAS, BOWERS, 
GAZEBOS & WALKWAYS 



SEND NOW FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 
OF BRITAIN’S 
BIGGEST 
GARDENING I 
CATALOGUE 


SCREENS AND 
PANELS 


Featuring Agriframes 
structures plus hundreds 
of the very best gordemng t 
products and idcos. / 



To: Agriframes Ltd., Brochure 4545, Cftarfwottts Road, 
East Gmstead, Sussex RH19 2HQ. 


Name. 


Address. 


.Postcode. 


FflE£ CATALOGUE Iff 01342 310000 (24b rs) FAXr01342 31 0099 j 


House and Home 
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and hardwat&r prob/ems 


Hanfwater, 
timescale 
and scum 
are invasive, 
miserable ftcostfy. 

Now effectively and 
affordabtf softened by 

WstoiGngtttAnotogf. 

aDescaJ as plumbing 
& appliances 
a Proven ts Umoscate 
buildup 
nSafts for bottle 
fad babies 
n Much hinder to 
skin and hair A 
xCuts energy blBs f weeks ibesboor bead 
&No plumbing, no V supped bbddng up 
salts, no c/remfcattS^ oc uwpooi 
& Washing machines 
work better & 
last longer 
& Maintenance free 
safe and harmless 



FREE Tbster & Brochure 
i on aS models- 


AJtcttra rfowt, gndlaripdr Sb Awkjre KOtfs 

ftrbtfw«orn^^(W7i\W wrt’a 


WaterWKing 

As seen on T.V. 

freecall 0500382111 
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a- ttrrto rev- detrfb ta- 
Water King IND 10 
Freepost OF 21 S3 
Abingdon, Oxon 
0X14 4YU 


For Sale 


1 _i.CH Abk’-L/ 

\BELS 

IiooOsriktUUHfa 

(Jta«AttH,9ar 

|»twoniiupto6lBH 

toknWM 

£4.30 

tec 

£5.80 


MbOni 

£5.95 
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Nome Tapg ^f q gn 

D)ik N UtnAiKti - Bui. 


UK prion bdMb IWVAT. Defcev 

Pamarf rrith ORhr pkm.|l4 to* 

SUBlOWTUd > Dqt M • U Bata 
BKiaWWMBW-flriHiWfitJT*! 


ATTENTION TRAVELLERS! 

Snatgoncy dontal kit oontaim 
mimx, cotton wool, spatula, 
filfing far on troancy rapain 
and *tnr*r rewdfa*. emmM 
to prawaat blood bam 
Infacbam wlda racoiviag 
trm t na m o tiHid a UK. 

89.99 htc p&p 

Co mi op w . P.O. Bok 2, 
BvbUlI 9ZH. 



FICTION WRITERS 

New Imprint seeks original 
works of fiction. 
end nrnofW* ** tmpa dapsr Ik 
Ruth Hetysr. Suita H, 


T Hutton Ctno, Souflr Church, 
Durham DLH 6XB England 
TW: 01388 776555 
Fax: 01388 776766 


To advertise in 
this section 
please call 
0171 293 
2344/2323. 



Handcrafted ) 

Clothes RaU 



>r mdr and efl" hifh . . . 

MCu P-P |UK Mo*b«n ud Crafted m tdcciAl tmito provide^ exira 
C10np*p iVK masiSt ) m b»Jro<w». WK. 

How up lo 20 sua dresre* and S pain of 
Jxn to Uk kner rack. 
IMirered within 5 day* 

Money tact if awwafihd. 

Send CbcqaewPtX » the addrta. bdov. . 


£33.00 .“Li. 

i! :sn= Oob 1 : Cara> 


COllNTRY FURNITURE 

Dipt tND„ 36 LobVm Sand. SopHry. Nnwieh. QnMr» C*? 71L 

TT 01270 610543 (24 Hr) 13 SB 
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TAILORED 
COVERS 

Thow are NOT. 
stretch covors 
but perfectly 
fittbig tailored 
covers, cut 

-li, _ praefeaty to the 

RE-UPHOLSTERY^ 

ottering a compfets restoration sendee 
by our highly skBfld craftsmen. 

Whether your 
turrtture need) 
tdorad covers 
tor a fresh 
new look or 
oomptate 
re-tiphotetwy 
and renovation 
Lynpler islhe 

only name you need to know. 


FREE 


INFORMATION 

AN O CPlOCHURE 


0181 
680 4750 

24 HOURS 


{ I am Interested in TaiofSd CwarsO Be^piwfcaaryD 


UaMmodd no. of my lumitura- 


-Pk— * 


lltene- 


! Address. 


Postcode. 


fajM-Ptaty 


[ Sand to Lynpfan Ltd, Depl 906. 43 Import*! Way, Croydon CR9 4U 1 
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ikinis for under £50 

1 Tropical floral print un- 
jtforwitedHWWni, £22, from 
Freemans catalogue (ref 
UU 7601). For enquiries 
call 0800 900200. 

2 Stripey tie-front crops top 
and shorts, bikini, £20, 
from Freemans catalogue 

.(raf UP-3864), as before. 

3 UKjpardcprirrt padded 
hafterfrecJcWJtini, £35; by 

P Senzarbiranch»-ftatipn- 
e.Calt017 i-831 10Q0 
frrfytmrjocrf stockist 
> 4; Gfgy, people, white 
Bikini, 

set»arately, ^)p £3.99 f , , 
bottoms, £4. 99,, by ; , J 
Henries^ asbefore. - 
JSrHatterneck cherry print 
bra^-££4.99, matching bot- 
pantsv^l4^9, and mini 
sarongsldrt, £14.99 aJIby 
Knicfcertibx: CaU 0171-284- 
1744 for ypur 
stockist. 

6 Sequin leopard, - 
print string bikini, ... 
£22, by Marks & 
Spencer, available from 90 
stores nationwide from ■ . 
next week. Cal! 0171-935 
4422 for stockists. . 

7 Umegreen 'Daisy Check 1 
bikini, £29.99, by Speedo, 
available from Debenhams 
Stores nationwide, as, 
before, and by mall order 
through Swim-shop. Call 
01582 562111 for a cata- 
logue, and enquiries; .$ 

8 Black and red 'Sonic!;; 
sports bikini, by Speedo, 
available through mail •„ 
order from Swim-shop,, . 
as before. 

9 Striped bikini top, 

£10.99, bottoms £2939, 
by Hunters and Gatherers, 
available from Hype D5 . 
48-52 Kensington High 
Street, London, W8 
10 Turquoise bandeau 
bikini with big knickers, 

£45, by No Such Soul, 
available from Hype DF, as 
before. 






Photographer 
Mykel Nicolau 


Once more unto the 
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Bikini, £360, by Chanel, 26 
Old Bond Street, London, 
W1 (0171-493 5040) 


Leopard print bidra, £180, by 
Bhanarine, 11 Old Bond Street, 
London W1 (0171-493 4872) 


■Kb bikini season is officially 
open. Glossy mags have dedi- 
cated their entire June issues 
to lithe models with slightly 
un-PC deep tans wearing the 
only thing to be seen in on a beach - 
a skimpy designer bikini. But while 
supermodels prance around making 
strange shapes with their bodies in 
oddly cut, expensive bikini’s, normal 
women can only look bn in bafflement, 
wishing they knew where to buy one 
that doesn’t cost more than £50 (at the 
most), and which wilJ fit the bill for a 
European beach holiday. 

If you are thinking of buying a 
bikini, buy it now. Wait much longer 
and all the best styles in decent sizes 
will have sold out (sizes eight and 14 
are always the first to go). The shops 
are over-flowing with them at the 
moment - every store from Marks & 
Spencer to Warehouse has done a 
selection that could rival any offering 
from a designer, and what is actually 
available now will satisfy everyone 
from Baywatch beach babes to more 
reclusive sun worshippers whose idea 
of sunbathing is a quick twenty minutes 
by the pool after breakfast 


If ybu are thinking 
of buying a bikini, 
do it now - and 
don’t be baffled by 
the supermodels. 
Melanie Rickey 
Baywatches on the 
high-street 


The safe tanning debate has spawned 
not only comprehensive information 
about how we should care for our skin 
in the sun but also beachwear that can 
protect too. At Next and Knickerbox 
they provide simple bikini’s with bright 
attractive prints that have matching 
mini-sarong skirts (also handy if you 
don’t wish to display your bottom to rov- 
ing eyes) and cropped t-shirts to protect 
sun-ravaged shoulders. The same fab- 
rics are being used to make bikinis with 


underwiring and padding, as well as in 
the more skimpy string variety, so if 
yours is a figure that needs support you 
have the choice. 

When a woman buys a bikini there 
are several factors to be aware o£ First 
is knowing what is currently In fashion. 
This season, bandeau tops are making 
a comeback (easy to roll down if you 
like to go topless, no straps) as are big- 
ger knickers (they are flattering to less 
curvy women, and can hide a multitude 
of sins). String bikinis are as popular as 
ever. Daring sun-worshippers can 
choose from camouflage, shiny holo- 
gram and leopard print fabrics. If you 
prefer classics choose Missoni inspired 
stripes or basic colours like citrus 
orange or turquoise which is very pop- 
ular this summer, but steer clear of 
black - the sun absorbs it. 

Fabric is also an important issue. 
Always check the label for the fabric 
content of your chosen bikini. The best 
ones have lots of elastanc or Lycra, and 
for a softer bikini choose one that con- 
tains Supplex as well as Lycra. Finally, 
when will swimwear technologists 
design a fabric that tells you you’ve had 
enough sun? Were waiting. 
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Stripey big knicker bikini, 
£180, by Blumarine (as 
before) 


Colour block bikini by Tom- 
my Hilfiger (001-212 840 
8888 ) 



THE INDEPENDENT 

IDYLLIC INDIAN OCEAN CRUISE 

♦♦Prices from £1.635 per person Tor an inside 2 bedded cabin wftb private fadfities. 

A 25% SAVING ON THE BROCHURE PRICE PLUS 2 DAYS EXTRA IN THE FLAMINGO 
BEACH HOTEL and FREE SAFARI!! Other cabin grades are available, ask for details. 


16 NIGHTS from £1,635 per person Departing 8th August 1997 


An r-itt-piKHial boUda, si an exceptional price which combines 
an Id > Hie croBc la mode Mauds fa the Indian Ocean with a 
taste oT Kenya's ptoriwu. coral reefed coast and a fabulous 
FREE Liou Kine Safari. 

Fly to Basle tor Ike anrerni gltf IKjchl to Mom ham where you wtH 
transfer 10 the delightful Flamingo Beach Hotel for a mgM’s 
day before heading off on a feMmdr I night safari. Fly loihe 

wilderness of Tm*o National Park tor a night wider camss wHh 
the rxpettatkia of seeing elephant, cheetah, giraffe, crocodile 
and Bon. Return to the Flamingo Beach Hotel Cor another night 
aT relaxation. 

Joining the Four star 5.690 too MS Royal Star oa day 5 yon'I set 
•ail for a It) night ernhe. A hoel of facitldm oa board tarinde a pooh Hum 
room, 3 bars, a boutique and an elegant restaurant. The atmosphere is 
friendly and informal daring the days at sea and In Ibe evenings after a 
snmptaoas seven course meal there b mask and ealertabuMBt lo otfoy 
with new found friends. 

VMl the exciting ha r bour of Zradbar, bustling with bazaars mad retaining 
reminders of I la exotic ‘spice bland" Msaocj.The picturesque island of 
Mayotte, endrded by a vast lagoon, boasts spectacular and dramatic 
xcenery . Nosy Be Is aa hland of prtot contrasts. For many the Ugh light will 
be UKSeychelkb^xoral fringed islands, powder white beaches, plentiful la 








FOR FULL DETAILS & A BOOKING FORM 
Complete the awpon in Mock capitals and send to: 
Tl£ INDEPENDENT INDIAN OCEAN CRUISE. AFRICAN SAFARI CLUB. 
J«7 EAST STREET. BROMLET. KENT HRl IQU 
Or call tbe HOLIDAY BROCHURE HOTLINE ON 
01S14MMI4 

This holiday is operated by African Safari On!) Ltd. 
ABTAY4000 ATOL2JU 


Ilora and fauna, exotic and beautiful. 

Returning to Momban Irotn the Seychelles by air yen * 
xpesid another mg nlqiits of this tohuloos holiday back at 
the Flamingo Beach Hotel before your ret u rn daytime 
llqdit to the UK via Basic. 

Tbe hoBday price inchidea:. 

• Return economy nights between I'K and Mombasa via 
Basle. 

• 4 nights full board acro iata odatioa ol the Flamingo 
Beach Hotel and I nbtbi oa Safari. 

• 10 nights Inll board araommodatitm on MS Royal Star. 

• Coach transfers tfarougfaont and afl bnes. 

*•■= toEopwd ins: rtfkaw, 

Pff Oc».. Ilwi'^a' i'jkxv at*) ImfeiEU’M. 


Please send me farther deSafls of this exotic Indian Ocean Cruise 


ADDRESS , 


PCX Code , 


.lEvoun^I. 


FhoaciDavi 

SctyJ to: THE INDEPENDENT INErtAN OCEAN CRUISE 
AFRICAN SAFARI CUIB.J5-J7E.AST STREET. BROMLEY. KENT BR1 IQU. 

I INueletkaeaiilyaiAiMwdhiSRxarlBeMe&nhnBNnqBpcrPlMihdwnc 
^WCCecwlMSR»l«MWNmpqwMM«cne. DST47I 


AD WATCH 

From grey suits to space-suits at Norwich Union 


I t is most advertising agencies’ worst 
nightmare: how to create a sexy 
financial services campaign? Con- 
sumers just aren’t interested, you see. 
The products are complicated and the 
advertising typically dull and dry. Step 
forward and take a bow, then. Norwich 
Union which has bravely recruited a 
comedy chef and an elusive lobster to 
star in its latest TV campaign. 

“Seriously distracting’' is the theme, 
with each ad depicting situations in 
which protagonists are “seriously dis- 
tracted” by the prospects of Norwich 
Union's flotation. That's where the lob- 
ster comes in - he escapes from the 
chefs kitchen and is last seen reading 
a newspaper on a train. Laboured? 
Maybe. Corny? Perhaps. But it’s an 
approach which is little short of revo- 
lutionary in the grey-suited world of 
financial services. 

“If you're unable to say something 
concrete -which is the case with many 
financial ads - creating Interesting 
and effective advertising becomes far 
harder,” says Marilyn Baxter, vice 
chairman of the agency behind the 
campaign, Saatchi and Saatchi. It’s all 
veiy well saying “cheaper”, “faster” tor 
“washes whiter” for other products, but 
the true value of a pension won’t 
become evident for many years. Then 
there’s the nature of the beast - the 
more complex the product, the tougher 
it is to explain. 



he 


Seriously distracting: one giant leap for the financial services 


The challenge was to advertise some- 
thing financial, but broadcast regula- 
tions dictate that cannot be directly 
advertised, she adds. The Financial Ser- 
vices Act prevents anyone from urging 
consumers to buy shares because they 
are a good investment. It also requires 
ads to cany unwieldy disclaimers, 
including the now familiar health warn- 
ing: “The value of shares/investments 
can go up as well as down”. 

The campaign, targeting NU’s two 
million UK members, had to be a call 
to action - but stick within the letter 
of the law. And it had to stand out from 
the glut of recent building society 
demutualisations. 

Building society floatations tend to 
involve free shares being offered to 


shareholders. The demutualisation of 
NU, however, is slightly different, says 
Thomas Cowper-Johnson, Norwich 
Union's head of brand and interna- 
tional communications. 

“Not only is NU offering shares but 
it also hopes to raise new money from 
members offered the chance to buy 
more shares at a discount” he explains. 

To work within the spirit of the 
Financial Services Act advertising and- 
broadcast legislation, the campaign 
had to focus on creating awareness of . 
the opportunity to buy. “Much finan- 
cial services advertising is dull as dish- 
water,” Mr Cowper-Johnson believes. 
Humour is an effective way of break- 
ing through this -even if used in mod- 
eration (NU was looking to raise a 


smile rather than a “belly laugh 
explains). 

That the end result retained even the 
merest hint of humour is little short of 
a miracle, given the army of advisors 
and censors who vetted the process. 
“The campaign, had to meet the 
approval of not only the agency creative 
director and client -but, more specifi- 
cally, NLFs financial director, its mer- 
chant banker, lawyers, stock brokers, 
city PR firm and all the interested -reg- 
ulatory authorities,” Ms Baxter says. 

Read the reams of literature associ- 
ated with NU’s imminent demutuali- 
sation and you too will probably will 
find yourself failing to catch your part- 
ner on the trapeze, missing your rocket 
home from outer space or boiling 
your lobster live - as happens in each 
of the ads. But the really neat touch is 
the campaign’s lightness of tone. 

It is a lesson already learned by the 
likes of Allied Dunbar, who's all 
singing and dancing “There might be 
trouble ahead” campaign continues to 
engage and entertain. 

But sit up at the back. Equitable Life 
and Scottish Widows. The former con- 
tinues to rely on the agonising father 
and son combo in the “It’s an equitable 
life, Henry”, ads. And the latter? You’ve 
guessed it... Scottish women dressed 
in black. 

Meg Carter 
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ROAD TEST 
Daihatsu Movp 

By John Simister 

pWKSKi! 

oreed of car- a tall box 

- w w ? t n h ^ ee V withBrains 
advertising-hoarding protagonist, and a 

epeo^e fa f, “ 

“**■■■■■ commercial. The 

SSS 811 Move 1S ^ite startling and 
clearly very small if it is desigrSd to 

appeal fo Bra ms who, if memoiyterves 
correct, is about 3ft taU excludi^ hls 
strings. But what is it for 7 * 

SftEESKKSS 

four seats, which immediately limits the 
number of us potential purposes. But alt 
four seas can be slid individually fore-and- 

to make a M of «»rts. or 

Eolded flat for when you want your Move 
to move something other than people. 
There are five doors, the rearmost one 
siae-hmged, and with huge headroom and 
deep windows the Move achieves the 
apparent paradox of being a very small car 
with an airy, spacious interior. 

Right, so it won't carry an Espace-load 
of people. But it is a useful little device, 
being only a foot or so longer than a Mini 
and very narrow. - it's a foot narrower 
than it is tall. Which makes it a veiy handy 
way of carrying awkward loads through 
crowded city streets, and for parking And 
while there is not much luggage space 
behind the rear seats when you’re trav- 
elling four-up, if you’re a crowd of three 
you can let the load space' encroach into 
the vacant chair’s Territory. You can do 
this in an average hatchback, too, of 
course, but it seems less of an invasion in 
the open-plan Move. 



DAIHATSU MOVE 


Specifications *■ 

Price; (on the road): £7,200 (Move), 
£8,200 (Move+) 

Engine: S47CC, three cylinders, 12 
valves, 42b bp at 5*300rpm; five- 
speed gearbox, front-wheel drive. 
Performance: top speed 82mph, 0- 
60 not stated. 

Fuel consumption: 42-47mpg 
Rivals 

Several similar can are on offer in 
Japan, but for UK buyers the Move 
is a unique proposition. However, for 
the price of a Move you could buy a 
conventional supermini' such as a 
Volkswagen Polo, or you could find 
comparably compact dimensions and 
engine size in the cheaper Fiat 
Cinquecento. Alternatively, you could 
spend more and have less with a Mini 
(£8,995), but there's tittle point. 


The Move was Japan's best-selling car 
at the end of last year, and has triggered 
an influx of imitators, the latest of which 
is the Honda Life (Move, Life -the Japan- 
ese have a knack of getting right to the 
core of a product's purpose, although Mit- 
subishi's contribution, the Minica Tbppo, 
doesn't quite strike the chord). But we in 
Britain might embarrass more easily. And 
there’s the other crucial question. What 
is it like io drive? Is it truly dreadful? 


Not at all. The way the Move lollops 
along is rather fim. The tall build makes 
for roly-poly cornering, but the little 
wheels hang on to the road gamely, and 
the Daihatsu flattens bumps surprisingly 
successfully for something tiny. light- 
weight and van-shaped. The little 847cc 
engine - that's one cubic centimetre 
smaller than the original Mini's motor - 
spins smoothly, humming away enthusi- 
astically with its deep, three-cylinder 


tone, and provided you make plentiful use 
of the long, wand-like gear lever, the 
Move moves along with a surprising frisk. 
Subjectively speaking, anyway. 

The interior is plasticky and basic, and 
the upright driving position does your 
right ankle in after a lime. However, if 
you’re prepared to spend more than the 
£7,200 that is the Move’s on-the-road 
price, you can have a Move+ which has 
electric windows, central locking, a rev- 


counter and a Pioneer stereo with baf- 
fling controls. There are fancier paint 
schemes, colour-matched bumpers and a 
more plush interior trim, too, all of 
which costs you an extra £1,000. Auto- 
matic transmission is optional; so is air 
conditioning whose pump does not, con- 
trary to expectations, cause the tiny 
engine to groan to a halt when the air is 
being conditioned. 

Strange as ir may seem, the Move does 


make a case for itself. Actually, it’s 
rather charming: were it cheaper, there 
would be something Citroen 2CV-tike 
about its station in life. In Japan, though, 
you can get a 659cc, four-cylinder. 16- 
valve, turbocharged version with 58bhp 
instead of our model’s 42, and a 
demeanour resembling a Yorkshire ter- 
rier on amphetamines. I drove one in 
London, brought over by the UK 
importer for appraisal, and people kept 
bursting out laughing because they 
couldn't believe that something so small 
and so square could move so fast and be 
named so aptly. It won't be sold here, sad 
to say. We'll just have to make do with 
the relatively sane version instead. 


Ageing 

gracefully 

By James Ruppert 


When you buy a brand new car, the 
pimple act of drfyiigr it out of the 
[s.ho Wrbom ban cost about £3,000. 
flfepreciation ..is a black hole into 
[Which your car’s actual value rapidly 
i disappears. Any model which can 
tretain anything like 50 per cent of its 
'new value in three years' time and 
after covering about 40,000 miles is 
doing very well indeed. 

At the very worst, some Ladas 
struggle to retain 26 per cent of their 
admittedly low values. At best, certain 
• marques such as Ferrari, Porsche and 
Mercedes seem to depreciate . . 
relatively slowly, possibly losing no 
imore than a third of their value, 
j Depreciation figures are not simply 
! plucked out of thin air, they are based 
’on demand, availability, running costs 
‘and image. So which models In each 
sector fight depreciation the best? 


SmaU hatchbacks 
Volkswagen Polo 1.01 5tfr 
Cost new: £8,310. Value In three years; £4,100. 

The’VW badge is seen as LSl^iflgfa.qtK^aritf reliability, both vital ingredients when it comes to 
retaining value. It hef{£jpfcotifse^the oar is a^oo^one and the Polo is excellent, being both refined 
and spacious. Small pars are’ always irr.d^nand, but tfi&pdo has an extra air of exck/sSfly. 

Ruriner up: FtK#flesjta.1-25jE^^^Cosi^w- fathre0yearc£4.8OO ,y 


Audi A4 1.8: 

Cost new: £20,464-1 
BMW hasaworttyafcratj 
advertising andftelotioditfidl 
become ttefiMWSseoestfJ 


Cosfnaw:tt4;450. v^Iue in three years; £8® 

The Horala^vltels^OTdiaWeraonstmt^liW^w^f ffiefrtvgE purchastfanil. 
customerJoy^y. HbncfztffiB^^s3hatara!nsl 

mtqiw CMS aifrnof dtscou 


&7 r -Y Vcv 

isofeat 

^ m 

benefits.. 


rastiepredateWity antiJJp is-a:case in point Bitty choqslrj&ite fe' Y. 

tear 



Fathtfysatoori 
Volkswagen ‘ 

Cost new £14,965. Value in three years: £6,90df 
This sector of the car market is by far lhe most competitive, 
cars they buy are well equipped, reliable and, above ail, hue 
the Mondeo and Peugeot 406 to become the instant class f 
performance. The fact that it is a VW means there won't be ] 
jirlces, plus it has thegiBstic| 


Silk been M&jKencettdyfiave 
1 has 

teror rather Rover’s, parent 
Son, the long waiting lists and premium 
Prat present Also, despite nominally superior 
“ ile Rat CoupG may not sustain the current high 
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Clip; BMW318tds Toiiring'cost new; £18,670- Value in three years; ! 
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Mainstream 
makers have 
upped the level 
of driver appeal, 
just as gridlock 
sets in . 

Excitement sells, so does 
“image”, and, as an upshot, 
many family cars nowadays 
not only lug kids around, but 
also get the juices flowing. 
Many family cars will do over 
120mph, accelerate as fast as 
a hot hatch, and some even 
look great (although progress 
has been a tittle slower on 
this front). 

The first big surprise in 
store was the V6 Vauxhall 
Vectra. Despite being 
launched on a “car for the 
new tmUennium” platform, 
the Vectra is well known for 
serving up about as much 
fez as a week-old glass of 
lemonade. But recent mods, 
aimed at overturning its 

sensible-shoes image, have 
substantially improved it. It 
■now handles and steers 
better than any E-type ever 
did and has a honey of a V6 
engine, which gives the one- 
time dullard more 
performance than most 30- 
year-old sports cars. Pity it . 


still looks so nondescript, at 
odds with recent good design 
work that Vauxhali has done 
(Corea, Tjgra). . 

Less of a surprise was the 
dew Ford Mondeo. Unlike 
the Vectra, the Mondeo was 
more or less light first time. 
The new Mondeo is even 
better. The V6 version is the 
real sports car in drag: like 
the Vectra V6, it’s not only 
quick enough to humble 
most old sports cans, but it 
can sprint past quite a few 
new ones as well. To boot, 
the latest Mondeo has 
beautifully direct steering _ 
and handles in a fluent and 
dignified manner. 

It may be the spiritual 
successor to the old Cortina 
of the Sixties and Seventies in 
terms of market segment, but 
in most other ways the 
Mondeo is more of &BMW 
than a traditional familyRird. 
Even in four-cylinder guise,' 

. the engine, once such an old 
slugger, revs sweetly. It now 
sounds and feels like a 
collection of components in 
hanuony rather than a mish- 
mash of mechanicals at war. 

Last week, I had another 
go in what is probably the 
best family saloon, the new ' 
Volkswagen Passat This time 
it was a tuTbodiesel model, so 
there was tittle chance of 
sprightly sports-car-busting 
performance. But what there 
was, in abundance, was fine 
handling and steering, and a 
real feeling of driver/machine 


Interaction. There was also a 
plethora of clever design: the 
new Passat looks better than 
most sports cars on the road, 
a masterpiece of refined 
understatement, like a good 
suit. Its nearest rival for best 
car in class, the Peugeot 406, 
looks even better. 

Bade in the Sixties, dull- - 
looking big-selling family 
cars just wafted (Austin 
1800s) or jolted (Cortinas, all 
Vhuxhalls) on their ways. In 
either case, they were objects 
of transport rather than 
instruments of pleasure. 

They were about as much 
fun to use as a fridge. 

Since then, learning a 
lesson from prestige makers 
like BMW, all mainstream 
family cars have upped the 
level of driver appeal (as well 
as comfort, refinement and 
just about every other 
tangible, including rising 
cost of ownership). Some ■ 
makers certainly do it better 
than others, but all have 
improved. 

The irony is that, as cars 
get better to drive, go faster 
and handle more sweetly, so 
roads have become more 
dogged Which means there 
are fewer places to enjoy 
them. Maybe the crafty car 
makers, mindful of gradually 
rising traffic levels, planned 
this all along! After all, if we 
had to endure hour-long 
traffic queues in a car as 
uninspiring to use as an old 
Cortina, we’d all go by train. 


motoring 


Motor Services 


Did you Breakdown 
last year? 


Then save money with 

RESCUE 

AUTONATIONAL 

Hm hwdtdbini service 

with a 25% Bonn* 

Car Bosnia front £24 
Total Soporaarvico Area £49.50 


LocalCall Brochure Line 

— 0645 100 345 — 


To |ota ring 

0645 755 OOO 


'Moot send me a FREE brochure 
Fas- 01277 200716 Anytime 

Name — 

Address — , 


Postcode: — Pbone: 

Expiry Due of Oram Cover — 


Scndio: Autonation*! Rescue, FREEPOST CL 266, 
Brentwood, Essex CM144YW 


DO 


Mazda 



beet choice senwbte prices 
■ used MX range etc. 


FREEPHONE 
0800 323 626 


Landrover 



bast choice sensible prices 
used Discoveiys 


FREEPHONE 
0800 424 414 


SAAB 


SAAB 1 nrQwt SetocHon hi East 
AngEA. Buckingham Stanley Cam- 

bridge. 01223232358/3*0002 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call 
David Owen 

on 

0171 293 
2338. 


Registration Numbers 


MARKET RESEARCH 

33 DAISY HILL DRIVE. CHORLEY PRO 9NE 


ABA 817 1,650 
AJM 32SA S3 
3J97AP 7300 
APW12 
ZOBEA 
BIL 7162 
BflYJO 
(BILLY JO) 
BOS8M 1,600 
50 OM ■ — 
285 CPC 
I7M DA 
473 DEL 
DS 6805 
5347 DW 2XU0 
964 ECR 800 
ESB74 1,600 
FAZ22 2JOOO 
B5FCA 1,000 
RL32 1.700 
GB 5697 3,000 


2,000 

2,450 

700 

800 


2£00 

1AM 

1/400 

1,350 

1.200 


838 GEA T.2DQ 
HD 0465 1/400 
POO flE 
(Mr P. GORE) 
HAF 397 750 

HAZDI 1,600 
(HAZEL) 

20 HD 3.5001 
HQ 9061 1.000 
HA 69 3300 

8388 JH 2,500 
JB23 12S0 
101 JMC <500 
KDL3S3 1^50 
LAZ 7 4800 

LAZ77 1^00 
LAZ 777 1^00 
UK 288 1,1501 
IS 7772 2^200 
12 MA &000 
MQNSA 600 


M3HCX Z5M 
(MERCEDES) 
MESS 1,7001 
MOLKS 1A50I 
MIL 96 1/400 

MS 59 7 A00 

M UN 802 1,200 
NKELX 1,600 
NUJIIS 400 
an=7i7 5001 
PAM 375 4JJ00I 
PCS 68 3200 

RAP40X 635 
RBR338 1,145 
2 ROC PDA 

(RtCK) 

RES 885 1,800 
864 RH 3AOO 
B97RHN 400 
RB750 IflK 
852 ROD 2ASJM 


SJI50 1^00 
(NOT SJ B0) 
AROAN 500 
(AISOAN) 
TO 73 POA 

232 TF POA 

252 TMA 1,000 
TSP989 1/400 
6666 SM 5.000 
600UCK 700 
8 UPE 1.850 
fl USA Z5M 
(HARLEY 
DAVIDSON) 
VER 558 1^50 
(VERN0N/VERA) 
WJN9B 1/450 
(PORSCHE) 

IXKK 6.000 
(NEW JAG XK) 


PHONE 01257 J02305 PHONE MOST ARE PLUS V.A.T 
FAX 012G7 474745 FAX ALL ARE PLUS TRANSFER 


MARKET RESEARCH 

3d DAISY HILL DRIVE, CHORLEY PR6 ONE 


BAA 3350 

ABR 702 1^00 

AFT 408 1,500 
26AKC 1,700 
835ALX 1350 
(AlfX) _ 
387 AP 7.500 
335 BAX 1,000 
977 BCH 1^00 
BCMEQ2 U00 
BKB726 1J00 
BOB B 5^50 
A91ICAL 900 
50CLM 180C 
COE W7V 325 
942C7U S00 

CWA676 IjSOO 
CWG4 POA 
I7UDA 1/400 
944 DSC 1^50 
440 DEL 2,000 
EK763t 1/450 


943 ETU 500 
FAZ 1221 1,000 
J4FCA 1^00| 
GB 5697 3,000 
GBHBY 425 
GF738 2X50 
GIL 58 2.500 

J60RE 1.000 
UGORQ 
940 GWD M 
H4NON 1,0001 
(HANNON) 
HAZ6 L5M 
HAZ406 800 
3D HD 3,750; 
HD 9466 1,400 
HGB888 1,000 
HK 4741 1,7001 
HR 09 aSOO 
HRFHO U50 
JAG SKY 400 


JCS2B POA 
JB 6656 1,000 
JILI965 1^00 
I JDG 830 
643 JKP 9001 
BIJMC 4500 
JS93S3 3^50 
JT 2755 2,600 
846 KAB 1^00 
KDL492 900! 

LEOSJY 900 
(LEO BOY} 

LS 7772 2.000 
2 MA 12.000 
M666MAY 500. 
MB 9669 800 
MIL 345 1,200 
MJAUW ' 
MPH6W 6001 
MS 59 7,000 

1320 N 1^00 


NCI 22J00 
630 NT 1350 
NVN I 3350 
(NIVEN NEV1N) 
BPFM 2,000 
PHK9IIX 500 
PS 3424' £800 
PV 2973 POA 
REG944X 600 
UX7RH 1,800 
852 ROD 2300 
698RTU 600 
SA5 14000 
UCKS00 700 
8 UPE 1.650 
5UYC 1300 
50 WH 4300 
WSU70I 500 
2527 WW 1200 
IXKK 6,000 
(NEWJAGXK8) 
YB7794 1200 


PHONE 01257 4S2305 PHONE MOST ARC PLUG V.A.T 
FAX 01257 474745 FAX ALL ARE PLUG TRANSFER 








Down 
to a 
photo 
finish 



Penny Jackson picks between the pixels of the property brochures 


T be house looked perfect. It was 
on a wooded hillside, with gar- 
dens that led down to the river. 
There was even a boathouse on 
the water's edge. It was an 
idyllic spot that required an immediate 
visit. For Margie Coldrey, who could see 
no obvious hitches from, the estate 
agent's details, the property seemed to 
represent everything she and her hus- 
band had been looking for in the West 
country. 

They made the journey, with mount- 
ing anticipation, to the spot on the River 
Dart. The house was as good as it looked 
in the brochure but to their enormous 
disappointment the land they had 
assumed was the garden, far from 
descending in a riot to the river, was not 
even part of the property. 

“All there was in front of the house was 
a gravel driveway with a parking space. 
The garden turned out to be at the back," 
says Mrs Coldrey. taking up the story. 
“The picture had been taken from the 


other side of the river because of the 
slope and the trees you could not see the 
driveway or the road that ran alongside 
the house. It looked as though that land 
ran down to the water. We didn’t even 
bother to go and look at the house.” 

She felt irritated with herself. As pub- 
lic relations consultant to John D Wood, 
she is familiar with brochures. “In our 
enthusiasm at seeing such a lovely prop- 
erty, we failed to read the map property. 
If we had studied it and checked the mea- 
surements it would have clear that the gar- 
den couldn't have gone down to the water.' 
We knew some other people who made 
a special trip down from London to see 
the same house. They were so sure of what 
the picture showed that they also failed 
to seek clarification from the agents." 

This sort of scenario comes as no sur- 
prise to Charlie EUingworth of Property 
Vision, a buying agency he started 
“because agents’ details tell only a tenth 
of the story. One of tbe first houses I 
went to see was a very pretty Georgian 


house with a background of trees. When 
I got there I found the M40 flyover went 
within 20 yards of the top window. Buck- 
ets of times I find somethin g bang next 
door to a house which is not shown in the 
photograph. Brochures are powerful 
tools that by definition make everything 
look like paradise. That’s their job. The 
hope is that people turn up and like a 
house despite its drawbacks". 

There is, however, a great deal of dif- 
ference between having a garden over- 
looked by neighbours, and finding that 
the country cottage you have driven 50 
miles to see is plonked next to a pig farm 
or is on a road with lorries thundering 
past every few minutes. Unless you 
employ someone like Mr EUingworth, 
motf of us rely on the selling agent. 

It is reassuring that the leading agen- 
cies do inform buyers of obvious blight. 
Edward Sugden of John D Wood’s 
Oxford office believes not disclosing a 
planning application or informing a 
potential buyer that a house is on a major 


road junction wastes everyone's time and 
causes bad feeling. 

In London, noise factor is crucial. 
Jonathan Hewlett of Savills finds the 
Underground can be a sore point “Tech- 
nically we don’t have to mention it in our 
details, but we do where it affects the 
house — although this upsets the vendor 
sometimes.’' 

Vendors are also the only people who 
are sometimes disappointed by the con- 
straints of the Property Misdescription 
Act 1991. While it outlawed such prac- 
tices as using a view from a penthouse to 
sell a first-floor flat or airbrushing out an 
unsightly building, it also saw off extrav- 
agant and vague descriptions. Instead of 
adjectives, we now have facts, floor plans 
and maps and, above all, photographs. 
Those selling are mostly persuaded of a 
brochure's pulling power and will spend 
anything from £200 to several thousand 
pounds for a professional job. Where 
appropriate, an extra £500 on aerial 
shots can show at a glance that a bouse 


realty is secluded and close to the water 
and more than repays the expenditure. 

Vicki Naish, who is involved in 
brochure design for Savills, says that in 
choosing the best photographs she has 
to be sure that they are not misleading. 
“But like any advertising, we want to 
show tbe property in the best possible 
light. It’s often a matter of emphasis - a 
garden may be more spectacular than the 
house, or an interior shot may be a bet- 
ter selling point than the outside.” 

Buyers, then, should learn to read into 
the absence of certain pictures. It is per- 
fectly natural for owners to want only the 
best features of a property to be shown. 

Not that they are always the best 
judges. Edward Hill, an architectural 
photographer, is surprised at how many 
people have no idea which direction their 
houses face. “I might photograph a 
house in the morning because it faces 
east yet the owner insists that the sun bits 
it in "the afternoon. You have to be very 
diplomatic sometimes" 


How borrowers can make the best of the ‘rest’ 

Nic Cicutti finds a discrepancy in repayment mortgages that can cost you thousands 


T here are repayment mortgages - 
and there are repayment mort- 
gages. The difference between them 
can mean up to five years longer to set- 
tle the loan and thousands of pounds 
more in interest payments. How? Well, 
it all depends on how you calculate the 
amount you pay back each month. 

The issue has acquired greater signif- 
icance given the gradual return to pop- 
ularity of repayment mortgages. In 
essence, there are two main ways of 
meeting the cost of a loan. Most people 
still choose endowment mortgages, which 
involve interest-only monthly repay- 
ments on the loan. The capital itself is 
paid off by other means, usually through 
an endowment policy but also PEPs and 
the tax-free lump sum element of per- 
sonal pensions. The shine of endowments 
has become tarnished by the realisation 
that they are highly inflexible and require 
long-term commitments. And warnings 
from endowment providers that they can 
no longer guarantee their policies will 
actually pay off the loan at maturity has 
led to a switch to repayment loans. 


However, the maimer in which the 
repayment is calculated is crucial. Typ- 
ically, mortgage lenders will only cal- 
culate the amount of capital to be 
repaid at the end of a 12-month cycle, 
no matter how much has been repaid in 
the intervening period. This is known 


within tbe mortgage industry as the 
“annual rest” period. In effect, it means 
that borrowers are themselves lending 
money to their lenders throughout the 
year - except that their loans are inter- 
est-free. 

The alternative is to credit part of the 


Annual V. Early ’Rests' 
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amount paid against the capital owed, as 
soon as it comes in, either monthty 
(“monthly rest") or daily (“daily nest"). 

A report last week by Yorkshire Bank, 
one of a handful of lenders that operates 
in that way, suggests that on an average 
£51,000 loan, borrowers can end up 
over-paying £13.000 or more if interest 
rates stay at 724 per cent. A borrower 
would take 21 years to pay off a same- 
sized loan if “daily rests” are applied 
instead of 25 years for “annual rests”. 

Despite the massive difference 
between the two methods of calculating 
how much is repaid on the loan, the vast 
majority of lenders refuse to switch to the 
one that is beneficial to borrowers. They 
argue that borrowers are always made 
fully aware of the methods lenders use 
when calculating repayments. Yet a sur- 
vey by Harris Research for Yorkshire 
Bank suggests that a third of people have 
no idea when their mortgages will be fully 
paid off, and more than 50 per cent have 
no idea what their exact repayments are 
or how they are calculated. 

Lenders who operate “annual rests" 


claim that a daily system would not help 
those in arrears, against whom interest 
would begin to build immediately if they 
failed to pay off their loans. Yet the vast 
majority of people are never in arrears 
and many of those who are will only be 
in that position for a few months. The 
benefits of daily interest credits far out- 
weigh the potential penalties. 

The lesson for borrowers is clear. If 
you are considering a repayment mort- 
gage, look for a company that credits 
your payments daily or monthly. If you 
already have a variable-rate repayment 
mortgage, with no penalties for switch- 
ing, do so right away. It could cut the cost 
of your loan by thousands of pounds. It 
would also give a kick in the teeth to the 
vast majority of lenders who abuse the 
public’s trust in this way. 

Lenders calculating mortgage interest 
on a daily basis: Birmingham Midshires, 
Britannia, Midland Bank, Nat West Mort- 
gage Services, Portman, Royal Bank of 
Scotland, Woolwich, Yorkshire Bank, 
Yorkshire Building Society, TSB, Direct 
Line (Source MoneyFacts) 


Three on view 

Grade ll-listed cottages 



North Lodge at Bramshott, near Liphook, 
Hampshire, is surrounded by fields and 
adjoining National Trust woodland. The 
two-bedroom cottage has mellow stone 
elevations with some stone mullion 
windows. Dating back to 1827. it has 
recently been modernised and has tbe- 
potential to be enlarged. The sitting room, 
has a deep open fireplace with an exposed 
beamed ceiling. In the diningroom, an Aga 
is set into the chimney breast which adjoins 
the original bread oven. The bathroom is 
downstairs. Tbe cottage, in-a bit less than 
two acres of grounds, is three miles from 
Uphook on the main line to Waterloo and 
Portsmouth. It is for sale through Lane - Fox 
(0143S 66107ft at a guide price of 
£250,000. 



The Brew House in YeTverton, Norfolk, - 
has been converted from a predominantly 
17th-century monastic building. It was 
believed to have been the brewery for the 
monks ofYelverton Hall, a staging post for 
pilgrims on their way to Walsingham. It is 
constructed of mellow red brick under a 
pantile roof with crow gable ends. The 
house has four bedrooms and two 
bathrooms. Downstairs it has a drawing 
room, dining room and kitchen/breakfast 
room. The garden is about 031 acres. 
Yelverton is a small vil lage, five miles 
south of Norwich. The house is for sale 
with Savills Norwich (01603 612211), at an 
asking price of £185,000. 



Steps Cottage is situated near the centre of 
the Cotswold village of Bibury - described 
by William Morris as “the most beautiful 
village in England". The cottage is set back 
from the main street and is approached up 
a short flight of steps. It has three 
bedrooms, one bathroom and a breakfast 
room/kitchen. The sitting room has a large _ 
inglenook fireplace. There is a split-level 
cottage garden in the front which is well. = 
screened. Parking is within 100 metres of * 
the cottage. Offers in the region of • -V? 
£124300 (Lane Fox: 012S5 653101). 

Penny Jackson 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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Advertise your property through the Independent and 
Independent on Sunday 's highly successful Property Gallery; a 
marketplace that is tried, tested and works. 

The advertisement appears in the module format shown here, 
with 40 words of copy complemented by a full colour 
photograph of your home. 

The Cost 

The more advertisements you book, the cheaper the cost per ad:- 

1 x Advertisement costs £95 

2 x Advertisements cost £130 (£65 each) 

I i x Advertisements cost £150 (£50 each) 



Immaculate three 1 
apartment in formarJ 
Lodge 14 mfles i 
from cit^ cent 
lounge 

coantrysideyi^’Z Luxurious 
hptWHfcftcn room, 
lUPHpfrllii liu; area. Small 
■iUtoyted garden , garage. 

▼Z744 KSO ojlo. 
«Pay: 0171 293 2343 



FTU “ this coupon and send payment, a colour photograph and up to 40 words of copy to: The Property Team, 
MS?, AdvertisilIg ' 19th Floor ’ Independent Newspaper, I Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 

ft* nrayl of w^/ptoto a ai least 6 writing days ,rior to pnUcatioB. OfTer ope, ( 0 priwtt adrsrtfam coty. nanffierri*] adrmiriag ^ 

NAME - TE LEPHONE (.daytime) ..... ........................ .... 

ADDRESS 

1 J"*™* - 2 ^ < tick appropriate box) Advertisements) at a total cost of £ 

rresse enclose a cheque for this amount made payable to ‘Newspaper Publishing Pk’ or CD in your Vea/Access/Amex/Diners Club details: 

CREDIT CARD No l I I I I I I 1 


EXPIRY DATE.. 


...SIGNATURE...... 


r*. * • , — ....... 

t°r advice or more information please call * The Property Team ' on 0171-293 2343 or 0171-293 2302 


Overseas Property 


GRAND BAHAMA ISLAND 

PROPERTY PRICES SET TO BOOM THIS YEAR 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITY 
. Plots of Land. I and 2 bedroom Apartments, 2/3/4/ bedroom 
Townhouses and Villas. Waterfront and Beach properties. 

nvkab Mtopenties [ovenseAsj 

Old Bank House 1 High Street Arundel West Sussex BN18 9AD 
Tel: +44 (0)19 03 88 46 63 Fax: +44 (0) 19 03 73 25 54 


laBB SOFT HEfglB WnOWOFOVHgBIS AGENTS RBXURmWROMDE W EXCESS OF 3JXH PROPERTIES 
PROPBTTY DEVELOPS?! AGENTS S CONSULTANTS EXCELLENT COiMSSiOKS FOB SALEM 31 COUWTRES 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
monthly, (or your free copy l(Ho- 
phono (01S1) M7 1834 


Italy 


NORTHERN 

TUSCANY 



A little piece of 
heaven an earth 
Dtdljjhful o-room house In 
sought-after lilUfyj. Paved 
courtyard, vine -covered 
terrace and private garden 
nuke this a rare property. 

I hew Pisa, coast and 
mountains i. hour, 
oa. £70,000 
For dead, please phone ■ 

00 353 1821 0689 


To advertise in this section 
please call 0171 293 2302/2343. 


Sussex 


Nr. CHICHESTER 



UnkaM3-ywafe! horns, 
wagirwBwly dsstmad to taka fuS 
advsniBga at south-feeing sltg. 4 
OsUroams, 3 bathrooms, 
spacious, ttnxibte sccommodaBon 
sflh htm studio owfaoUng 
garden. Hgh spsdflcaiion. km 
main tenan ce. 
oJ.ro. £330,000 
Tel/Fax: 01243 572205 


Wales 


VILLAGE ». SLOWDOWN 



Charming cottage in 
lovely garden (fields 
included) with wonderful 
views. 2 reception, 
(inglenook) 2 beds and 
crogloft, kitchen, 
bathroom, and 
conservatory. PR gas ch, 
garage, greenhouse etc. 

4 miles Caernarfon 
£78.000 

Tel: 012386 650701 


Docklands 


Circle 

iwit ^ j 


TOWER BRIDGE, SE1 

Selection of I and 2 bed luxury apartments, 
penthouses and studios, furnished/ 
unfurnished, walking distance from Tower 
Bridge and City. Secure underground cad- 
parking, 24 hour -porterage. 

Prices from £750 pem - £1,700 pem 

The Circle 0171 403 3030 


New Homes 



S BEDROOM HOKES 

£260,000 to £350,01)0 


ABOVE PAR LUXURY HOMES' 
SURROUNDING GOLF. COURSE 


GREAT DENHAH 
BIDDENHAM : 


BC^IS 

HOMES. 
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Focus on London: 

prices are rising rapidly 
south of the Thames 
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With today’s overloaded lifestyle you just can’t get enough storage space, writes Rosalind Russell 
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E ssex personnel manager 
Gillian Harris buys a new 
jacket and skirt every month, 
spending up to £100. There 
are currently 15 jackets in her 
wardrobe, but when they reach their 
second birthday, they are thrown out 
and she replaces them. She can’t bear 
to work out bow much she spends on 
clothes in a year. A certain female 
newspaper editor had so many clothes 
crammed into her fitted wardrobe, the 
units, collapsed under the weight of 
excess Versace. She moved to a bigger 
house with more wardrobes. 

, On average we own twice as 
manyclothes now than wc did in the. 
Sixries, according to research carried, 
out.f^house builder, Wimpey. We also 
own more sets of golf clubs, exercise 
equipment, skis, children’s bikes and 
microwave ovens. Storage of all the 
swag from a more affluent society is a 
ip major problem. 




“Ownership of microwave ovens has 
soared," says Wimpe/s marketing 
director Malcolm Pitcher. “So now we 
have to build kitchens with space for 
the microwave and design it so the plug 
point is in exactly the right place.” 

The average bedroom, they claim, 
now needs more than four power points. 
“Well of course," says Gillian. “In 
mine I have two lamps, a dock radio, 
a stereo and a TV.” 

Tb target its houses at specific mar- 
kets, Wimpey set up a research team 
to comb existing published work on 
changing lifestyles, and they inter- 
viewed 40,000 home owners about 
how they use their homes. Formal 
dining rooms lose out tp big sodable 
kitchen/diners. Men, they -found, 
wanted low-maintenance homes and 
kitchen size was immaterial as long as 
they had room for a microwave oven. 
Women, on the other hand, wanted 
security. .. and big wardrobes. 


“Storage space was a major factor in 
choosing my new house," says Gillian. 
“I have to wear a suit on a daily basis 
and need a lot of space for my clothes. 
I know it sounds like a nightmare -and 
I spend a fortune on dry cleaniog - but 
I work in a very professional company 
at a senior level. Although 1 have to say 
some of the men only seem to have one 
suit" 


A single girl, Gillian doesn’t have any 
ins to share her wardrobe space with 


plans to share her wardrobe space with 
anyone else just yet 
Traditionally, individual developers 
have been more sensitive to customers’ 
demands. In bouse building, you tend 
to get what you pay for. Ibny Dowse 
builds expensive, upmarket period- 
style houses in Kent His current pro- 
ject is a development of Arts & Crafts 
type cottages aimed at older people 
trading down in size. Every one of the 
cottages will have an American-styie 
walk- in wardrobe. The third bedroom 


will also have a fitted wardrobe, the 
attic wiU have a floor and a loft ladder 
to allow more storage space, and there 
will be purpose-designed sheds to store 
the garden loungers. 

“Older people tend to have lots of 
belongings. They might be trading 
down but they don’t want to get rid of 
everything. It is an affluent market But 
it is a recurring theme - people des- 
perately want more cupboard space," 
he says. 

Buyers have warmed to Mr Dowse's 
plans for the development in Wye, one 
of the prettiest villages in East Kent 
Five have bought off-plan, with a show 
house not due to open until July. 

Meanwhile, Wnnpey’s team has been 
analysing its potential market with 
mind-boggling thoroughness. Tfeam 
members even know how many men 
prefer wet shaving to dry (the popula- 
tion is split apparently, half and half). 
Wimpey has charted the huge rise in 


computer ownership (more telephone 
and plug points to be put in new 
houses) and has advised the designers 
on our leisure habits (such as the num- 
ber of people who watch TV in bed). 

As a result some homes will have 
what they call a “foil cinema system” 
installed: that is, a surround- sound 
system which wifi even reach into the 
family part of the kitchen/diner. 

“You can never build in enough stor- 
age,” admits Malcolm Pitcher. ‘After 
aU, a two-bedroom terrace house is not 
a big home. But you can do yonr 
utmost to design the best and most 
spacious storage space for it Ifs a 
challenge.” 

And what about Malcolm Pitcher’s 
own changing lifestyle? Does he have 
twice as many clothes as he did in the 
Sixties? “I was a student then, and 
only owned one pair pf Leris and a 
T-shirt I probably own a couple more 
T-shirts now." 


E ven seasoned 
estate agents are 
amazed at the 
recent price rises in 
many parts of south 
London. Since the 
beginning of the year 
prices have risen by 30 
per cent in some spots. 
AU those people who 
moved south of the river 
and had to put up with 
jokes about “not forget- 
ting your passport” are 
having the last laugh. 
Many once unfashion- 
able areas have now 
truly arrived. 

Long-time south 
London residents have 
always seen the advan- 
tages of living in such 
districts as Whndsworth 
and Clapham, with 
their gpod stock of 
houses and green 
spaces, the difference 
now is that the “I could 
never live south of the 
river" contingent has 
done an about-turn. 
Eighteen months ago, 
Ivor Dickinson of 
Douglas & Gordon 
could not get a flicker 
of interest from 
Chelsea buyers for flats 
in Prince of Wales 
Drive, which runs south 
of the Thames along- 
side Battersea Park. 

The river then, he says, 
seemed about five miles 
wide, whereas now it is 
five yards. “Such buyers 
consider £350,000 for a 
very large flat extremely 
good value. Given that 
those flats sold for 
about £250,000-£275,000 
two years ago, many of 
the traditional Battersea 
buyers can no longer 
afford to buy there.” 

The push southwards 
has been due mostly to 
the shortage of good-size 
properties everywhere 
in London, and it has 
put particular pressure 
on Clapham and 
Wandsworth. But there 
is also a strong pull fac- 
tor from the number of 
independent schools in 
the area, not least Dul- 
wich to the east and 
Wimbledon to the west 
Stockwell has been 


seeing some of the high- 
est increases, as have 
Kennington and 
Camberwell - areas 
with, patchy appeal since 
some of their loveliest 
roads are architectural 
oases. The vibrant and 
newly confident Brixton, 
is increasingly popular 
with younger buyers. 
Sara Graybow from 
Hamptons International 
is seeing prices exceed 
those of the booming 
Eighties. Yet, despite 
Brixton’s stock of large 
houses, families are still 
wary of its old reputa- 
tion. These are the very 
kind of houses, in fact, 
that are in such demand 
in Wandsworth. 

Meanwhile, the Toast 
Rack, five streets that 
butt into Wandsworth 
Common off Trinity 
Road, have seen particu- 
larly high increases. A 
house in good condition 
that would have sold 18 
months ago for £500,000 
would now go for at least 
£750,000. The ripple 
effect is carrying 
displaced buyers towards 
Balham and Tooting, 
most notably the never 
Estate. Sara Graybow 
wonders whether the 
price increases of 30 per 
cent that she has been 
swing in the past few 
months can be sustained. 
In a few cases recently 
she has seen surveyors 
downvalue property by 
up to 10 per cent “We 
have just sold a large 
family house in Merton 
Park for £100,000 more 
than the asking price, 
which was high at the 
start. Even a nice, three- 
bedroom terrace house 
wifi be seeing increases 
of 15 per cent” 

At the moment, John 
D Wood has a six-bed- 
room unmodemised 
house on the Toast Rack 
that is causing a stir. It 
hasn’t been on the 
market for 90 years. At 
a guide price close to 
£800,000 it is about to 
go to sealed bids. 


Penny Jackson 
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property • south of the thames 


Work In the City 



niustraUoa shows town boases/apartments at ’Canbury Place" 


KINGSTON - UPON -THAMES 



‘Canbury Place 5 
SkerneRoad 

2 bedroom apartments from 

£146,000 

3 & 4 bedroom town houses from 

£250,000 


‘Chichester House 5 
Gallswortby Road 

1 bedroom apartments from 

£89,950 

2 bedroom apartments from 

£112,000 
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Marketing suite open daily 
, I0.00am-5.00pm 
IteL- 0181 541 0840 


Please contact our 
'Canbury Place' development 
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London Property 


DELJUiCEY STREET MW1. deJIgro- 
ful tm bed mak. sth. facing roof 
tore Bi. £175X00. 0171388030*. 


WTO 4 BED. ton; town houta wtth 
■m patio a roof m St in quM 
atrMt nt UAroin Grew Ml Par- 
totttUa F/H £370,000. OtBI 
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Inflation could still 



the 






S ome more reflections this 
week on the topical issues of 
Labour, inflation and the - 
state of the markets, 
prompted by the timely publication 
of PDFOTs annual survey of the 
investment climate. PDFM is one of 
the Big Four firms that dominate UK 
pension fund management, and its 
Pension Fund Indicators is an 
authoritative guide to the long-term 
trends in such things as rates of 
return, where the big institutions are 
putting their money and so on. 

While it does not use such lurid 
terms, a good sub-text for this year’s 
offering might in fact be “Why 
Investors Have Never Had It So 
Good”. Last year pension funds 
achieved an average return of 
around 11 per cent on their assets, 
bringing their total assets to £566bn. 
Over the past 34 years, the rate of 
return for UK pension funds has 
averaged a remarkably consistent 12 
per cent per annum. Helped by the 
big growth in occupational schemes, 
the value of their assets has risen 
125-fold since 1962, and tenfold 
after allowing for inflation. 

The last decade has been a spec- 
tacularly good one as inflation has 
Men and asset prices, including 




Jonathan Davis 


shares and gilts, have soared in real 
terms. The compound annual rate of 
return achieved by pension funds in 
the last 10 years has been 8 per cent 
per annum after inflation, roughly 
double the long-term average, and 
comfortably ahead of the growth in 
both earnings and retail prices. 

With three-quarters of all pension 
fund assets invested in shares, no 
other country has such a high equity 
content in its pension fund portfo- 
lios. This heavvequity weighting has 
paid off handsomely in the long bull 
market of the 19805 and early 1990s. 
The obvious question now is whether 
such returns can be sustained, and 
whether this overwhelming reliance 


Investors have 
never had it so 
good. But 
medium-term 
price pressures 
are rising 

on shares continues to be justified. 

Fund managers themselves seem 
to be starting to have some second 
thoughts on this matter. Although 
the biggest trend of the last 15 years 
has been the big increase in overseas 
equity holdings (which have doubled 
to 3 per cent of fond assets since 
1982), between 70 percent and 100 
percent of all net new investment by 
pension funds in the past four years 
has gone into cash and index-linked 
gilts, rather than into stock markets. 

Such caution has been quite costly 
in the short term, since it means that 
many funds have largely missed out 
on the latter stages of thegreat Wall 
Street boom of the last two years. 


UK Equities 


P/E Ratios & Inflation 



But od a longer-term perspective, it 
looks more understandable, given 
the demanding levels at which both 
the UK and US stock markets are 
nowvalued. 

As the PDFM data shows, divi- 
dend yields have fallen sharply on 
both sides of the Atlantic to levels 
not seen (apart, briefly, from just 
before the 1987 crash) since the 
1968-1972 bull market The same 
goes for pricc/carnings ratios. The 
current UK market p/e, about 18 
times company earnings, is a little 
down from its peak of 22 in 1994, but 
the average p/e ratio of the past four 
years is still much higher than at any 
time in the previous 20 years (the 


sumra er of 1 987 again being the one 
brief exception). 

It is, as I suggested a few weeks 
ago, perfectly possible to try and jus- 
tify the current high valuations in 
terms of the improved outlook for 
inflation. It is evident that the 1970s 
and early 1980s were exceptional for 
their inflationary horrors. But, as 
PDFM correctly points out. the rela- 
tionship between equity prices and 
the level of inflation is nor as straight- 
forward as some people claim it to 
be. In. particular, a lot depends on 
what time frame you are looking at. 

Thus, while in the long run, equi- 
ties do clearfy exhibit a tendency to 
provide positive real returns and 


thereby act as a hedge against infla- 
tion, in the short term the effect is 
usually the other way round. As my 
[second] chart suggests, the market 
tends to react negatively to inflation 
increases. What happens in partic- 
ular is that the rating of shares dete- 
riorates. 

In other words, when inflation is 
rising, p/e ratios tend to fall, and via 
versa. PDFM compared the returns 
on shares, gflts and cash for yeans of 
low, medium and high inflation. 
This showed quite dearly that equi- 
ties produced the best annual rates 
of return in years when inflation has 
been low and the worst in years when 
inflation has been high. 

This is perfectly logical. Although 
big companies can usually raise their 
prices and report increased profits in 
a high inflation environment their 
real rates of return on capital usu- 
ally fall justifying a lower rating. At 
the same time, rising inflation almost 
invariably brings higher interest rates 
with it, which helps to makes inter- 
est-bearing alternatives to shares 
(such as deposit accounts and Trea- 
sury bills) look more attractive. 

So where does all this leave us? 
WelL everything comes back, as I 
suggested just before the election, to 


what happens to the inflation out- 
look and the time frame over which 
yau are looking to draw a conclusion. 
If investors become convinced that 
inflation has been tamed, as Roger 
Bootle ' suggests, then equity 
investors need have few fears, ffyou 
share the concerns of die Bank of 
England arid others that medium- 
term inflationary pressures are ris- 
ing, however, then the current level 
of the markets has to be a worry- 
especially if you are pxi2haril^ i^teF- 
ested in short-term performance; 

PDFM concludes that, rates , of 
return for investors must start to 
come down before long. Solar this 
decade returns on both shares (12.6 
per cent) and gifts (11-8 per cent) 
have comfortably exceeded those of 
the 1960s. the last time inflation was. 
at a comparable and stable level 

Over time, the returns must come, 
back into line, though nothing in his- 
tory says when that may be. After all, 
PDFM said the same thing this time 
last year - and it didn’t happen in 
1996. Gordon Brown can do his bit 
however if he is so minded: PDFM 
reckons that cutting the ACT credit 
on dividends will cut pension foods’ 
annual rate of return by 0.75 percent 
per annum. 


Who can 
complain to? 


Retirement: In the 
latest in a series 
explaining the 
Pensions Act, 
Stephanie Hawthorne 
examines the routes 
that can be taken 
to resolve problems 
and disputes 


Y ou may whinge, moan, wail - all to 
no avail. Once upon a lime, 
aggrieved pension scheme mem- 
bers could formally do little more 
than complain if they felt there was any- 
thing amiss with the running of their 
fund. The only other option was to go 
through the courts, a prohibitively expen- 
sive procedure. 

Much has improved since then. Now 
there is a range of choices: the Occupa- 
tional Pensions Advisory Service (OPAS), 
the Pensions Ombudsman and, from April 
1997, internal dispute resolution proce- 
dures within the schemes themselves. 

Resolving a problem internally is the 
initial option. As Malcolm McLean, chief 
executive of OPAS, explains: “The first 
port of call for any complaint or request 
for clarification on a pensions matter 
should be with the pension scheme itself.” 



Pushing for improvements: 
Pensioners who want to make 
a complaint should start by 
going through the scheme's 
internal disputes procedure 


The Pensions Act 1995 requires occu- 
pational scheme trustees to have internal 
dispute procedures for dealing with mem- 
bers’ complaints. Trustees must nominate 
a person (usually the pensions manager) 


Alliance & Leicester Shareholders 


Don’t let the 
taxman get 
a share of 
your shares. 

If you have decided to hold onto your new Alliance & Leicester shares you need to make 
sure the taxman doesn’t get his hands on your money. Unless you take action by 30th May you 

may be subject to tax - you may have to pay tax on the dividends and have a tax bill if you sell 
your shares'. 

However there is an easy way to keep your Alliance & Leicester shares and pay no 
tax at all. 

By putting your shares into a Personal Equity Plan with M&G, the UK’s largest general PEP 
provider, you can receive the dividends free of tax and sell your shares whenever you wish tax 

TTc 0 « 

w- pUt 0ther windfaM building society or insurance company shares into The M&G 

Windfall PEP. * 

So to keep all your i shares and not pay a penny in tax, return the coupon or 
call us now on 0990 600 631 . 


To: The MAG Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. Please send me details at the new M&G Windfall PEP. 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. You should contact your independent financial adviser Of you haw 
Price of investments and the income from them can gTdown.as well as up. The T ™ 

wffl depend on your own circumstances. The tax regime of PEPs could change in the future. yOU 
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The M&G Windfall PEP 


who is responsible for making tbe initial 
decisions. These must be made in writing 
and state that the member has a right to 
appeal. 

Hugh Arthur of Biddle & Co points 
out: “People with this responsibility must 
be vety careful indeed about the way in 
which they frame their decision. Amateur 
rugby referees can now be sued for neg- 
ligence in the whistle-blowing area: what 
hope, therefore the negligent profes- 
sional pensions “expert’?” 

Virtually anybody with a connection to 
the scheme can make a complaint includ- 
ing active, deferred or pensioner mem- 
bers: a widow, widower or surviving 
dependants of a member; and potential 
members. The scheme cannot be used if 
the matter is already before the courts or 
an industrial tribunal or if the Pensions 
Ombudsman is investigating the case. 

The Pensions Ombudsman normally 
allows complaints up to three years from 


the date of the event giving rise to the 
cause of the action. If the case is brought 
before the court, the limit is normally six 
years. But there are no rime limits for 
bringing a claim under the internal dis- 
pute resolution procedure. 

Members with a grievance have only six 
months from the date of the initial deci- 
sion to appeal to the trustees. When the 
trustees give their decisions, they must 
also tell the member that he or she can 
invoke the assistance of OPAS and the 
Pensions Ombudsman. 

OPAS is a voluntary organisation which 
gives advice to people withpension prob- 
lems. A common difficulty is that because 
of job changes, people may have money 
in pension schemes they have lost touch 
with. The Pension Schemes Registry will 
help them trace their whereabouts. 

For those with a problem with the sell- 
ing or marketing of personal pension 
plans, tbe organisation to turn to for 


advice will usually be the Personal Invest- 
ment Authority (PIA). If you are locked 
in adispute with your occupational pen- 
sions scheme, the Pensions Ombudsman 
can step in to adjudicate. ^ 

As the final safety net, should the worse 
happen, you may be able to turn to the 
Pensions Compensation Board. It can 
step in where money is removed dishon- 
estly from an occupational scheme and 
your employer is insolvent In most cases 
it will be . the trustees who will make a 
claim but any scheme member can do so. 
All claims must be in writing addressed 
to the Pensions Compensation Board 
The amount payable will 90 per cent of 
the loss or the amount needed to restore 
the scheme to 90 per cent funding. The 
board can award emergency compensa- 
tion if pensioners’ benefits or guaranteed 
minimum pensions are at risk. It will need, 
to satisfy itself that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing the funds have 
been dishonestly removed. 

OPAS. 11 Belgnzve Road, London. SW1V 
1RB (0171 233 80SO): The Pension 
Schemes Registry. PO Box INN. Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, NE991NN (0191 225 6396): 
The Pensions Ombudsman. 11 Belgyave 
Road. London SW1V IRB (0171 S34 
9144): Pensions Compensation Board. 1 1 
Belgrave Road London SW1 V IRB (01 71 qj 
S2S 9794) Personal Investment Authority 
(PIA l, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
i London E14 5AZ (01715388 8860) 

Stephanie Hawthorne is editor of Pensions 
World 
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Opting-out: Nic Cicutti looks at what the new rules will mean 


T he next few months will 
require an important 
decision by personal 
pension holders - 
whether new rebates paid if 
they opt out, or stay opted out 
of the state eamings-related 
pension scheme make it 
worthwhile for them to do so: 

When it was introduced by 
Barbara Castle in 1978, the 
aim was for Serps, together 
with the basic state pension, to 
contribute up to 45 percent of 
an average salary before 
retiremenL But within two 
years of the Conservatives tak- 
ing office in 1979, the real 
value of Serps has been grad- 
ually cut back, so that by 2030 
it will only be worth a small 
portion of its present value. 

From 19SS, to encourage 
more people to abandon 
Serps, which the Government 
considered a burden, it 
allowed individual employees 
to replace, or “contract out”, 
of Serps. In exchange for doing 
so, pan of their own and their 
employers' National Insurance 
contributions were rebated 
back into a personal pension. 
The employee's own rebate 


also received basic tax relict 
increasing its value. Most occu- 
pational pension schemes give 
employees the choice of opting 
out or remaining in Serps. 

The rebate, paid by the 
Department of Social Security, 
was 5.37 per cent of so-called 
“upper tier” earnings”, which 
stood last year between £1, L72 
and £23,660. Those over 30 
receive an extra 1 per cenL A 
35-year-old earning £20,000 
would receive £1,077 from the 
DSS into a pension plan. 

The decision to opt out of 
Serps depended on the period 
of time before retirement, 
within which the rebate had 
time to grow as an investment. 
Generally, the older a person 
the less beneficial opting out 
was, because they stood to 
gain little or even lose out the 
closer they were to retirement 

Many financial advisers 
would recommend that their 
clients opt out of Serps until 
they reached a “pivotal age”, 
when they should rejoin and 
reap the benefits of both sys- 
tems. The age was usually 
between 35 and 40 for men 
and 30 to 35 for women. 


The DSS has acted to 
replace flat-rate rebates with 
age-related ones, with younger 
people receiving less. For 
example, a 16-year-old will 
receive a rebate worth 3.88 per 
cent of upper tier earnings, 
while those aged 46 or over 
will receive 9.48 per cent. 

The same 35-year-old earn- 
ing £20,0000 would get £835 in 
the 1997-9S tax year, increasing 
in subsequent years to reach 
£1,590. The Government 
argues that the new system is 
fairer to people of all ages and 
more closely reflects the bene- 
fits of opting out of Serps. 

In fact, it makes it more 
likely that people who have 
previously not found it worth- 
while wili now seriously con- 
sider opting out - thus remov- 
ing themselves as “burdens” 
on the state. Indeed experts 
now believe pivotal ages have 
moved upwards, 50 to 55 for 
men and 43-47 for women. 

So. should you opt out of 
Serps? Pension companies 
argue that doing so gives you 
more control over your money; 
men can choose to retire at 60. 
unlike Serps: they have a greater 


say in how benefits are paid to 
beneficiaries if they die before 
retirement; and they can decide 
on their fund’s investment strat- 
egy. There is also the possibil- 
ity of a bigger fond than Seips 
at retirement if investments 
grow substantially. 

However, you should aiso 
remember that personal pen- 
sions involve a gamble. In this 
case, the size of rhe rebate is 
based on a complicated com- 
bination of assumptions by the 
Government actuary’s depart- 
ment about inflation, bow 
much salaries will rise above 
the prices index, what interest 
rates will be when a pension is 
paid and what management 
charges are levied on the pen- 
sion fond. 

. If the assumptions are right, 
those who opt out will do well. 
If they are wrong; those who 
left the comfort of Serps for 
the 'thrill of an opted oiit pen- 
sion will be wrong. It pays to 
discuss the issue in detail with 
an independent financial 
adviser ( IFA ). 

For details of an D-A near you, 
call 01 17 9723333 
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Makeover: Zoe 

and Martin are 
NHS clinicians 

who are in a 
reasonably good 
H position to think 
about retirement 


NAMES: Zoe Sinclair and husband 
Martin 

AGES: 47 and 61 
OCCUPATIONS: NHS clinicians 
PROBLEM: Zoe earns £26,000 work- 
ing for a health trust in Wiles, while her 
husband earns £31,000. They have a 
small mortgage, backed by a Scottish 
Amicable endowment policy taken out 
in 1987. The couple have a range of 
savings and investments, including 
Tessas and PEPs with Barclays, UK 
Government stock and a small number 
■ of BT shares. Most of their investments 
are aimed at the longer term. 

Martin aims lo retire within the next 
few years, Zoe at 61. They aim to to 
maintain as far as possible their current 
lifestyles after retirement and have 
both payed significant pension top-up 
contributions into separate Free-Stand- 
u' ing Additional Voluntary Contribution 
f schemes (FSAVCs). 

THE ADVISER: Philippa Gee, of Gee 
& Company, a fee-based financial 
planning practice in Shrewsbury. 
Shropshire (01743 236982). 

THE ADVICE: “Out calculations show 
that Zoe could receive an income 
(including benefits from past and pre- 
sent occupational schemes, FSAVC 

- arrangement and state pension enti- 
tlement) equal to 61 per cent of her 
final salary, plus a tax-free cash sum of 
£41,000, at her Chosen retirement date. 

An important point is that both her 
and Martin’s 'occupational pension 
schemes participate in the public sec- 
tor “Transfer Club” which can offer 
good terms forthose transferring their 
entitlements from one job to another. 

Our calculations indicate that if 
allowed, transferring Zoe’s credits 
from other public sector schemes into 
the NHS one would be financially 
beneficial particularly as benefits in the 
previous scheme are linked to the 
salary at the date she stopped working. 

By transferring her benefits, they will 
instead be linked to Zoe’s present salary, 
which has risen faster th^n inflation. 

Zoe has little scope to increase pen- 
sion contributions as they are already 
dose to' the maximum allowable of 15 
per cent and as a result the required 
income would need to be provided via 
a separate investment. 

Ideally this would be in the form of 
a PEE which could also be used to shel- 
ter from tax shares she is due to 
receive over the next few months from 
the Halifax. 

Martin plans to retire sooner. We 

- estimate he could receive an income 
(including benefits from the NHS, 

' Universities Superannuation Scheme 
(USS), FSAVC and basic state pen- 
sion) of approximately 71 per cent of 
final salary, plus a cash sum of around 
£55,000. While the- USS also partic- 
ipates in the Transfer Club, our calcu- 


toe 



Healthy future 


lations indicate that in his circum- 
stances it would be better to leave mat- 
ters as they are. 

Not only will Martin and Zoe's joint 
income in retirement meet the desired 
level of two-thirds of salary and will be 
indexed thereafter, but a total cash sum 
of £96,000 could also be paid. 

While Martin will retire some time 
prior to Zoe, the combination of pen- 
sion (Martin) and earnings (Zoe) dur- 
ing this period should not give cause 
for concern. If required, retirement 
income could be boosted by making 
payments into a personal pension plan 
based upon Martin doing a small 
amount of private work in retirement 
A single lump sum can be paid in and 
the benefits taken immediately if 
required. This is an excellent method 
of boosting retirement income while 
maximising tax advantages available. 

Zoe is concerned about her FSAVC 
policy and whether it was the best 
option available, in particular when 
compared to the “in house” top-up 
scheme with Equitable life. 

Generally the charges under the 
Equitable life AVC will be lower than 
the chargesunder both FSAVCs as the 
NHS have negotiated competitive terms. 
However lower charges will not neces- 
sary mean a higher level of pension. This 
will also depend very much on the 
investment performance achieved by foe 
insurers. The higher charges on FSAVCfc 
tend to be more apparent is the first two 
years of the policy especially if contri- 
butions cease. The couple have been 


contributing for over four yeajs. Both . 
Prudential and Scottish Amicable are 
large, financially strong companies and 
therefore should be well placed to 
achieve satisfactory future returns. 

On a more general basis, I would 
make the following observations. 

Martin owns another property which 
will shortly be rented out for £360 per 
month. The property is currently held 
in Martin’s name only. Given that he 
suffers higher rate tax and is likely to 
continue to do so for the time being, 
it may be appropriate to consider 
moving the house into Zoe’s name, as 
a basic rare taxpayer. 

He has assets of which two-thirds are 
invested in UK equities, about 8 per 
cent invested overseas, foe majority of 
which in Europe, and foe remainder in 
fixed interest stocks. 

- G early by using only one investment 
company his choice of funds hasbeen 
extremely limited (for example, the 
Japan fund hasbeen particularly weak 
compared to that of its peer groap). 
Also, the fixed-interest exposure is 
quite high for someone happy to take 
a medium /higher risk approach. Geo- 
graphically, South-east Asia is not rep- 
resented and in a long term growth 
portfolio there ought to be some expo- 
sure to those markets. • 

Zoe and Martin are currently saving 
£400 each month, and the rental- 
income will tie ro addition to this. 7 
would suggest they build up cash sav- 
ings for any unforeseen requirements. 
Their Barclays account pays a low 



Nic Cicuti 


N ot for the first time 
and, I suspect, not . 
for the last either, 
the personal 

pensions watchdog issued 
figures this week showing 
that the process of paying 
compensation to hundreds of 
thousands of victims of the 
mis- selling scandal is 
proceeding painfully slowly. 

Readers of this column 
will excuse, I hope, another 
rant The fact is that the 
Personal Investment 
Authority, the regulator 
tasked with settling the 
matter quickly, has failed 
dismally in its job. 

Almost every mtyor policy 
initiative, including the _ 
Government’s decision to 
“name and shame” insurers 
which delay compensating 
their clients, has been forced 
on recalcitrant PIA 
members, initially against 
PIA advice. 

While the latest efforts by 
the Government to speed 
things up are to be 
welcomed, an internal report 
leaked this week to The 
Indcpcnderu about one 


We are talking 
about 

sabotage of 
the pension 
compensation 
process 

company, Britannic, makes - 
dulling reading. 

Investigators who looked 
at Britannic’s records 
discovered a shambolic 
approach to dealing with the 
pensions compensation 
review, including massive 
inefficiency. 

Random samples of the 
company’s files found 
significant numbers of 
policyholders applying for 
their pensions to be reviewed 
were being turned down 
without a proper reason 
being given. Worse, some 
callers were told not even to 
bother applying to have their 
pensions checked for 
evidence of mis-selling. 

There is little doubt that 
wbat was happening at 
Britannic is also taking place 
at a number of leading 
insurance companies. If so, 
we are talking not just about 
ineffectiveness but sabotage 
of the compensation process 
for tens of thousands of 
policyholders. 

Some time ago, a senior 
insurance executive told me 
that, despite suggestions that 


his industry wanted to resolve 
foe problem, the reverse was 
true. After all no matter how 
good the industry as a whole 
might be at cleaning the 
problem up, there would 
always be someone there to 
tarnish the others. So why not 
stall too? It might mean more 
bad publicity, but compared 
with saving your company 
£20mor£30mm 
compensation costs, a few 
critical headlines were an 
acceptable price to pay. 

Ultimately, it will be down 
to you, the readers, and 
those of us in the media who 
have pushed and 
campaigned for full 
compensation for victims of 
the scandal to ensure that 
people are not let down. 

T his week we publish an 
important story about 
repayment mortgages (page 
24). It seems most lenders are 
using a system of calculating 
the amounts repaid and still 
owed which hugely increases 
the total cost of buying a 
home. On a £50,000 loan over 
25 years, the over-payment 
can come to at least £13,000. 

Lenders defend their 
charging structure by 
claiming that everyone 
knows they do this. Let’s put 
it to the test If you knew 
about their charging system, 
and that other lenders apply 
a far fairer approach, and 
you arc perfectly happy to 
■pay over the odds, please 
write and tell me. If not, get 
ready to switch mortgages to 
a better lender. 


THE WOOLWICH DIRECT 
POSTAL 60 ACCOUNT 
UP TO 

7 . 00 % 

GROSS PA 
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interest fate of 2.3 per cent gross. A 
more competitive account should be 
used, for example the C&G. currently 
offering 6 per cent gross. 

Once this has been set up they 
should look to maximise investments 
which provide tax free benefits. There- 
for Martin should begin a Tessa and 
both should look to concentrate on 
building up PEP holdings. Not only will 
this give further equity exposure and 
tax free growth, but will be an excel- 
lent method of increasing retirement 
income in the future, free of tax. I 
The mortgage is held in joint names, 
yet the endowment policy is in Zoe’s 
name only. To incorporate Martin into 
the policy at normal rates would cost 
an extra £28.40 per month. Altema- I 
tively, we would suggest that a portion j 
of Martin’s tax free-casb sum at retire- 
ment is used to repay the mortgage, 
thus saving total interest costs of more 
than £15.000. The endowment policy 
should be retained to boost retirement 
funds, with current illustrations giving 
a projected maturity value of £24,600 
assuming an annual rate of return of 
5 per cent and £33,200 at 10 per cent 
Martin has not yet made a will and 
this needs to be put in place urgently 
- if he were to die now, his estate would 
be dealt with under intestacy law, not 
as he would wish.” 

THE VERDICT: “We are extremely 
pleased with the advice, which seems 
very clear. Philippa is on the ball and 
we intend to start implementing things 
straight away." 



| GROSS PAID ANNUALLY ' | 

£100.00CH 

7.00* ‘ 

£50.000- £99.999 

EL 65% 

£25.000 £49.999 

Q-40% 

£10X00 £24.998 

6.15% 

£5X00 - £9.999 

5.90% 

£2300 £4599 

5.40% 


introducing the Postal 60 Account fromWoolwfch Direct The 
highest quality of service because It’s the Woolwich. 

Straightforward and convenient because It’s direct, to 
your door. 

Operating your account by post means we can offer you 
higher rates on a minimum investment of £2.500. What’s 
more, you can make one no-penalty, instant withdrawal a year. 

For a higher interest rate from the Woolwich, direct to your 
door, call us free now quoting ref: IP175. 

Get much more with 

WOOLWICH 


DIRECT 


0800 60 60 40 
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PENSIONS 
MADE SIMPLE 

24 hours a dav / davs a week Now von can pick up the phone and get 

pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and without fuss 




0345 6789 10 

or talk U> vour Imh-fn-mknt Hnancia! Athisrr 
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It’s in the bag 


John Whiting 


But we’ll have to wait until Gordon Brown opens it 

T be election is over, we Labour be too busy to alter discussed - though as in 

have a New Labour taxes? principle UK pic needs us to 

Government with a No chance. The speech save for our retirement 

big majority, the flaaoed one definite measure rather than look rn rtv» Sraf# 

Queen has read her speech 
(OK, she has a good ghost 
writer for it). Wfll New 








Did you know that to receive the maximum pension 
available, you would typically have to be a member of the 
same company pension scheme for 40 years? 

Or that changing your job, even once, could 
dramatically reduce your pension? So that, just when you 
have more time to enjoy life, you have less money. 

Topping up your company pension with an Equitable 
Free-Standing Additional Voluntary Contribution Scheme 
can help bridge the gap. 

You make contributions from your gross income, with 
tax relief at the highest rate you pay. 

Remember that the value of tax relief available will 
depend on individual circumstances, and that current 
legislation can change in the future. 

What's more, we don't believe in paying co mmission to 
third parties for the introduction of new business. 

If you would like more information by post and by 
telephone call (0990) 38 48 58, or return the coupon below. 

www.eqidtabIe.co.uk 

InfbnnacwnAuivKe will only be giveaon Equitable group products 
Regulated by die Personal Investment Authority 
THE EQUITABLE LITE. FSEEPQST.TAUO^ ITKEET. AU-ESBUHY. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HPT I 7BR 

iTo-. The life. FREEPOST. Wikoa Street. AYLESBURY. BudcsHKl 7BR~1 

1 1 would welcome information on The Equitable'? Free-Standing A VC plan* Q I 
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The Equitable Life 

You profit from our principles 


Labour be too busy to alter 
taxes? 

No chance. The speech 
flagged one definite measure 
- the much-heralded windfall 
tax on privatised utilities. 
Plenty of detail needed on 
that one, but what else is Mr 
Brown going to pull out of his 
battered Budget bag? 
(Assuming he- uses it - who 
knows, he might ditch it along 
with the white tie and tails.) 

One measure we should 
be able to bank on is the ' 
reduction in VAX on 
domestic fuel - so gas and 
electricity bills will go down 
when the VAT rate goes 
down from 8 per cent to 5 
per cent. Incidentally, there 
is no point in not paying 
today's bill and risking 
disconnection in an effort to 
get into a lower VAT rate, If 
the bill has arrived, it will 
cany VAT at the rate when 
the bill was raised, not when 
you get round to paying it. 

But then Mr Brown may 
turn his attention to tax 
raising measures. Indeed it 
seems the Bank of England 
and various City 
commentators are hinting 
that he needs to raise taxes 
to help control the economy. 
What might come? 

There are measures that 
would come in immediately 
and those more likely to 
come in from the start of the 
next tax year. Some or all 
wOJ no doubt be described as 
blocking loopholes. 

Obvious overnight changes 
are to things like petrol - 
where Labour is committed 
to increasing duties - and 
1 tobacco, where we have 
already had a signal of an 
attack in the speech. In the 
anti-avoidanCe arena we 
could see changes to 
inheritance tax, possibly with 
the ending of the exemption 
for gifts during life (“PETs”). 
Some of the capital gains tax 
reliefs such as reinvestment 
relief may be restricted 
making it less easy to shelter 
any gains made. 

Next April might well see 
an end to mortgage tax relief 
or a reduction in its value at 
least. Some restriction of the 
tax advantages of pension 
contributions is also much 


discussed - though as in 
principle UK pic needs us to 
save for our retirement 
rather than look to the State, 
that needs care. 

There is an indirect way to 
squeeze revenue from the 
pensions area that has many 
companies worried - altering 
the tax credit on dividends. 

Currently companies pay 
advance corporation tax 
(ACT) on dividends at one 
quarter of the cash dividend 
Thus, an £80 dividend 
requires ACT of £20. The 
company recovers the ACT 
by reducing its main 
corporation tax bill - it’s just 
paid it earlier - and the 
recipient of the dividend gets 
a credit to set against any tax 
bill That means no tax to 
pay for basic or lower rate 
taxpayers, but £20 more for 
those on higher rate. 

The key point is that 
pension fluids can get the £20 
repaid Needless to say, they 
are fond of dividends as they 
get £100 out of that £80 
dividend So cutting the ACT 
rate in half actually raises 
money - less to pay back to 
the pension funds and more 
extracted from higher rate 
taxpayers. Those on basic rate 
probably wouldn’t be 
pursued for the missing 13 
per cent, but who knows? 

A number of companies 
are thinkin g about advancing 
dividend payments to ensure 
the 20 per cent rate and 
credit applies. But changing 
ACT - or going further and 
phasing it out altogether - is 
really something one would 
like to think requires thought 
and time, and thus perhaps is 
one for next April rather 
than next month. 

• Similarly, a general reform 
of CGT perhaps introducing 
lower rates for long-held 
investments, may be in the 
wings. 

Sadly I do not have a 
crystal ball to guarantee that 
my m usings accurately 
reflect what will come out in 
the Budget. But I suspect 
that all the above are 
somewhere on Mr Brown’s 
scratchpad of ideas. ' 

John Whiling is a tax partner 
at Price Waterhouse 
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Schroders 


*. ' You xrodc as.it is/so 

istft it time yea fetyewr spans tbfiORMf '- 

• 

woricbmdforjknri 

■ . *i ■ 

Invest in a Schrotjcx HHP' regular 

investment pijan, wvth a monthly 

E$n^t. Dibit Then yoo eoakl join flic. / 

thousands of investors, who have'- 

profited from oub award-winning 

• track, record -of consistent, high 

performance:. " 

,% •* %# ■ * 

.. Yon can relax, in^the knowledge 

tiiat yb«r capital. won!t be tied, 
Wr'iraUcr or suspend year monthly . 

: investments a & you wish.. And now. 
you can add or exdrange any Tree 4 
shares you receive from one of the 
BuSdiog Society share oiers. . 

. Ap. you, have to do Is pick up the 
phocAOrapairOf scissors.. 
Sxmaioui.issAiti. ‘ . 

0800 OOP 

• • * ’ ‘Quoting ref. 42? 


TO; SCHRODERS. 
CUSTOMER SERVICES DEPT. 
03423 FREEPOST, LON 7109. 
LONDON EC4B4PD. 

Please send me my free copy of ihe 
Schroder 1997/98 PEP brochure, 
including information on regular 
investment. Alternatively, contact your 
usual Financial Adviser. 


■ Aur paformmt is not ne ces s arily a guide to - 

1 future performance. The ufto- of fmesrmoiU I 
| and the Income from them may fall as rreU as | 

■ rbe and btsesim may not get back the amount . 

* ottgtnaJly invested The keels and bases of. and *■ 
] reBsfsfirm. taxation may change. Tax reliefs | 
a referred to are those currently onoMr and • 

* their ndue depends on dtectraatuusices of the * 

I indlekhtal imestae. | 

| Issued by Schroder Investment ■ 
! Management Limited, Senator House. ■ 
1 85 Queen Viaoria Street. London EC4V | 
1 4EI Regulated by TMRQ. On the internet | 
. as wwwjchrodcisxom 



The Scottish Widows European PEP 

Have your savings 

GROWN BY 



- FREE FROM UK TAX? 


NOW \ % DISCOUNT FOR MONTHLY PAYMHMS 


S are each month with the Scottish Widows 
European PEP and you could enjoy superb 
returns on your money. That's because it offers 
the tax-efficiency of a Personal Equity Plan and the 
potential for real capital growth. The PEP invests in 
our European Trust. Had the Trust been available as a 
PEP since 1986, it would have returned an average 
145% jxa.^ Past performance is not necessarily a guide 
to the future. 

What’s more, were offering you a 1% discount on 
the purchase price for every monthly payment" - and 
a FREE £10 Marks & Spencer gift voucher when you 
start saving. . _ 

To discover more, simply /a,.. 
call the number below” £y j| » 

‘or return the coupon 


CALL NOW S' 0345 6789 10 


and quote reference number S12 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


hswd bj Sasash Wdom (Mown luna^nnea mm. 
tagutaed tn tta Ptmcwi kansneoi mtmt «4 wn> 


Save from as little as £50 per month 

Free jrom UK Income Tax and Capital Gains Tax 

Excellent capital growth potential ‘ 

Withdraw money at any time 



NO COST. NO OBLIGATION. NO SALESPERSON WILL CALL 

Please return to: Scottish Widows, Customer Services Department. 
FREEPOST EH2920. 16 Bernard Street, Edinburgh EH6 6PP. 

Surname (MVMrs/Mfcs/Ms) 

FirST namels) 

Address 


Telephone No. (worfc/home)_ 
Date of Birth 


.Mated Female Q 


open to OK residents only, aged over tg and resident in the UK 
for tax purposes. 

We win never mate your name and address available to other organisations. 
However, we wp occastonaBy tefl you about our other produasandsererces 
whit** we believe will be of Interest (o you. H you would prefer nor to receive 
tills information, please lick dm box. □ 

reference number. S12 


tSourea Micropal. Based on £T0D per month from M.2.S6 to 1.1.97. Offer to Bid prices. With gross income rennuested. Over the 5 years to T.1.97 the same Investment 
woukl have provided an average annual growth rate of ia.79t The figures shown illustrate what the return would have been if the Trust had been efwrbie fur indusmnin 
f^ua-y '**■ Tire -ah* of stoefcmartet investments and any income from them may faH as wSTJ^l a^ 

rate ^ wn 9 e may cause the value of any overseas investments to go up or down, where applicable we wfll recoveTany overseasMUmsvrtlerever ' 
^ s ® Tuto ^ ch * n 9 e and the vakie of any tax advantages depends on personal oraimstanoes. The 1% discount on monthly I 

payments assumes charges at their current level For Plans effected by fthiune 1997. “For your protection. yourcaBs to Scottish Widows may be recoided or montored 
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A life sentence as high-risk 






Hilary Freeman: Now branded high risk photocsraph: nicola kurtz 


T his is the story of how ! dis- 
covered I might have an 
inoiraWcK^'tk^TOtfroni 
my GP or neurologist, but 
from an insurance company. Two 
yearn ago, I developed blurred vision 
in my nght eye. I put it down to eye- 
strain. The eye hospital diagnosed 
u optic neuritis” and sent me home 
with the advice, Tt will go away on 
its own.' 1 It did. 

When, a few months later, I 
applied for life insurance cover for 
a mortgage, I was turned down flat 
Frantic calls to nsyGP revealed that 
optic neuritis is often associated 
with multiple sclerosis, though not in 
all cases. A neurologist said I did not 
hove MS; the insurance company did 
not waiver. I wrote rude letters 
threatening publicity. I got life cover. 

As it happens, I have since gpnc 
on to develop MS. Aside from a few 
initial sensory symptoms, 1 am out- 
wardly healthy and active and able 
to go about my business as normal 
But to the world of insurance, I am 
now a “high risk” When I was diag- 
nosed with MS, I learned an unex- 
pected lesson - the disease may not 
kill me, but the premiums will 
Ruth Carlyle, manager of the MS 
Society's education and informa- 
tion services, says underwriters' 


Insurance: Hilary Freeman has multiple 
sclerosis. Companies have tunnel-vision 


reliance on rigid “mortality tables” 
means people with MS may have dif- 
ficulty getting life cover and arc likely 
to be charged higjh premiums for 
travel and motor insurance. It it 
almost impossible to buy permanent 
health insurance. 

The science of underwriting; does 
not allow far individual esceptionsto 
the rule, and yet MS - aid many 
other conditions - are characterised 
by their very individual and unpre- 
dictable nature. 

Mention MS, and most people wffl 
think of high-profile, severe cases, 
such as Jacqueline du Pr6, the cel- 
list who was crippled and eventually 
killed by the condition. But the 
majority of MS sufferers have the 
“relapsing-remitting’’ type, which is 
characterised by attacks foQowed by 
long periods of remission, when 
they have no symptoms at alL 

Of the estimated 85,000 people in 
the UK with MS, approximately 20 
per cent have a “benign” form which 
involves only one or two mild initial 
attacks, followed by complete recov- 
ery. Although neurologists are 


unable to foreteOhow MS will affect 
a particular patient, underwriters 
assume the worst possible scenario 
and load premiums for aU sufferers 
accordingly. 

The tunnel-visioned approach of 
underwriters affects sufferers of 
other conditions, such as cancer, 
coronary heart disuse and diabetes. 
Roger Scoytbe, managing director of 
Mencap City Insurance Services, 
which specialises in providing insur- 
ance for charities and individuals, 
Qlustraies this with the case of a busi- 


nessman with cerebral palsy: “The 
refused a dist 


busi nessman wras refused a discount 
on a holiday because he was tuned 
down for the travel insurance that 
you had to buy with the holiday. 

“The travel agent told the insur- 
ance company that the businessman 
‘could hardly speak,' so the under- 
writerassunial he was unfit to traveL 
If the underwriter had asked more 
questions, he would have discovered 
the businessman was highly intelli- 
gent and used to travelling abroad.” 

The Disability Discrimination Act 
which came into force in December, 


does not prevent insurance compa- 
nies from charging higher premiums 
for people with medical conditions 
and disabilities, but they are now 
required to justify them with statis- 
tical evidence, such as medical 
reports or research, 

Mr Smyibe advises that if you sus- 
pect you are the victim of unfair dis- 
crimination, you should ask your 
insurance broker or the Insurance 
Ombudsman to challenge the deci- 
sion. The discrimination may be 
reversed by a more senior under- 
writer, oryou may have to take your 
case to court. 

It's not all bad news. Several 
insurers -AGff Churchill and Com- 
mercial Union, among them - are 
reviewing their policy wordings and 
ratings systems in the light of the Dis- 
ability Discrimination Act And there 
are a growing number of companies 


and financial advisers which spe- 
cialise in providing insurance for 
people in high risk groups. 

Flexibility is not a matter of polit- 
ical correctness. It isanecesstty.Wtth 
the advent of genetic testing, many 
more people & of the prospect of 

being labelled a “high risk”. One may 
have the condition for life, but it 
doesn’t have to be a life sentence. 


on. 


The MS Society produces a free 13- 
page [act-sheet on "Insurance and 

MS,' 

des and alist of “morei 
companies. Write to: MS Society, 25 
Effie Road, Fulham, London, SW6 
1EE. Helpline No: 0171 371 8000. 
Mencap Gty Insurance Services: 0121 
233 2722. BritishAssocmtim of Can- 
cer United Patients (BACXJP): 0800 
181 199 - information for people with 
amcet; mdudingonmsuimce matters. 


No fund managers, just the cat’s whiskers 


A portfolio of shares chosen 
by an unusually feline fond 
manager has grown almost 
twice as fast as its bench- 
mark index in the last three months. 
Investors who followed in the tracks 
of the CAT portfolio - which con- 
tains 37 stocks picked by a cat 
named Schrodinger - would have 
seen its value grow by 5.1 percent 
in the three months to May 12. 

The portfolio’s rise in value com- 
napes with growth of just Z8 per cent 
UPhe FTSE mid-250, the index from 
which its shares were drawn. This 
ranks CAT at number 71 in field of 
165 UK equity growth unit trusts, 
well ahead of funds from managers 
such as Fidelity, Mercury . M&G, 
Henderson and Martin Currie. 

The average unit trust in the UK 
equity growth sector lagged behind 
CAX managing growth of only 4.2 
per cent The best trust over the 
three months was Gartmore’s UK 
Capital Growth trust, which grew 
by 11.9 per cent, and the worst was 
Henry Cooke Lumsden's Ark- 


Portfolio: Paul 
Slade’s moggy 
picked wisely 


wright Recovery fond, which lost 
43 per cent of its value. 

The shares in the portfolio were 
selected on August 12 last year by 
Schrodinger. He did this by picking 
35 pieces of dried cat food from a 
numbered grid with 250 squares. 

We then matched the numbers 
he selected to an alph abet ical list 
of companies In the FTSE mid- 
250. Finally, we persuaded a 
friendly fund management com- 
pany to run the portfolio on its 
own computers, just as if it were a 
real unit trust. 

Shortly after we set up the port- 
folio, St James’ Place Capital hived 
off its investment trust role to a 
newly-created trust called VRT St 
James' Place shareholders were 
given three shares in the new St 


James' Place, plus one VRT share 
and 522>p in VIST’s Joan stock for 
every three shares they owned in 
the old St James' Place. This 
expanded our portfolio from 35 
stocks to 37. 

The top-performing share in 
CAT over the past quarter has 
been construction group Thylor 
Woodrow. Renewed interest in the 
housing market also helped house 
builder Wimpey and materials sup- 
plier Polypipe into the top 10. 

Chris Bingham, a construction 
analyst at stockbroker Quiller & 
Co, says Thylor Woodrow’s strong 
performance comes partly from 
reducing its property investment 
portfolio to pump cash into other 
areas, such as property develop- 
ment, which offer a higher return. 

“Basically, they’ve had a large 
investment property portfolio in the 
past and now they’re reducing it 
down a bit,” he says. Taylor 
Woodrow has also benefited from 
its construction activities, outside 
the UK, where margins are higher. 


Mr Bingham adds: “House price 
inflation is emanating from the 
South-east and London in the main 
and Wimpey, being such a large 
housing company, is quite wed 
. exposed to the South-east market. 
Therefore, the market is assuming 
that Wimpey’s earnings are going 
to increase.” 

Schrodinger’s other shrewd 
move was in financials, which also 
figure heavily in the top 10. Invesco, 
one of his best choices, merged with 
another fond management group 
named AIM at the end of Febru- 
ary, creating Amvescap, our fourth 


best-performing share, 
etailers in CAT ! 


Retailers in CAT had a tougher 
time, with both Anita Roddick's 
Body Shop and MFI Furniture 
near the bottom of the table. 

Jill Osborne, another Quilter 
analyst, says: “If interest rates go up, 
the retail sector tends to under-per- 
fbnn. We all know interest rates are 
going to go up, and that does affect 
the sector in terms of sentiment. 
Also, of course, there’s a mini- 


Budget coming up and we don't 
know what Gordon Brown is going 
to do on the fiscal side. Consumers 
don’t know where they stand.” 

MFI in particular, Ms Osborne 
adds, has been hit by a recent trad- 
ing statement wanting of disap- 
pointing sales. 

Of course, in the real world, 
three months is far too short a 
period in which to judge a fond’s 
performance - the figures for five 
years or more are what really count 
In its first nine months, CAT has 
slightly under-performed the mar- 
ket, showin g grow th of 3.7 per cent 
against an FTSE 250 figure of 43 
per cent In three months’ time, 
however, we plan to drop the 10 
worst performers and let Schro- 
dinger pick 10 replacements. 


For a full list of shares in the CAT 
portfolio and their performance in the 
past three months, write UK Me 
Cicutti, CAT Portfolio, The Inde- 
pendent , 1 Canada Square, Canary 
Wharf, London. E14 5DL. 


The Index-Tracking PEP 
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WHAT MAKES LEGAL a GENERAL'S 
FTSE ALE-SHARE INDEX-TRACKING 
PEP THE BEST VALUE PEP OF ITS 
KIND ON THE MARKET? 

A glance ai the table will show 
fa - since Its launch just over one 
year ago- - this Index-Tracking PEP 
from Legal & General has p roved 
that it offers PEP investors unbeatable 
value for money. 

Jr follows the FTSE All-Share Index! 
This Todex reflects the performance of 
the entire stockmarfcet, so It. reduces 
the risk of being over-exposed to shares 
which under- perform and lessen your 
return. In fact, £6.000 invested in rhe 
Legal Ss General Index-Tracking PEP at 
launch would now be worth J&7.879* 
compared to just £7.262“ in the average 
UK Income Sc Growth Trust. 



NO 

initial charges 


i 


annual management 
charge 


The FTSE All-Share 
Index-Tracking PEP 
that performs the best 


iVO 

I c it hdr nival fee 


(also costs the least) 
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UNBEATABLE COSTS- 
Ac fust 0.5* p a., you won't find a better 
value FTSE AlkShaic Index-Tracking PEP 
anywhere ebc. And there w 
initial changes or withdrawal Bees to pay. 

TO find our more about the Uks OUt mOT# HOW - PfoOTie free 0500116622 

best value FTSE AH-Share Indac-TrackuW 
PEP. call now, or return die coupon 

opposite. Alternatively, you can contact 

o.uk 
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For those looking 
for a long term investment. 


. If you thought dandruff shampoos 
were just a short term solution, think 
again. 

Neutrogena Long Lasting Dandruff 
Control Shampoo is so effective, it 
actually goes on working for longer. 

So you don’t have to use it every 
time you wash your hair. 

Just once a week will keep your 
dandruff under control. And we’re 
confident that with this investment, 
you won’t see any returns. 

Neutrogena Long Lasting Dandruff 
Control Shampoo keeps dandruff 



away for longer. 
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Breaking 
records: 
Engish water- 
colours by 
David Coot (left) 
and William 
Henry Hunt 
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Fighting over a rural idyll 


E arly English watercolours 
are not the sexiest sector of 
the art market. Until 
recently, they were more 
likely to be seen decorating the 
study walls of retired doctors and 
clergymen than the jazzy interiors 
of young City whiz-kids. 

But spectacular record prices at 
last month's spring sales at 
Sotheby’s and Christie’s in London 
have recalled the eager buying of 
10 years ago and prompted spec- 
ulation that prices for gentle rural 
idylls of the 18th and 19th centuries 
might be about to take off. 

Two saleroom duels caused the 
sensation, both at Sotheby’s. The 
London dealers Hazlitt Gooden 
and Foe paid £109,300 for a water- 
colour by David Cox (1783-1859) 
showing one of his favourite subjects 
- travellers, some on horseback, 
hurrying across Lancaster Sands 
just ahead of the treacherous tide. 
The bjggest price previously paid for 
a Cox was £49,500. . 

But the talking point in New 
Bond Street was not just Hazlitt 
Gooden and Fox’s bullish bid but 
the fact that their bidding was 
aggressively chased sky-high by a 
brash newcomer on a first outing 
- the London dealership Spink- 
Leger. They are a mamage of two 
galleries that took place Only last 


Collect to invest: John Windsor on 
saleroom duels for watercolours 


September, with a big but undis- 
closed buying kitty from Christie’s, 
which owns them. 

Spink-Leger carried off “The 
Interior of a Bara", an enchanting 
and technically brilliant study in 
light and. shadow by William 
Hemy Hum (1790-1864). Of 
course, said wiseacres, the big bid 
would obviously have been on the 
instruction of a rich collector. 

But the irrepressible and unre- 
pentant Lowell Ubson of Spink 
Leger, a watercolour specialist 
who used to be with the Leger 
Galleries, denied this: “I always 
buy for stock, never on commis- 
sion - it shows I'm convinced 
enough to put my money where 
my hunch is, and that gives clients 
confidence. People have been 
telling me for 15 years that I pay 
crazy prices. But, luckily, resources 
here are not a problem. I don’t get 
bored with a very good picture on 
my office wall.” 

The market, he says, is solid at 
the top. As a market-maker, he 
should know. "The rich are always 
with us”, is a favourite quip of his 
- but what of rhe rest of us with 


only a few hundred or a few thou- 
sand to spend? "The middle-mar- 
ket - that is, between £3,000 and 
£20,000 - is a UK-based market 
and is more sensitive to economic 
downturns.” 

UK-based? It’s a good clue. He 
means not just retired English 
clergymen but people in the pro- 
fessions and finance who would 
like to buy two or three water- 
colours a year Inst will stop buying 
in an ill wind. 

He was off to a fair in New York 
when I spoke to him: another clue. 
Those Americans may know their 
Turners (an American private col- 
lector paid the top price of 
£133.500 at Christie's watercolour 
sale last month, for a Turner land- 
scape) as well as much-hyped 
French watercolourists such as 
Boudin, but when are they going 
to take a fancy to less famous Eng- 
lish names such as Cox and Hunt? 

. It’s happening, according to 
Libson. British scholars have been 
busy researching and publishing 
on English watercolourists for the 
past 15-20 years, especially English 
landscape painters. Before long. 


rich Americans will have all the 
information they need. 

Ubson finds little to inspire 
him in the middle price range 
these days. But his catalogue of 
best choices offers for £4,000 a 
delightful Edward Lear (yes, the 
much-loved nonsense man) show- 
ing the two sons of Waiter Con- 
greve, his neighbour in San Remo, 
playing with their dog. 

Sotheby’s auctioneer Henry 
Wemyss explains that, 10 years 
ago, there would be half a dozen 
big dealers buying for stock 15-30 
watered outs in every sale. Now, 
there are fewer dealers and they 
buy only two or three paintings at 
the top of the market. The reason: 
clued-up private collectors are 
compering with them in the 
middle price range. 

Ten years ago, a nice riverside 
scene by John Vhriey (1778-1842). 
a friend of WDliam Blake and 
Cox’s teacher, might be snapped 
up by a dealer for £1,500 and end 
up with a tag of £2^00 in his shop 
window. Not any more. Private 
buyers are prepared to bid that 
kind of money at auction. 

But private collectors have 
become more discriminating, as 
weD as bolder at auction. They want 
good examples of the school and 
good examples of the artist's work. 


Quality counts. If you have no eye 
for it, spend your money elsewhere. 

What is more, the new private 
buyers think like dealers: they 
want not only good subject matter 
and good condition but pictures 
fresh to market. 

Hazh'tt’s Lindsay Stainton, who 
was not saying whether her big buy 
was for stock or for a client, cau- 
tioned: “I don’t know whether 
prices at the top end of the mar- 
ket will percolate down. Hitherto, 
this kind of art, has been predom- 
inantly domestic consumption. But 
1 think that watercolourists such as 
Cox could have the same appeal as, 
say, Gustave Courbet (French real- 
ist, 1819-77). Collectors abroad are 
beginning to realise that the Eng- 
lish produced great painters, not 
just great writers”. 

A dealer who has succeeded in 
the middle market as well as the 
top is Andrew Wyld of the London 
dealers Thomas Agnew. “My sell- 
ing exhibition in February-March 
was deliberately middle-market, 
£2,000-£25,00Q, and they were 
selling as thick and fast as in 1988- 
89. Not all of them are rich. Some 
have only £1,000-£1 T 500 to spend 
I take the same trouble in advis- 
ing them as 1 do in buying for 
myself. That’s how a dealer can 
come in useful." 


Even if the US 
market needs a 
breathing space, 
a downward 
slide may not 
be imminent 

C orporate finance 

departments have been 
kept busy over the past 
year or so.. Much of the. 
activity was put down 7 to a “beat 
the. election” buying spree from . 

corporate predators. The idea was 
to get in early and so be ahead of 
what was expected to be a tougher 
regulatory regime under a Labour 
Government. So for so good, but . 
what happens as soon as the 
election is out of the way? A mega? 
merger catches the market 
! unawares. 

■ I imagine there is merit in 
washing down your Burger King 
meal with pints of the black stuff, 
but it is difficult to see the deal 
going through. Aside from the fact 
that it will be a great test for the 
new Government’s competition 
policy, already many of Grand 
Metropolitan and Guinness’s rivals 
in the drinks trade have pointed to 
the anti-trust provisions in the US 
and have indicated that they will 
make every effort to stop the 
merger succeeding. 

That says to me it must be a 
good idea for the shareholders of 
the two companies. The market 
thought so too, marking the shares 
of both companies up sharply. Now 
we have the waiting. 

It is very telling that the new 
company is to be called GMG 
Brands, assuming it succeeds in 
crossing the many hurdles that -will 
be in its path. Brands and brand 
management look like being the 
business opportunity of the 1990s. 

Banks have been working hard 
to develop their brands. Witness 
the way that the Midland Griffin 
has been replaced by the HSBC 
Hexagon. HSBC probably thinks 
its business skills and branding 
capabilities are capable of further 
exploitation. Rumours abounded 
during the week that it was about 
to pounce upon Abbey National. 

It is just as well we have all this 
takeover activity to buoy market 
sentiment as I have been listening 
to the wise Professor Tim Congdon 
telling an audience in Ipswich that 
the bull market has come to an 
end. Speaking at a seminar 
organised by my new colleagues in 
my home county (hurrah! an early 
night), the ex-adviser to the 
Chancellor pointed to inflated 
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Brian Tora 


valuation levels in the' US Jeading 
inevi tab ly to a retrenchmta^, with 
all the knock-on effect tbj%might 
have on other world markets.. . 

I hope- he is not; right, b« we 
• have to accept that.v^uatkfo-Ievels 
are as stretched as they have ever 
- been during rny three decides in 
. the investment business. There are, 
though, reasons to. believe that, 
even if the market needs a 
breathing space, a downward slide 
. is not imminent. 

■ At the meeting of our own 
investment strategy committee this 
week, my colleague charged with 
keeping the temperature of the US 
market under review pointed to 
the feet tfiat there were still moqjte 
bears than bulls- amongst US ^ 
investors. Moreover, he could 
point to the fact that the Fed bad 
the economy closely under control, 
that technological advance was 
delivering higher profitability 
without forcing up wage rates and 
impacting upon inflation and that 
profit performance was 
consistently coming in ahead of 
analysts’ expectations. 

The most potent factor, m his . 
view, is this preponderance of 
bears. He surmised that investment 
managers only tell you how they 
feel about the market after they 
have done whatever dealing is 
necessary to ensure they are ahead 
of the game, for fear of not being 
able to buck a trend they 
themselves may have kicked into 
being. 

In other words, managers are 
bearish because they still have a lot 
of liquidity to put into the market 
They want to see the market lower. 
This seems largely borne out by 
the evidence. ‘Bike the way in 
which Wall Street bounces so ±-v 
swiftly after a setback. 

All this may not be a reason to 
believe the US market can go on 
breaking into new high ground 
consistently, but it does give 
comfort when trying to assess the 
scale of any setback And since the 
US market will govern to a greater 
or lesser extent how we all do, I 
find that a very comforting 
thought 

Brian Tora is chairman'of the Greig 
Middleton strategy committee and 
can be reached on 0171 392 4000 








This is the average annual compound growth rate we have achieved for 
our clients over the last nine years. 

Managed bonds have long been recognised as one of the best and most 
tax-efficient providers of capital growth. Exactly how much growth is 
achieved depends, to a large extent, on how the bonds are managed. Our 
philosophy is to obtain high growth for low to medium risk. A quarterly 
valuation is sent to all clients, and an income facility is also available. 

The Moneyhill Growth Fund through Royal Sun Alliance is the top- 
performing broker-managed fund in the UK over the last nine years. 

Because this investment may go down in value as well as up, you may not get back the full 
amount invested. The past is not necessarily a guide to future performance. Growth rates are 
calculated on an offer to bid basis and assume no income has been taken. Levels and bases of, 
and reliefs from, taxation are subject to change. The period illustrated is up to 12th May 1997. 

*Source: Micropal. 

Write for further details or telephone 01 494 678900 

MONEYHILL FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 

Woodpecker House, Old Long Grove, Seer Green 
Beaconsfield, Bucks HP9 2QH 
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Penny Shares are Booming! 

Make an average gain of 412%* on shares 
costing less than £1 


Tt’s a fact! Penny Shares could make you a fortune on the Stock 
AMarket. In just 12 mouths the Stock Market’sTop 5 perforating 
shares made an average gain of 412%*. And ALL of these 
amazing movers were Penny Shares! 

Penny Shares are often in smaller companies - which is 
excellent news if you are about to invest Our research 
shows that in the 3 years following the last two recessions, 
smaller companies (and therefore Penny Shares) out performed 
the rest of the marker by a significant margin. It happened after 
the , 74/’75 slump. It happened after the recession, of the early 
’80s . . . and now. as we enter a period of dynamic economic 
recovery, the value of Penny Shares could continue to soar. So ask 
yourself - do you have the time it takes to comb the Stock Market 
week after week? Do you have the contacts who are close enough 
, to the action to let you in on the most promising shares? And do 
! you have the experience to recognise profit opportunities? 

TAKE CONTROL OF YOUR 
FUTURE WEALTH 

Now you can seize this booming market for yourself. PENNY 
SHARE GUIDE is Britain’s premier newsletter for tipping 
those smaller companies char show the most explosive potential 
for growth and profit. And yon can claim your FREE issue 
right NOW! 

Step by step, share by share, PENNY SHARE GUIDE tells 
you when to buy, when to hold, and when to sell to minimise 
your risk and maximise your profits. Today, over 20.000 
readers are getting regular supplies of this exclusive advice - 


and you can discover the unique source of their knowledge jr* 
when you return the coupon below. * 

CLAIM YOUR FREE COPY 
OF PENNY SHARE GUIDE 
And to help your investments even further, when you 
subscribe to PENNY SHARE GUIDE you’ll receive 2 FREE 
gifts - 'Penny Shares Made Simple' - a pocket guide that lifts 
the lid on the most success faj investment techniques PLUS the 
unique 'SharecaU Directory' that lets you monitor , the 
movement of over 2,000 shares any time, anywhere in the UK. 

And if you respond within 10 days you’ll also receive 'flow to 
Buy and SeO Shares'. 

* NEW OFFER ★ -9 

FREE Financial TimesipUman Publishing Book worth £19.99 
As. a full subscriber to PENNY SHARE GUIDE you’ll 
receive those 3 special FREE gifts PLUS a brand new edition 
of ‘Hie Investor's Guide to How the Stock Market Really 
Works’. Published by the Financial Times/Pitman Publishing, 
this comprehensive investment manual would cost you £19.99 
in a bookshop. You’ll find full derails of this new-reader offer 
with your free issue of PENNY SHARE GUIDE: 

EXTRA EXTRA! ^ 

As part of our special introductory offer you’ll get more than 
£30 off your first year’s subscription to PENNY SHARE 
GUIDE — officially £59.50 you can read. all 12 Info-packed 
issues, plus your 4 free gifts for just £29! 


CLAIM YOUR FREE COPY NOW 

Prepare to be amazed by what you’ll read. Take your first step into the exciting world of Penny Shares. 
Call FREE on 0500 823 873 NOW or simply fill in the coupon below (no stamp required) 
and get the latest issue of PENNY SHARE GUIDE . . . ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

Penny Share Guide, FREEPOST. A TWSSS1, Edinburgh EHk 0FX. 
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YES! I want to be a part of today's Penny Share profit boom! Please send me my FREE copy of PENNY SHARE GUIDE 
PLUS my FREE Penny Share market report pack and details of a special half-price offer for one year’s subscription to PENNY 
SHARE GUIDE, including how I can claim my FREE investment book worth £19.99. 


NAME: 


,._Mr/Mrs/Ms 


ADDRESS: 


-Postcode: 


Send to: Penny Share Guide, FREEPOST, NW352I. 
Edinburgh EH4 OFX (No stamp required). 


FREEPHONE 
0500 823 873 
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Serena Mackesy 

In mv week 


But the 
most striking 
thing is this- 
beautiful 
people en 
masse have 
roughly the 
same effect 
as a bottle of 
aspirin - 
totally 
anodyne 


S tylist has long since 
dropped out: a pair of 
doe-likc eyes is not a 
strong hand to hold. 
Designer, photographer and 
I hunch aggressively over the 
formica, fighting to the bitter 
end. “Sec you one and raise 
you one.” We study our cards. 
They’re large: not so easy to 
manipulate, but the detail is 
fantastic. “What'veyou got?" 
“A three of little pointy 
chins." - You?" -Yeah. See that 
wo, raise three ." -I’ll see you". 
Photographer pouts, shrugs. 
Lays his cards on the table. 
“A flush." **What of?” -But- 
ton noses." Triumphantly I 
lay mine down. “Five-card 
straight. Cups AA through 
D." “Damn.” 

Model-card stud 
is a tough game: you 
have to be ruthless 
and .you have to 
have total self-belief 
to get to the top. 

The rules aren't 
clear-cut like they 
are in other games: 
sure, you've got your 
basic traditions of 
ascendancy - and 
luck, of course, plays 
a major part, but so, 
unlike modelling, 
does originality. You've got to 
be able to sec those special fea- 
tures and use them: in model- 
card poker, it’s differences that 
count: a pair of roman noses, 
for instance, will beat a flush of 
rosebud lips hands down. 

- Designer, stylist and pho- 
tographer have been working; 
I've just been along for the 
ride. We’ve spent the day cab- 
bing from agency to agency, 
developing coffee-imbalances 
and extra-large yawns as a 
stream of kids is herded past us 
hoping to be picked for the 
slaughter. Sometimes they’re in 
books, sometimes they’re on 
walls. And in the wood-floored, 
white-walled atmosphere of 
the Elite agency, they’ve been 
trotted out in the flesh (what 
there is of it) to tell us their 
names in their little voices and 
look hopeful beneath the jay- • 
ers of panstick masking their 
beautiful complexions. 

There’s nothing like a model 
agency to give you an appetite 


for a sausage sandwich. It’s not 
so much the girls themselves as 
the bookers, with their salad- 
and-grape pitta-bread lunches 
and their adjectival arma- 
ments. Bookers have sharp 
haircuts, sharp faces and totally 
angular personalities. The 
words “amazing", “extraordi- 
nary", “wonderful", “so pro- 
fessional” and “such a charac- 
ter” trip from their tongues as 
they wave photographs of 
indistinguishable pubesccnts 
under your nose. 

“She’s fantastic," warble 
the hookers as we huddle over 
a glossy of another child who 
should by rights have been 
playing hopscotch and bother- 
ing old blokes with the way she 



eats icc lollies. “Incredible per- 
sonality. We can’t bring her up 
to see you ’cause she’s still at 
school, but she’s got great 
potential". Their computer ter- 
minals are plastered with Post- 
It notes saying things like “I 
love you loads and loads and 
everybody thinks your (sic) 
great" And then you over- 
hear them swearing on the 
phone to their boyfriends and 
saying things to their col- 
leagues like: “He’s such an idle 
sod. If he doesn't get off his 
arse soon there’s going to have 
to be a split” and you under- 
stand that beneath these dar- 
ling exteriors beat the hearts of 
secondhand car salesmen. 

The secondhand cars are 
lined up, waiting to trip over to 
us. ignoring each other and all 
dressed exactly alike - sldnny- 
rib top. cotton A-line mini, 
knee-boots. Everyone wants 
to be Jean Shrimpion these 
days, though prawn cocktail is 
often closer to the truth. “Do 


you like it in London?" pho- 
tographer asks an exhausted- 
looking Swede. “Oh, yes," she 
replies. “1 hope to live here one 
day. Find a good Englishman 
and settle down." 

You learn a lot about beauty 
when you’re confronted with a 
whole slew of it Those cheek- 
bones that bulge out above an 
inverted isosceles trench, for 
instance. You know how you 
get that look? By having teeth 
like a horse, that’s how.Wrinklc- 
Icss skin g usually accompanied 
by a total lack of movement in 
the facial muscles. But the 
most striking thing is this: 
beautiful people, cn masse, 
have roughly the same effect as 
a bottle of aspirin - totally ano- 
dyne. Ikea may 
claim we've come a 
long way, but your 
average rag-trade 
impresario doesn’t 
want a woman to 
look interesting 
enough to distract 
the eye from their 
clothes, and the 
ideal female body is 
still one that doesn’t 
traumatise the male 
of the species with 
the fact that it men- 
struates. 

We gather handsful of card- 
board and dive into the first 
bap-joint wc come across. 
Order white-bread sandwiches 
with loads of ketchup. Coke 
(diet) and an ashtray. Designer 
and stylist bitch about the day, 
laying cards out one by one. 
“That one," says stylist. “I 
mean, the teeth. Dentistry’s 
free on the NHS for kids, isn’t 
it?” “Have you seen the arms 
on this one? She'd never pass 
quality control at Asda." 

“You’re really good at talk- 
ing to them," stylist says to pho- 
tographer, who has been food- 
poisoned by the three bottles of 
wine he shared with me the 
night before and has been griz- 
zling all morning. “Yerr, well," 
he replies round a mouthful of 
food, “I like to see if their 
expressions can change." I 
fondly finger the spot that’s 
coming up on my chin. “Any- 
body fancy a game of stud?” 
“Okay," says stylist. “Brunettes 
are trumps, yeah?". 
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Whatever 
happened to? 

The Thames 
Flood Barrier 


The Big Splash: 

On 8 May 1984, Her Majesty the Queen, 
accompanied by Ken Livingstone, then 
Labour leader of the GLQ opens the 
£5 00m Thames Flood Barrier at Wool- 
wich Reach. Meteorological forecasts 
warn the Barrier’s operators of tidal 
surges ami the gates rise from the river 
bed to stem any encroaching flood. The 
Barrier’s 65 staff have defended London 
on 30 occasions. 


Murkier Waters: 

A political squall broke at the opening. 
The doomed GLC could not stem the tide 
of Thatcherism. However, King Ken dis- 
rupted the smooth Tory flow by craftily 
persuading the Queen to preside over a 
spectacular opening ceremony. 

Drowning not waving: 

Though Ben Jonson pitied “the poor 


Giving Proust the Pinter treatment 

f f \/elIow screen. (A bell 
y rings.) Open countiy- 
I side, a line of trees 


- f f\Zdlo w screen. (A bell 
y rings.) Open countiy- 
I side, a line of trees 
seen from a railway carriage. 
The train is still No sound. 
Momentary yellow screen. The 
sea, seen from a high window; 
a towel hanging oo a towel-rack 
in foreground. No sound. 
Venice. A window on 3 palazzo, 
seat torn a gondola. No sound. 
Momentary yellow screen." 

If anybody ever got round to 
filming The Proust Screenplay 
(Radio 3, Sun), Harold Pinter’s 
celebrated adaptation oiA la 
recherche du temps perdu, this 
is how it would start: with a 
scries of images moving past at 
a thoughtful, sedate pace. On 
radio, in Ned ChaiUet's pro- 
duction, it started very differ- 
ently. True, you got the same 
Images, spoken (by Pinter him- 
self) without noticeable haste; 
hut without all the help that 
pictures give you. the effect was 
of a cloudburst of ideas, a 
brainstorm. And here’s me, 
never having read any Proust, 
caught without my umbrella. 

In this helter-skelter soap- 
opera, personality, places, 
images whipping past for more 



Robert Hanks 

the week on radio 


than two hours, you couldn’i 
help feeling that you were get- 
ting rite wore* of all worlds: you 
lost the leisure for contem- 
plation that books allow; and 
the sense of having a story 
served up for you that film 
offers. Instead, you had to 
concentrate unremittingly. 

This probably didn’t serve 
Proust well - though to some 
extent, this mattered less than 
how Proust was being made to 
serve Pinter. Quite long 
stretches of conversation here 
could easOy be slotted into (say) 
Pinter’s screenplay for The 


Quffler Memorandum, an enig- 
matic spy film involving neo- 
Nazis in Cold \%r Berlin: with 
Pinter there is always a subtext, 
a sense of important knowledge 
never discussed aloud; and the 
fact of the unspoken dialogue 
often seems more important to 
Pinter than the content of iL 

But even Harold didn't come 
out of it that weiL Given the 
veibal deadly necessary to con- 
vey so much plot (12 volumes, 
a man's entire life), there was- 
n't much room for the Pinter 
pause. When it came, it should 
have been a silence weighty 
with significance, a place for afl 
that unspoken knowledge to 
gather; instead, it felt like a 
ample pause for breath. 

What all this comes down to 
is that The Proust Screenplay 
on radio left you tittle the 
wiser about what The Proust 
Screenplay might have been 
like on screen. As radio, while 
it washard to follow, it was also 
gripping. One reason was Pin- 
ter’s own narration, which was 
the best piece of acting by him 
I’ve come across - holding the 
action together, giving a sense 
of unity to the tricksy chronol- 


ogy. A fine performance, too, 
from John Wood, as Charlus. 
an elderly aristo with a taste 
for the lash. Douglas Hodge’s 
Marcel, our sensitive hero, 
made comparatively little 
impression; but that’s probably 
wfaaj be was there for. 

The effects of memory were 
explored in loss depth in the 
first part of Murray Walker’s 
Grand Prix World (Radio 5, 
TUes), in which the great man 
interviewed a number of dri- 
vers, past and present, and 
asked them all the same, some- 
what leading question: wasn't it 
all much nicer in the old days? 
.There are actually some Pin- 
teri&b resonances in Walker’s 
speech -you can imagine him 
in one of his friskier moments 
coming up wich a phrase like “A 
man the like of whom there’d 
been no one before and none 
since", which is how Wilker 
introduced Jadde Stewart. The 
big difference is that nobody 
has ever accused Walker of 
knowing howto do a significant 
pause. It’s not often sport and 
commentator .are so perfectly 
suited; what will happen to 
grand prix without him? 


Dinner for two (or more) chez Wax 


I t didn’t take long for the 
BBC to come back with a 
riposte to The Jack 
Docherty Show (C5, every 
weekday). No surprises, then, 
that Rnbj (BBC2, Mon to 
Wed) doesn't feel fuQy thought 
through: you get the impres- 
sion it's an experimental stop- 
gap. But - hats off - it doesn’t 
skimp on ambition. Uniting 
guests round a dining table 
with no particular axe to grind 
or product to promote, the 
challenge accepted by Ruby is 
to keep the conversational ball 
up in the air without the sup- 
port system of topicatity. and 
without the fiabby or ill-disd- 
p lined as an equivalent show 
on radio could get away with. 

One of its charms is pre- 
cisely its want of slickness, its 
unscripted - as opposed to 
laboriously choreographed - 
informality. On one night, 
Marianne Faithfull left the set 
to remove a layer of clothing, 
while Wax disappeared to the 
powder room - and, true to 
form, told everyone about it 
afterwards. That left Lucinda 
Lambton and Will Self a deux 
at the table, nervously (and, it 
has to be' said, po inti ess ty) 
chatting about the indolent 
hero in Russian literature. 

There have been late-night 
round-table shows before, but 
none have attempted to 
impose the grammar of the 
chat show, which is principally 
designed to pry into the lives 



Jasper Rees 

ihe week on television. 


of the famous. Even after 
three installments, it’s clear 
that some nights go off better 
than others. This is the most 
salient difference from 
Docherty’s shows, which tend 
not to oscillate away from a 
nightly plateau of likeable 
competence. On Monday the 
chat on Ruby was of comedy, 
on TUesday of war reportage, 
on Wednesday of drug cul- 
ture. Over the same three 
nights, despite the pot-pourri 
of guests. The Jack Docherty 
Shaw revisited its usual con- 
versational tropes: “Fll be at 
the Edinburgh Festival this 
summer” or “I used to binge 
for Britain”. Regulars are all 
waiting for the jackpot: “I 
used to binge for Britain at 
the Edinburgh Festival." It 
might be worth making a 
virtue of the guest list’s repet- 
itiveness, by lumping on to 


one thematised show all the 
Perrier award-winners, or 
grouping three old-timers 
fresh out of rehab on one 
sofa. Except that that would 
be copying Ruby. 

On Ruby, guests can mea- 
sure their status by the num- 
ber of other names on the bilL 
There were loads of minor 
Euro-comedians in on the 
Monday but on Tuesday there 
were only John Simpson and 
Eve Arnold to field searching 
questions from Wax like, 
“Who’s the worst tyrant you've 
ever worked with?" Tb which 
you wanted to reply, “Define 
‘with’.” The war reporters' 
show was rewarding, if short 
on gossip. Arnold unpacked 
her Marilyn Monroe anec- 
dotes from their museum dis- 
play case. Simpson merely 
teetered on the edge of indis- 
cretion with a story about Kate 
Adie’s “highly emotional" 
reports from Tiananmen 
Square. Marianne Faithfull 
on Wednesday, was altogether 
more frank. There seems to be 
agreement between Ruby and 
Docherty to get the word 
“fuck” on air as often as 
possible, but Ruby had a head 
stan because Faithful] was 
fondly recalling the joys of sex 
with the Rolling Stones. Wax 
was all set to join in; her pell- 
mell teeth had already formu- 
lated the first consonant of the 
F-word: but she opted at the 
last minute for the phrase 


“screwed by Mick Jogger”. For 
perhaps the first time ever on 
television, she sounded 
chicken. 

“I hope we’re not going to 
spend this interview talking 
about flowers," said Ann Wid- 
decombe to Jeremy Paxman 
on Newsnight i(BBC2, Tbes). 
Like Marianne Faithfull, Wid- 
decombe was educated in a 
convent. You’d think the sim- 
ilarity would emB there, but no, 
both have also! faced allega- 
tions concerning chocolate. 
Paxman asked tlhe former min- 
ister all about ft.! Of course, she 
denied everything. 

He then turned to Howard, 
who would have given his 
eye-teeth to do an interview 
on a floral theme. If ever 
someone wanted to say 
“fuck" on television, in con- 
junction with the words “this 
for a game of soldiers”, it was 
the man whosp chances of 
becoming the next Tory 
leader were nuked by this 
single television appearance. 
Firing bullets the candi- 
date's dancing ffeet, Paxman 
wore his why-jdo-I -bother? 
face. Thank God he does. 
The Tory party is imploding 
not, as has bepn suggested, 
like Labour in 1979, but like 
the Nazis at Nuremberg. 
Which is why Nepvsnight, with 
its crack team ol? cross-exam- 
iners, currently provides by 
far the most thrilling late- 
night entertainment. 


banksider creature”, it was not until 300 
drowned in 1953 that the true cost of 
flooding was appreciated - 125 million 
people and 45 square miles of the Thames 
estuary were under threat. Nevertheless, 
it took until 1975 before construction 
began on the Barrier. Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to Whitehall’s contingency plan. Par- 
liament was to hoist her skirts and sit in 
Kingsway’s Connaught Rooms. Eventu- 
ally, the project finished two years late in 
1982 and 100 per cent over budget. 


Ripples of consequence: 

The Barrier has saved London from a 
£lCftm bill 10 times. However, a 1990 
report claimed that global warming and 
rising sea levels would swamp it Thames 
Water stated nervously: “We shall have to 
produce a plan within five to 10 years to 
heighten the barrier if the present scien- 
tific evidence is confirmed.” The Barrier 
wasn’t as “foolproof” as The Tunes had 
once commented 


Upstream: 

i 

Though the Barrier manager, David 
Wilkes, dismisses dramatic glqbal warming 
scenarios, he’s “waiting for thje big one”- 
last October brought the highest tides since 
1968. As we pack away our hose-pipes for 
the summer, it seems that the deluge will 
only come with the .very disaster the 
Barrier hopes to prevent: “The big one.” 

I 

« Mike Higgins 
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General Situation and Outlook 

England and Whies will start mostly grey with 
some residual showers. Away from the north- 
east coast it should become bright and warm 
for a time with some hazy sunshine, but more 
showers, are expected to develop, some very 
heavy and thundery, Scotland will start with 
showery bursts of quite heavy rain. Northern 
and eastern Scotland will probably stay dull 
and cool, but western Scotland should 
brighten up. Northern Ireland will have 
sunny spells, but showers will develop. 

Scotland will have thundeiy rain tomorrow, 
but the south should become brighter. North- 
ern Ireland, Wiles and western England will 
have light 'showers, but thundery downpours 
are posable in central and eastern England. 
Early next week the showers in the north 
should slowly dear with good sunny spells 
developing m the west by Tbesday, bid it will 
"be cool and cloudy in the east Southern 
Britain should have a lot of dry weather on • 
Monday, but rain is expected on Tuesday. 
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Looking South to South West about midnight (BST) on 
Wednesday 24 May. 


This week's full Moon will 
lurk low . over the southern 
horizon on Wednesday night, 
crossing due south about 40 
minutes after midnight 
(BST). It will be In the zodi- 
acal constellation Libra at 
this point, tracking east, so it 
will have crossed the claw of 
the Scorpion before it rises 
the following day. Sadly, the 
splendid constellation of 
Scorpius is never fully visible 
from the latitudes of the UK. 
It is definitely worth looking 
out for if you travel to more 
southerly climes in the sum- 


mer. But with the help- of the ! 
Moon, it should be posable to 
locate the Scorpion's bead { 
and claw,- and the brilliant , 
red supergiant star. An lares, 
which emblazons his upper 
back. An tares literally naeans 
rival of Mars. If you want to 
compare the ruddy colo uus of 
the two for yourself, mc»w is 
the opportunity. Look fur- 
ther round the hoiYizon 
towards the west to find h/Iars, 
the Red Planet, also Either 
low in the sky. 

Jacqueline MM ton 
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TODAY’S TELEVISION 


Gerard Gilbert recommends Wokenweii Sun 8pm itv 


T he biggest mystery of the week is not whod unni t in 
Melissa, but why the BBC have been sending out preview 
cassettes of Ptotlauds (Sun BBCl) that consist of only 
10 minutes of edited highlights. This sort of thing is all 
well and good when you’re trying to settle a cinema audience 
between gin adverts and the main feature, but are next to 
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minded might even suspect dirty press-office tricks in an 
attempt to palm off a dud. Word of mouth, however, has it 
that Plotlands is rather good. 

Written by Jeremy Brock, co-creator of Casualty (always a 
good one for the CVj that), this six-part drama series is set in 
1922, when a shyster landowner sold off plots of land at £5 each 
to Londoners desperate for a new life after the Great Whr. 
Our first taker is an Eastender (Saslda Reeves dressing down) 


escaping with her young brood from an abusive marriage. 
And that’s about it, really, unless you want me to regurgitate 
10 minutes of highlights. Let’s just say that love, fire and raw 
potatoes feature. 

I see that the Log Lady makes her first appearance in 
Channel 5's resuscitation ofTWin Peaks (Sun C5), and one can 


through Northern Exposure and Hamish Macbeth to Wokenweii 
(Sun ITV). Indeed, this looks suspiciously like nVs answer 
xoBaRykissangd. The theme music involves a harmonica, which 
tells you that it is set somewhere between the Pennines and 
the North Yorkshire Moors, and you’ve got to admire how 
directly writer Bill Gallagher gets stuck into the ploL No tire- 
some character building here -if action reveals character, then 
why not just get on with it? 


The main protagonists are three small-town policemen, led 
by Ian McElhinney and his fantastic free (imagine a grizzled 
David Caruso) and their first case involves a butcher, his rival 
in love and a severed finger. The script has attracted a beefy 
support cast, including Siobhan Redmond, Celia Imrie, Nicola 
Stephenson (she was the nanny on the other end of Beth 


- ads the part of chorus to the courtroom jtwnstructioi* 
I wasn’t particularly looking forward^ to^StonewaH (S 


— aneveniicueuisujiivjietii"*’-*' - — =>sf — ; ... 

ing police officers) commonly seen as marking the birthpaugs 
of the gay - righ ts movement- The 1984 doormen ta fy, 


iTCv*rrw;iT7Tr.^ai 


Dunlop. It is largely deserved. 

Mclibell (Sat and Sun, C4) dramatises the longest libel trial 
in legal history (313 days -judgement stOLto come) in which 
the eco- friendly manufacturers of nutritious hamburgers sued 
two environmental campaigners who had distributed leaflets 
criticising it Bearing in mind that one newspaper hired a 
libel lawyer to review a recent book about this trial, I think 
I should just leave it at that Sheena McDonald - no relation . 


seemed on the superfluous side. However, Finch, who diednf 
, - - ju w? cnmptbinp TniidivconTnelBBtj 


Aidsaunngeapmg, nasiaaujwucu 

out of the material. The basic plot - straight-acting hick arnj 
in Manhattan and is shown the ropes by a drag epees i-og 
something to Midn&u Cowboy. It’s Not Unusual (SunBBC 
meanwhile, tells the stoiy of gay life m Britain Since 19X&-| 
first part (of three) covers the inter-war years when pda 
awareness of homosexuality barely existed-- . 


■ 


BBCl 


BBC 2 


7.00 Cbftdren’s BBC: Harry and the 
Hendersons. 7.25 News, Wfeather. 

7 JO Fefc the Cat 7.45 Babar. 

8.10 Abert the 5th Musketeer. 8.35 
The FTritstones. 9.00 Phantom 
2040. 9-20 The Incredible Hulk. 

9.45 Grange Hill. 10.10 Sweet 
Valley High. 10.35 The OZone. 
10.58 Weathec 

11.00 FA Cup Final Grandstand: 1 1.05 
Team News. 11.20 Top of the Flops. 
A vote for the worst ever FA Cup final 
song (5123746). 11.40 The Road 
to Wembley. Look back at the first 
three rounds 1642 63072. 11.50 
'Boro - Dotting the Highs and 
Crossing the Tees-. Behind the scenes 
at Middlesbrough FC (41169011 

12.10 A -Z of Chelsea (1918331). 
1225 Mark Hughes. Profile of 
Chelsea’s Welsh striker (8181524). 
12. 30 Tea ms Set Out for Wembley 
(64063036). 12.40 The Road to 
Wembley. Rounds 4 and 5 
(64043272). 12.55 Vbting 
Reminder (4S8Q701 7). 1.00 News 
(75421122). 1.10 The Foreign 
Factor. Zola, Jun/nho and the rest 
(70336814). 130 The Reed to 
Wembley. Quarter Finals and Semi 
Finals (865163882. 1.45 Teams on 
the Pitch (99784746). 1.55 
Desmond Lynam Meets the Two 
Managers. That's Ruud Gullit and 
Bryan Robson (80054098). 2.15 
Result of the Worst Cup Final Song 
(30889369). 220 Meet the Teams 
(40809949). 2.45 Abide with Me 

• (7231940). 3.00 Kick-Off: Chelsea 
versus Middlesbrough. Match 
commentary from John Motson and 
Trevor Brooking (3619L291). 

5.20 News, Weather (T) (5761562). 

530 local News, Weather (383730). 

535 Tom and Jerry (R) (877982). 

5.45 DacfsArmy (R)(J) (765017). 

6.15 The New Adventures of Superman 
(S)(T)<492678). 

7.00 Whatever Ybu Want Gaby Roslin's 
guests include three people who 
wantto be extras on Father Ted. Are 
they making any more? (421475). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. INXS play 
live and Avengersstar Patrick Macnee 
presses the button (5)173 (638901). 

8.10 Jonathan Creek. A former slapstick 
film star is discovered dead in a 
locked nuclear bunker; with a gun 
besidfe hts head. But can the verdict 
be suicide, or is it an ingenious 
murder? Alan Dawes and Caroline 

. Quentin star (S)(T) (749253). 

9.10 Casiatty (R)(S)(T) (214098). 

10.00 The Best of Les Dawson (53307). 

10.30 News; Sport, Weather (805949). 

1030 Match of the Day. Highlights of 

today's FA Cup final fSJ (47893691 

12.00 Theyi Think It's All Over. Olympic 
rower Matthew Pinsentartd Julian 
Clar^are repeat guests (S) (63708). 

1230 Tr^J of the Pops (S)(0 (70811). 

1.00 ISialTheBfgCcmbo (Joseph H 
Lews 1955 US). Mean, lean film 
noirj- cult material today - with cop 
Cornel Wilde doggedly pursuing 
gangster Richard Conte (3320302). 

235 Weather (2502012). To 230am. 


630 Open University: Rome under the Popes 
(8281727). 6.45 Equilibrium Rules 
OK? (8774098). 7.10 The Origins of 
State Social Wbrk (9539562). 735 
Data Modelling (8877524). 8.00 Open 
Saturday (310494). 

1030 MenZone. Sounds like a gay pop group. 
In fad. 'rtfs gratuitous ghetto-scheduling 
presented by Quentin Willson 
(3863036). 

1035 Top Gear. Daewoo and Rolls-Royces get 
the once over (R)(S)(T) (8461562). 

11.10 The Btg Deal. Documentary about 

Dr Mobius, the world's most successful 
emerging markers investor (76326301 

11.45 Hancock’s Half Hour (R) (1779833). 

1230 The 1997 RFU Awards. Highlights of 

this year's Rugby Football Union Awards 
Dinner What, a particularly nice salmon 
mousse? (S) (7530663). 

130 The Phil Silvers Show (70347920). 

' 1 .45 Ftkn 97 with Barry Norman. Bazza 
processes Anaconda, Kolya, winner of 
the Best Foreign Film Oscar, and Moll 
Flanders (RXS)(T) (516678). 

2.15 BBB Darby O’Gill and the Little People 
(Robert Stevenson 1959 US). Sean 
Connery’s first Hollywood film had him 
talking in Irish brogue. It's a none-too- 
bad Disney fantasy co-starring Albert 
Sharpe, Jimmy O'Dea and countless 
leprec hauns (403185). 

3.45 BM Rve Days One Summer (Fred 
Zinnemann 1982 US). The second half 
of a Sean Cannery double-bill dates from 
the early 1980s, when Connery's career 
had yet to catch its second wind. Here 
he finds himself becalmed in 
Zmnemanrfs last film, a love-triangle in 
the Swiss Alps in the 1930s (859185). 

535 The Saint Ronnie Barkerplaysa 
policeman as Roger Moore tails jewel 
thieves to the Riviera (3554369). 

6.15 The Wafers Toughest \fccht Race. 

Action from the BT Global Challenge 
round-the-world yacht rare (748340). 

6.45 The Car's the Star. The Rolls-Royce 
Silver Cloud (S)f7) (40461 1). 

7.05 News and Sport, Weather (j) 

(738340). 

730 Correspondent Oria Guerin examines 
baby-trading in Greece, and new 
support for the multiple-gunmen theory 
about the assassination of Resident 
Kennedy (SXJ) 1517746). 

8.05 Close Up. George Romero on Tales of 
Hoffman (S) (129098). 

8.10 Computers Don't Bite: Inside the 
Internet (S)(T) (296746). 

9.00 Have I Got News for Ybu. Greg Dyke 
and Jack Dochertyguest In second- 
sitting news quiz (S) (9494). 

930 Yes, Prime Minister (R)(T) (67098). 

10.00 Stonewall. See Preview, a bow (SJffl 
(Followed by Video Nation Shorts ) 
(568833). 

1135 Later with Jools Holland. With Steve 
Winwood, James Taylor, Stereophonies, 
Counting Crows, RyCooderand Finley 
Quaye (S) (20061 1). 

12.40 BEES Alice's Restaurant (Arthur Penn 
1969 US). Rambling, semi- 
impravisatirinal tale of a draft-dodging 
folk singer (A rto Guthrie - son of the 
legendary Woody) taking refuge in a 
sanctuary for hippies and drop-outs. It’s 
a celebration of this ramshackle lifesfyfe 
- so if you are immune to ft. avoid (Then 
Weatherview) (312234). 7o 235am. 


ITV/LWT 

6.00 GMTV: News. 6.10 Professor Bubble. 
6.30 Bananas in Pyjamas. 630 Our 
Hose. 7 .10 The Wuzzles. 7.40 
Disney's Wfeke Up in the Wild Room. 
8.55 Power Rangers Zeo (4588494). 


935 Mashed (3) (71741543). 

1130 The Chart Show (3J (76814). 

1230 Mad Science (R) (74388). 

1.00 News, Weather (7) (85559494). 

1.05 London Weekend Today (85558765). 

1.10 (2B1 Survive the Savage Sea (Kevin 

James Dobson 1992 US). American 
family sells everything, buys a yacht 
and sails for Australia. One taller whale 
later and they are stranded mid-ocean 
in a life-raft (67973678). 

2.50 Danielle Steel's Star (R) (88622746). 
435 Cartoon Time (1 629833). 

430 News, Sport, Weather (T) (1908456). 

5.05 London Weekend Tonight (507 2 1 04). 
530 The Sylvester and Tweety Mysteries 

(6105901). 

5.45 New Baywatch. Stephanie and Tom 
honeymoon grief (8X7) (522123). 
635Ybu’ve Been Framed! (SX7) (265659). 

7.05 Barrymore (S)(T) (138253). 


Channel 4 

6.40 Miraculous Melops (R) (8793123). 

7.05 Sonic the Hedgehog (R)(S) (7155562). 

735 Creepy Crawlers fSJ (8895920). 

8.00 Transworid Sport (18659). 

9.00 Morning Line.Tcxfey’s nags (46765). 

10.00 Gazzetta Football ftafia (98543). 

11.00 NBA 247 (S)(l 8307). 

12.00 Rawhide (84765). 

1.00 ma Ball of Fire (Howard Hawks 1942 
US). Screwball comedy that thinks ifs a 
good deal screwier than it really is. 
Barbara Stanwyck is a natural as 
Sugarpuss O'Shea, the burlesque dance* 
employed by seven university professor s 
[including Gary Cooper) to teach tifem 
some slang (T) (54611). 

3.00 SmaB TaBc Oscar-nominated toon about 
pub conversationalists (7181825). 

3.10 KTOI Executive Suite (Robert Wise 
1954 US). Glossy MGM drama a bout a 
boardroom battle at a furniture firm. 
Barbara Stanwyck, William Holden, 

June Allyson, Fredric March and Waiter 
Ffdgeon star (T) (901 69340). 



FA Cup Grandstand 3pm BBCl 

Will Juninho and Mlddlesbrop^i have reason to cheer up after today’s match? 


8.00 News, Weather, Lottery Result (T) 

(856630). 

8.15 Stars in Thor Eyes. Liam Gallagher, 
Olivia Newton John and Martin Fry are 
impersonated (5X73 (567746). 

9.00 A Touch of Frost An unidentified corpse 
is dragged out of a river, the only due to 
its identity being a driving licence. 
Superior writing and David Jason keep 
this rerun series of mysteries above the 
average (R)(S)(J) (31 85). 

11.00 Sweeney! (David Wickes 1976 UK). If 
you're a fan of the Seventies cop series, 
then this inferior bqrareen spin-off is 
best avoided. John Thaw and Dennis 
Waterman are back as Regan and 
Carter who become embroiled to the 
. shady world of oil deals (93i 765). 

1230 The Hillsborough Justice Concert 
Benefit concert from AnfiekJ - recorded 
last weekend - far the famil ies of the 
Hillsborough disaster. Performing were 
Dodgy. Space. Manic Street Preachers, 
Beautiful South and the Lightning 
Seeds (846876). 

235 Box Office America (8789654). 

3.00 Chih Nation (R)(S)(0 C1769586). 

3.45 Dating the Enemy (R)(S) (7787079). 

4.40 ITV Sports Oassfa (64579418). 

• 5.00 Cybernet A look at what's new in the 
world of computing (99708). 

530 News (59505). To 6.00am. 


5.05 BrookskJe Omnibus (S)(D (8323659). 

635 A Week in Politics (S) (274494). 

7.15 McLibeU See Preview, above (SKI) 

(42419524). 

9.00 B33 Conquest of the Planet of the 
Apes (J Lee Thompson 1972 US). 
When cats and dog> ana wiped out by a 
mysterious disease, apes take their 
pike as pets. But when their human 
masters become increasingly 
oppressive, rebellion stirs (93316814). 

1035 Homicide: Life on the Street (184104). 

1135 HiU Street Blues (RKT) (303562). 

1230 Bna Year of the Gun (John 

Frankenheimer 1991 US). Franken- 
heimer has directed some nifty 
political thrillers in his time, of course, 
including The Manchurian Candidate, 
but this isn't one. American journalist 
(lightweight Andrew McCarthy) 
and a veteran photojoumafist (Sharon 
Stone) get involved with the Italian Red 
Brigade (74778708). 

235 Just tor Laughs. Stand-up from the 
Montreal Comedy Festival (2525963). 

3.05 Baadasss TV (R)(S) (93392234). 

335 The Real World (19494925). 

4.05 One for the Road (R) (40939944). 

430 Let the Blood Run Free (R)(S)(T) 

(9507128). To 5.40am. 


Channel 5 


6.00 Dap piedown Farm (232 7340). 

630 Attractions (RXS) (7929949). 

7.00 5 News Early (SJ (5467036). 

730 Havakazoo: Wimzfe’s House 

(5446543). 

8.00 AMd and the Chipmunks (8396765). 

830 Land of the Lost (8395036). 

9.00 Beveriy Hits, 90210 (S) (221 65 43). 

9.55 Beveriy Ffflb, 90210 <5) (2689036). 

1030 Mag Upfront Anything's Poss&le. Jo 

Brand is this wedfs guest having her 
childhood traumas re-enacted by 
children (S) (88729272). 

11.00 lUmstyfe. Gail McKenna and Dominik 
Diamond have the hot tickets (S) 

(5 9847475). 

1230 5 News IS). (1 51 50456). . . 

1.00 The Mag. Youngsters produce news, 
reviews, gossip, fashion and comedy 
(S) (4473098). 

2.00 USA High. Teenage sitcom about the 
students of an American school in Fferis 
(S) (38795253). 

230 The Mag (Continued) (S) (6206369). 

3.15 Sunset Beach Omnibus (18754104). 

6.00 5 News and Sport (S) (1613562). 

6.05 Hercules: the Legendary Journeys. The 
body-builder demi-god liberates a 
young woman from slavery and then 
stupidly saves her fiancG from being 
sacrificed tothe lions (S) (3308659). 

6.55 Night Fever. Suggs bests the karaoke 
entertainment show. With Bjorn Again, 
Malandra Burrows, Katie Ftickrick, 
Louise Germaine, Amanda Cross, Flat 
Sharp and Nigel Planer (6798630). 

730 5 News and Sport (5) (3954340). 

8.10 JAG. When an American soldier Is 
jailed tty the Iraqi government for 
crossing enemy lines, Harm and Meg 
are sent to defend him (7031340). 

9.00Hafifaxfp. Our Aussie forensic 
psychiatrist is brought in to offer 
counselling to two officers involved in a 
fetal shooting (SJ(D (1963765), • 

11.00 ES3 Buried Alive (Gerard Kikoine 
1989 US). Sexed-up Edgar Allan Poe 
adaptation, loosely transposed to South 
Africa, where “doctor 1 ' Robert Vaughn is 
imprisoning young women to his 
mansion. Donald Pleasence, John 
Carradine fin his last movie) and former 
pom actress Ginger Lynn Allen are also 
involved (8004833). 

12.40 im Castle Keep (Sydney Pollack 
1969 US). Ballade's movie about 
American soldiers defending a Belgian 
castle and its treasures against 
approaching Germans has become 
something of a cult movie - although 
William Eastiake's source novel (of 
which the is a pretty straightforward 
filming) probably deserves most of the 
credit A semi-mystical allegory about 
values (US versus European), the cast 
indudes Burt Lancaster, Peter Falk and 
Jean-Prerre Aumont (7952321). 

2.40 fiH3 Alexander -the Other Side of 
Dawn (John Erman 1977 US). Dawn 
being the protagonist of last week’s 
Dawn: Portrait of a Teenage Runaway 
and Alexander the hilf-bilfy hustler who 
tries to keep her off street comers in this 
driveisome sequel (171 0234). 

435 The Road (24474383). 

4.40 Prisoner Cell Block H (4033741). 

530 Whiffle (R) (2381925). To 6.00am. 


ITV/Regions 


As London except: 1230pm Movies, Games 
and Videos (74388). 1.05 Anglia News and 
Wfeather (85558765). 5.05 Angia News, Sjj&t 
and Weather (8071104). 12.45 FflnK Dto. 
gw Island (142370). 230 Fltat Death be- 
fore Dishonour (3077760). 3.40 Hetter.Steter 
(7759296). 4.35 - 5.30ani Shift (6638234). 

CENTRAL 

As London except' 1230pm Premiere 
(74388). 1.05 Central News and Weather 
(86558765). 1.10 Movies, Games and Videos 
(22189659). 1.40 FHrm Men of Sherwood 
forest (2418369). 3.00 DanieJIe Steel’s Star 
(11277388). 5.05 Central News and Weath- 
er (5751185). 5.10- World of Wonder 
(4336475). 330 Jobfinder (3973876). 520 
- 530am Asian Eye (8904215). 

-HTf WALES •• \ 

As London except; 1.05pm HTV News 
(85558765). 1.10 Airwolf (2397543). 2X5 . 
seaQuest DSV (6441982). 5.05 - 520pm HTV 
Wales News and Sports Results (80711041 

HIV WEST 

As HTV Wales except 1.10pm A VTOrkJ of Wan- 
der 00321982). 1.30 The List (5073982). 

5.05 - 5.20pm HTV -West News, Sports Re- 
sults and Weather (8071104). 

MERWAN 

As London except 1230pm Movies, Games 
and Videos (743881. 1.05 Meridian News and 
Weather (85558765). 535 Merkfian News and 
Weather (8071104). 12.45 Film: Danger Is- 
land (142370). 220 Filmr Death Before Dis- 
honour (3077760). 3:40 Helter Skelter 
(7759296). 435 - 530am Shift (6638234) 

WESTCOOTM 

As London except 1230pm Movies, Games 
and Videos (74388). 1.05 Westcountry News 
(85558765). 5.05 Westcountry News 
(8071104). 12.45 Film: Danger Island 
(142370). 2.20 Film: Death Before Dishon- 
our (3077760). 3AO Helter Shelter (2513857). 
430 - 530am Shift (66876). 

YORKSHIRE 

As London except: 12.30pm Movies, Games 
and Videos (74388). 1.05 Calendar News and 
Weather (855587651 505 Calendar News and 
Weather (5751185). 5.10 Scoreline 
(4336475). 520 The Sylvester and Tweety 
Mysteries (8083949). 5.40 New Baywatch 
(50645369). 12.45 In Bed with Medinner 
(54692). 1.15 Film: The Beauty Jungle 
(514963). 3.15 Coach (49293895). 3AO Fun- 
ny Business (19495654). 4.10 Golfins and Ma- 
conie’s Movie Club ,(40938215). 435 - 
530am Murder, She Wrote (6638234). 

CHARNEL 3 NORTH EASf 

As Yorkshire except 1.05pm North East News 
(85558765). 5.05 North East News 
0751185). 5.10 Full Time (5776494). 5.15 
- 530pm Scoreline (5775765). 


As C4 except 10.00am Hangn’ with Mr Coop- 
er (73746). 1030 The Monkees (54036). 

12.00 Rim: The Prince and the Showgirl 
(12365920). 2.10 The Vixen and the Hare 
(10443104). 2.25 Rim: Tore! Tore! Tore) 
(85345524). 5.05 Brookside (7716901). 
630 Springhill (307). 700 Newyddion a 
Chwaraeon (764765). 7.15 Llwyfan ( 7629201 

7.45 Ceitid a Chan (761291 1 8.15 Hd 
Straeon (742889). B.45 Pengelli (697730). 

9.15 Film: The Pope Must Die (13294253). 

11.05 The Obituary Show: Dudley Moore 
(465746). 1135 Homicide: Life on the Street 
(303562). 4.30 - 5.25am Let the Blood Run 
Free ( 6637505 1 \ 


Radio 


Choice 


Satellite/cable 


Radiol 

S7£a8»fem 

6.00am CUve Wtirren 930 Mark 
Goocfier 1230 Lisa r Arson 330 
Trevor Nelson 630 Danny Ram- 
pling - Uwegrocwe Dance Party 

9.00 Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 
Radio 1 Reggae Dance hall Nite 

2.00 Essential Mte Dave Clarke 
4.00-6. OGam Annie Nightingale 

Radio 2 • 

swoaiifeBr ■ 

6.00am Mo Dufta 835 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright’s 
Saturday Shawl. 00 Carroffs 
Comedy Choice 130 The News 
Huddlmes 2.00 Judi Spiers 4.00 
Alan Freeman 530 James Taylor 
in Concert (RJ/630 The Doa-Wop 
Hall of Fame-See Choree, above 
730 America: Dance Classics. 
See Choice, above. 930 David 
Jacobs 104)0 Chris Rea: Beaches 
and Banana Skins 114)0 Bob 
Harris 1.00 5ue McCarty 4.00- 
7.00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

M2-sz«b«; 

635am Weather; News Headlines. 
74X) Record Review. 

9-00 Building a Library. 

10.15 Reoad Release. 

12-00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley is joined by conductor 
Paul Daniel, who is shortly to 
take the helm at English Nation- 
al Opoa. 

1.00 News; Vintage Years. In the 
first of two programmes, Jeremy 
Nicholas charts the career of the 
pianistGyorgy Cziffra, who died 
in 1934. 

3.00 ESC Festival ot Brass. To- 
days programme is devoted to 
brass band music of two pio- 
neering decades - the Twenties 
and the Seventies. The Black 
Dyke Band, conductor James 
Watson. Edward Gregson.- Pre- 
lude for an Occasion. Howarth: 

In memoriam RK. Hena: Rag- 
times and Habaneras {Sym- 
phonies for Brass Bands). Hervv 
Ghee!: Overture: Oliver 
Cromwell. 

44)0 London international String 
Quartet Competition. 

5.00 Jazz Record Requests. 

5.45 Music Mates. 

630 Venus By Oth mar Schoeck. 
Wan Paul Frey, tenor (Horace) 
and Adrianne Reczonka, sopra- 
no (Simone). Chorus of the 
Grand Theatre. Geneva. MaKrise 
du Conservatoire Popuiaire, 

Swiss Romande Orchestra/Mario 
Veraagp. 

830 Andrew Wrfde. Haydn: Piano 



John Peel, more often associ- 
ated wrth the sounds of thrash- ■ 
rr® out^-fcine gufEais or the 
incessant ptmketyi$r?kof mod- 
em dance music, reveals bis - 
mushy, mekxtiesicfe in ffvisrt 
to TTie Doo-W&p HaD of Fame 
(6^)m R2). That’s foHowed 
by American Dance Classics 
(730pm R2), including music 
from On the Town by Leonajd 
-Bem^Kn (left). 


Sonata in E flat, H XVI 52. 
Schumann: Kinderszemn. 
Chopia- Barcarolte in F sharp. 
Op 60. (R) 

930 Best Wards. 

laroa Jessica Williams and An- 
drew Hill. Alyn SfB'ptori talks to 
these two very different Ameri- 
can pianists and Introduces ex- 
cerpts from concerts they gave 
on London's South Bank. 

I. 00-7 .00am Through the Night 

! Radio 4 

; 0lM4.6Affbm IMWblSfi 

6.00sn News Briefing; 

6.10 farming Today. 

I 630 Prayer for the Day. 

6.55 Weather. 

7.00 Today. 

838 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

II. 00 News-, The Week in West- 
minster: 

1130 From Our Own Correspon- 
dent 

12X0 Money Box. 

1235 The News Qnir. 

1235 Weather. 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? Jonathan 
Dlmbteby chairs a topical dls- 
cusskn in Coleraine. Northern 
Ireland, with John Hume, leader 
of the SOU? John Taylor of the 
UUR and Professor Bai Plmiott 

135 Shipping Forecast 

2X0 News; Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: The Eliz- 
abethans. By Ewart Alexander. 
1953: the new queen is 
crowned. The dawning of a new 
era faring fresh hopes and op- 
portunfttes, but is moving with 
the times really such a good 
thing? With Anthony O’Donnell 
and Christine Pritchard. (R) 

4.00 News: Cabbages and Kings. 
350 years ago to the month, 
Margaret Moore.- from the 
Cambridgeshire village of 


Sutton, confessed to witch- 
craft. Historian, Malcolm 
Gaskell investigates the person- 
al and social background to 
Margaret's confession. 

430 Science Now. ffeter Evens In- 
vestigates whether (Mng thing} 
can tie reduced to a series of 
chemical reactions. 

5.00 Fife on 4. 

530 You Pmbabiy Think This Song 
is about You. A 1967 newspa- 
per article about teenage run- 
away Melanie Coe inspired a 
classic Beaties track. Thirty 
years Eater, Mefanfe tefis her side 
of the story 

530 Shipping forecast. 

535 Weather. 

6.00 Six O’clock News. 

625 Week Ending. 

630 Offspring. 

720 Kaleidoscope Feature- Sean 
Street Investigates how artists 
work with memory 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: The 
Case-Book of Shefeck Holrres. 
By Sir Arthur Cooar Doyle. Five 
classic mysteries starring CTree 
Mentson as Holmes and 
Michael warrants as Dr Watson. 
With Michael TrougWon, Alexan- 
dra Bastedo. Tma Gray and Sam 
Cram. (R) 

935 Classics with Kay Brian Kay 
presents three pieces of music 
with a Cornish flavour. 

930 Ten to 'ten. This week. Bruce 
Kent tello about the priority of 
P63C8. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10-15 Late Night Theatre: The 
Scholar Gipsy. A seml-suneal 
farce by Gerald Veugftan-Hugh- 
es_ Steven Tandy, an out ot 
work actor, is offered a rather 
unusual job - phenomenally 
wealthy John Jax wants to em- 
ptay ten as an ornamental gar- 
den hermit. With Michael 
lumsdSi, Dan Strauss and 
Kathryn Hunt (R) 


1133 Irish Icons. An exploration of 
the myth and magic of the Irish 
pub. (R) 

I 1130 Stanza on Stage. Simon 
Aimltage introduces prize-win- 
ning Australian poet Les A 
Murray; and Britain’s Kit 
wrigit, In a performance from 
the Birmingham Readers and 
Writers Festival. 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Story: Special Ex- 
pressions. Eva Tucker reads her 
story about a little Jewish girl's 
experience of Jewish festivals In 
Thirties Berlin. 

1248 Shipping forecast 

1.00 As Wbrid Service. 

530 Inshore forecast 

531 Bells on Sunday 
535-6X0am Shipping Forecast 

Radio 4 LW 

BZWiWfcFMilBBHClYA 
No Variations 

Radio 5 

(SJ.StBJfeKN) 

6.00am Dirty fecfde 630 Brian 
Hayes at Breakfast 9.00 Weekend 

11.00 Top Gear 1130 HoM the 
Front Page 12-00 Richard Little- 
john 1X0 Sport on five 6.06 Six- 
0-Slx 8X0 The Treatment 9X0 
Dailyn UK 10.00 Brief Lives 1030 
Word Up 11X0 News Extra 12.00 
After Hours 2X0 Up All Nfgftt 
5.00-6X0am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

QOD-lOlJUNzfH 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Count- 
down 12X0 Masters of Their Art 
1X0 Alan Mann 3.00 Margaret 
Howard In Singapore 6X0 Gar- 
dening forum 7X0 Opera Guide 

8.00 Evening Concert 10X0 The 
Classic Quiz 12X0 Sally Peterson 
2-00 Evening Concert 4.00- 
6.00am SaUy fetereon 

Virgin Radio 

(1215. U97-12SD&IM H&MfefU 
6.00am Lynn ftrsons 1(100 Russ 
’n' Jono’s Greatest Hits 3X0 The 
Virgin Album Chart with Robin 
Banks 6.00 Richaid Porter 10.00 
Janey Lee Grace 2.00-6. OOam 
Howard Pearce 

World Service 

lusufaum 

lXQarn Newsdesk 130 Letter 
from America L45 Britain Today 

2.00 Newsdesk 230 On \bur Be- 
half 3.00 Newsday 330 Muse Re- 
view 4X0 Wbrid News 4.05 World 
Business Review 4.15 Sports 
Roundup 430 From Our Own Cor- 
respondent 5.00 Newsdesk 530- 
6.00am Global Business 


SDfl 

7.00am My Little Pony (42388). 

730 Deify and His Friends (54J23). 
8X0 Press Your Luck (97765). 830 
Love Connection (96036). 9.00 
Ctoantum Leap (51611). 10.00 Kung 
Fu - The Legend Continues (50307). 
11X0 Legends of the Hidden City 
U0630). 1130 Sea Rescue 
(28659). 12X0 Wbrid Wrestling Fed- 
eration (98271). 1.00 Wbrid 
Wrestling Federation (22949). 2.00 
Star Trek (29949). 3.00 Star Trek: 
Hie Next Generation (22475). 4.00 
Star Trek Deep Space Nine (6 6122). 

5.00 Star Trek Voyager (8562). 6X0 
Xera: Warrior Princess (98235). 7.00 
Hercules.- The Legendary Journeys 
145814). 8.00 Coppers (5611). 830 
Cops I (4746). 9X0 Cops II (30494). 
930 The Serial Killers (48730). 

10.00 Miss Universe 1997 (21 746). 

12.00 The Movie Show (94692). 
1230 LAPO (55215). 1.00 Dream 
On (11031). 130 Satuday Night 
Sunday Morning (677081- 2.00- 
SXOam Hit Mix 1 67871681 

SKf2 

7.00pm Superboy (3178630). 730 
Superboy (3965272J. 8X0 Hercules: 
The Legendary Journeys (7197630). 

9.00 foc/fc Drive (71174941 10X0 
Tates from the Crypt (2209727 1 
1030 Tales from the Crypt 
(2218475). 1LOO Duckman 
(6495949). 1130 Duckman 
(9536543). 12. 00-6. OOam Hit Mix 
Long Play (4294418). 

MOTIECHMfEL 

6.15am Inhumaraids: The Movie 
(860542 71). 8X0 Transformers - 
The Movie (852531. 10.00 Lea pm 1 
Leprechauns (96524). 12.00 Holly- 
wood Cavalcade (24494). 2.00 Hart 
to Hart Secrets of the Heart (663071 
4X0 Captiva Island (1036). 6.00 
Bushwhacked (46543J. 8X0 Speed 
(58388). 10.00 Crimson Tide 
(14456). 12-00 Twenty Bucks 
(668925). 135 Crimson Tide 
(910586). 335 Red Shoe Diaries: 
Four on the Floor 16691 505). 5.05- 
6.00am The New Adventures of Little 
Toot (100)857). 

SOT MOVIES 

6X0am Union Station* (10415). 

8.00 Francis of Assisi (85271). 

10.00 The Tustegee Airmen (989821 
12X0 The Night Train to Kathmandu 
(861475). 135 Clean Slate 

( 22779833 1 3.45 The TusJtegee Air- 
men (240386). 530 The Pagemasta 
(783691 7.00 Clean Slate (409201 

9.00 Tank Girt (5 9017). 11.00 Allen 
Abduction.- Intimate Secrets (49524). . 
1 230 The CXI Simpson Story 
(936541 2.00 The Haunting of Helen 
Walter (85437). 3303.00am The 
Bofors Gurr (6885051 


swinrassouj 

6.00pm The War Wagon 
{ 267574561 730 The Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen (52521678). 

10.00 Bom on the Fourth of July 
(87441 765). 1235 The Taking of 
Pelham 123 (5774383). 2.10 Rich 
Wds (1 7454701 3.50-5.15am The 
Man with the Gun* (639348571 

snsnmsi 

7.00am World Sports (73272). 730 
End ZOne (25291). 830 Racing 
News (93562). 9.00 Super League 
143543). 11.00 Cricket Northants v 
Australia (3741369). 7.00 Winning 
Post (93036). 9.00 football: FA Cup 
Final (533691 1030 Spanish foot- 
ball (965431 1230 Cricket 
Northants v Australia (89499). 130- 
3.00am Football (97296). 

SKY SPORTS 2 

7.00am Soccer AM (5768730). 

11.00 Golf: Byron Nelson Classic 
(1158456). 1.00 Golf: English Open 
(92046591 5.00 Inside the PGA Tour 
(6908217). 530 Snowboard 
(9905017). 6.00 Work! League 
American Football (59232531 930- 
Speedway (5302678). 12.00 Sailing 
(5608505). 1230.1.00am Survival 
of the Fittest (7929505). 

SET SPORTS 3 

l2XOnoon Hold the Back Page 
(9599)494). LOO MotorSport 
1310789201 4X0 Australian Rules 
Fbotball (80406727). 6.00 Sailing 
(23503272). 630 Ice Hockey 
(29235340). 7 30 Golf: Byron Nel- 
son Classic (18604746). 930 Golf: 
English Open (503300361 1130- 
12-OOmkWght Inside the PGA Tour 
(62575524). 

LITC TV 

SXOam Pin Money 7.00 Fashion 
730 Sport 8X0 A Game of Two 
Scarves 830 Sham Rock Quiz 8.45 
Looking for Love 9.00 ffet Squad 
930 Revelations 10.00 Fashion 
1030 Agony 10.45 looking for Love 

11.00 Pet Squad 1130 Trial TV 
12X0 Rite and Fortune 1230 Why 
Hies? 1X0 Agony 2.00 Trial TV 230 
Fashion 3.00 Agony 330 Fate and 
fortune 4X0 Pin Money 430 Sport 

5.00 Sham Rock Quiz 530 Agony 
6X0 fashion 630 Sport 7.00 Pin 
Money 730 A Game of Two Scarves 

8.00 Bushido 9X0 Handy Hunks; 
Stem Rock Quiz 930 Eva’s Seventies 
fop Show 10.00 Topless Darts; Sport 
1030 Sport 1030 Stand-Up 11.00 
Topless Darts,- Fate and Fortune 
1130 Sex 12X0 Handy Hunks; Erot- 
ica Exotica 1230 Kiss TV 130 Shop- 
ping 2X0 Sex 230 Erotica Exotica 

3.00 Stand- Up 330 So; 4.00 Erotica 
Exotica 430 Phi Money 5.00 Sport 
530-6 .OOam Shopping 



Why be held hostage 
by BT? 

Opon ari account with First Telecom ar.ci ycuYu irof 
to ciiooAC' which phono company you want u; i.jso 
for whsch calls. Voa'I! sjvo up to 50 ; : .~ or. B r 1 
distance onci ir.ternationo! "it;-'--, ever, with t.".air 
Friends one! Family scheme:. Just compare wear 
ycure currently paving for n five minute 1 c.,n:i with 
the savings you ecu id be rnukiuo. 


Ftrsr TtU'CCm BT FriAnUS & Farriiiy SavinrJS 



With First Telecom, you Koep your current 
number, phono line and touch tom phone fvn.rh 
! -6-5-9 time you're rnwHing - iunu ciist tru 

international ra.'l for c-'y r.'ml on t ! - -.v w.„ : 

iorgotr liiire-optic r ... 

sfart saving money within the- -;o 

f- FIRST TELECOM 
0800 -458 5858 





























